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RPA OOD IIA LAAIOAA 


ART, L—UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE DISPROVED BY THE HEBREW 
BIBLE. 


(The following interesting and unique paper, from the pen of Dr. Samuen A. 
Carrwriaur, of New-Orleans, is contributed by him to the Revisw. It was pre- 
pared at the instance of certain gentlemen of Mississippi, Dr. Camp, of Canton, 
among the rest, who solicited recently the opinion of Dr. Cartwright upon the 
mooted question of the races of men.—Eb.] 


Erunovoey is the classification of races on the characteristic 
differences which distinguish them. That science proves that 
the negro differed as much from the white man three thousand 
years ago as he does now, and would of itself be sufficient to 
settle the question, if so many people, including the most of 
the divines in Europe and America, were not anxiously leok- 
ing out every day for the negro to become white. The ques- 
tion is pressing home upon us too heavily to wait another 
three thousand years to prove whether the characteristic differ- 
ences between the two races be permanent or not, as the time 
already past is not regarded by Prichard and others as suf 
ficient. 

Let us, therefore, abandon the slow, uncertain, and tortuous 
paths of proud Science, and seek to know what @od has re- 
vealed on the subject. If we take the Hebrew Bible fora 
guide, and faithfully interpret it, there can be but one opinion 
on the question. That book positively affirms that there were, 
at least, two races of intellectual creatures with immortal 
souls, created at different times. Thus, in the 24th verse of 
the 1st chapter of Genesis, ‘* The Lord said, Let the earth bring 
forth intellectual creatures with immortal souls after their 
kind ; cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after 
his kind, and it was so.” In our English version, instead of 
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‘* intellectual creatures with immortal souls,” we have only the 
words, “ diving creature,” as representing the Hebrew words, 
naphesh chaiyah. The last word means “ living creature,” 
and the word naphesh, which invests chaiyah, or living crea- 
ture, with intellectuality and immortality, is not translated at 
all, either in the Douay Bible or that of King James. But 
there it stands more durable than brass or granite, inviting us 
to look at the negro and the Indian, and then to look at that, 
and we will understand it. Neither the Catholic nor Protes- 
tant translators of the Bible seem to have had the negroes in 
their mind’s eye when they were looking at the words naphesh 
chaiyah, or if they had, they took for granted that they were 
white men whose skins a tropical sun had blacked, and hence 
omitted to translate the words which embraced them. Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana are half full of negroes, and so is the He- 
brew Bible, but our English version has not got a negro in it. 

The translators surely thought that there must be some 
mistake in regard to the tntellectuality and immortality of any 
earthly beings, created before Adam, and hence omitted to ex- 
press the idea of intellectuality and immortality, which the 
original attached to such beings. After the inferior races, or 
inferior maphesh chaiyah were created, God said, ‘‘ Let us 
make Adam (or a superior race of maphesh chaiyah) in our 
own image, and after our likeness, and let them have dominion 
over all things on earth :” including. the negroes of course. 
Chapter 2, verse 7, says, that Adam “ became a living soul,” 
became a naphesh chaiyah. We understand by living soul a 
creature with intelligence and immortal mind. If the same 
words had been translated the same way in the 24th verse of 
the 1st chapter, we would have recognized two creations of in- 
tellectual and immortal beings at different times. But these 
words being merely rendered living creature, in the 24th verse, 
confounded the inferior naphesh chatyah with the brutes men- 
tioned in the same verse. 

Fifty years ago, Dr. Adam Clarke, the learned commentator 
of the Bible, from deep reading in the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Coptic languages, was forced to the conclusion that the 
creature which beguiled Eve was an animal formed like 
man, walked erect, and had the gift of speech and reason. 
He believed it was an orang-outang and not a serpent. If he 
had lived in Louisiana, instead of England, he would have 
recognized the negro gardener. Eve was a new comer, and 
had evidently been questioning, out of curiosity, the gardener 
about the tree with the forbidden fruit. The ophidian Bimana 
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begins his reply to her questions with an exelamation of aston- 
ishment, rendered aye / in our version, equivalent to “ Is it 
possible.” Can it be that Elohim has said you are not to eat 
of every tree in the garden? Ye shall not die, but in the day 
you eat thereof you will be as gods, knowing good and evil. 

We are told, in the 19th verse of the second chapter, that 
all the creatures were brought before Adam to receive names, 
and that what he called every living creature that was the 
name thereof. What these names were, appears afterward. 
The names he gave very ofteri contained an abridged history 
of the thing itself shut up in the name—a sealed book to 
those who did not know the thing, and intended so to be, 
until, perhaps, thousands of years’ experience had enabled 
man to acquire the key of knowledge to unlock and read the 
book. The first one of these names, enclosing within the 
name a history of the thing named, occurs in the Ist verse of 
the 3d chapter of Genesis. It is Nachash. That is the 
name of the creature which beguiled Eve. ‘The history of the 
creature is enclosed in the name, under cover of a bundle of 
ideas, so incongruous and disconnected as not to be under- 
stood until, in the revolutions of ages, sufficient knowledge of 
the thing named had been acquired by experience to furnish 
the key to unlock the book. We see around it the serpent— 
the charmed—the enchanted—watching closely—prying into 
designs—muttering and babbling without meaning—hissing 
—whistling—deceitful—artful—fetters—chains—and a verb 
formed from the name, which signifies to be or to become 
black. Any good overseer would recognize the negro’s pecu- 
liarities in the definition of MNachash, and the verbs connected 
with it, if read to him from a Hebrew lexicon. 

But you may ask, ig not the first part of Genesis a narra- 
tion of events that could not possibly have been witnessed by 
any human being, and of what value can it be in ‘the search 
of Truth? It would be of no more value than Sinbad the 
Sailor, if the narration did not prove itself by containing within 
itself the truth sought for. We are in search of the truth 
about negroes, whether they belong to the Adamic race 
or not. 

The Bible tells certain facts about negroes, which none but 
the best informed planters and overseers know at the present 
day. ‘The most learned divines are ignorant of them, not 
because they cannot read Hebrew, but because they cannot 
read Hebrew re-writ in the negro. Planters and overseers 
read it in the negroes, but don’t know that it is Hebrew, and 
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that their evidence, if they could read Hebrew, would prove, 
in any court of justice, to the satisfaction of any jury, that the 
writer of Genesis knew more about negroes than they did. A 
star in the East has lately appeared, throwing much light on 
the first chapter of Genesis, by making plain to all observers 
a lot of inferior races, pure terrigene, including giants, created 
before Adam. C. Blanchard Thompson, of New England, a 
Hebrew scholar of the first-class, after immigrating to Missouri, 
made the discovery, that if the 24th verse of the Ist chapter 
were literally and fully translatéd, it would save the necessity 
of torturing Scripture and scientific truth to procure a white 
father and mother for the Missouri negroes and the Missouri 
Indians. But Thompson, with all his learning, is far behind 
the pensman of the book of Genesis in his knowledge of that 
character. He did not know that the most stupid negro is 
not only more subtle than any beast of the field, but has much 
more subtlety in many matters than the wisest white men 
generally have. He will find some overseers in Louisiana and 
Mississippi who are aware of the fact. For instance, a negro 
can read an overseer much better than his master can, and can 
instinctively tell whether he is a man of courage, or can be 
imposed on or not, or whether he can see through a negro as 
the negroes see through him. The writer of Genesis knew it, 
and expressed the fact in that bundle of ideas, or epitomized 
history of the negro character, shut up in the name he gave 
to the creature, w hich Eve met with in the garden of Paradise. 
The year before Washington was born, Charlevoix recorded in 
French, from observation of negro slaves in the West India 
Islands, the same thing recorded in Hebrew upward of five 
thousand six hundred years previously, relative to the same 
people. Charlevoix says (vol. ii., page 499, book the 12th, 
‘‘ Histoire de l’Isle Espagnole ou de S. Domingue’): “ Ils sont 
tres habiles dans l’art de dissimuler éque le plus stupide 
négre, dans les chose les plus communes, est pour son maitre 
un mystere impénetrable tandis qu’ils le perce a jour avec une 
facilité surprenante.” 

Very few people in the Southern States at the present day, 
know that the tribes of negroes which make the best slaves 
were, before they became the slaves of the white man, the 
slaves of a serpent ; charmed and electrified by the serpent— 
the worshippers of the serpent. But Charlevoix knew it and 
Moreau de Saint Méry (see his “ Description of Isle Saint 
Domingue,” vol. i., page 30—Philadelphia, 1797) knew it, and 
recorded the fact as above stated ; and 45 to 50 pages of the 
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same work will be found to contain a description of the snake- 
worship, and the wonderful charm the serpent exercises over 
them. 

Nearly all the ancestors of the negroes now in the United 
States, were the slaves of the serpent before they became 
the slaves of Christian white men. They worshipped their 
snake-master, believed that the serpent-god was all-wise, all- 
powerful, and very wicked. At the present day there are half 
a million of slaves of the serpent in Hayti. As soon as the 
philanthropic British, to get the indigo culture of Hayti 
transferred to British India, contrived to rob the negroes of 
their white masters, they returned to the worship of the 
serpent. Soulouque, although called emperor, was the abject 
slave of the serpent, and so was his wife and all his subjects. 
The serpent, in every neighborhood, governs them more abso- 
lutely and tyrannically than any white man ever governed 
them. The serpent is kept in atbox, carefully guarded by the 
conjurers. They are thrown into an ecstatic state by touching 
the box or coming near the serpent, and in that state of ec- 
stasy or temporary alienation of mind, they make known the 
orders of the snake divinity. From 1843 to 1849, the orders 
were to kill the mulattoes and take their property from them. 
Afterward, the orders were to regard all the negroes who could 
read or write, or wore good clothing, to be regarded and treated 
as mulattoes. For proof of these facts, see a work written 
by Gustan d’Alaux, entitled ‘* L’Empereur Soulouque,” Paris, 
1556. The little book, shut up in the name of the creature 
which beguiled Eve, contains an epitome of the principal dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the negro race, recorded by Char- 
levoix, in 1731, Moreau de Saint Mery, in 1797, and Gustan 
d’Alaux, in 1856, and gives clearer conceptions of the negro 
character than our most experienced planters and overseers 
have got. We learn from it, that Adam selected his slaves 
from that portion of the maphesh chaiyah, or inferior races, 
who had the hardest masters in the world—the serpents. The 
people of the United States followed Adam’s example, without 
knowing it, and got their slaves from the serpent-worshippers. 
The seventy-two who translated the Bible into Greek, ren- 
dered the word Nachash by Ophiz, a serpent. There were so 
many meanings te the word, they were puzzled to tell which 
to choose. Dr. Clarke thought that oranyg-outang wouid 
have been a better choice than serpent, for the name of a 
black creature, formed like a man, with the gift of speech 
and reason, a great deal of cunning, yet playful and good- 
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natured, walking erect, a sorcerer, and a slave to something 
that charmed it. If thé seventy-two had lived in our day, 
they would have rendered the word Nachash, as the great 
Hebrew scholar of the East, but now of the West, C. Blan- 
chard Thompson, has rendered it, by the word negro. We 
have in the Northwest a tribe of Indians called Snakes. 
The name was intended to be significant of some peculiar 
trait in their character. 

After Cain killed his brother, he went into the land of Nod, 
inhabited by some one or more of the inferior races, and took 
a wife. In process of time, a very general amalgamation oc- 
curred between the Adamic and the inferior races. That they 
were black is inferred from the mark they put upon Cain. 
The hybrids were so exceedingly wicked that the Lord deter- 
mined to destroy them by a flood. For fifteen hundred years, 
the Adamie race had appropriated the term man and mankind 
exclusively to itself. During these fifteen hundred years, 
whenever we see the term man in our English translation, we 
will find Adam in Hebrew. Mr. Jefferson used the term men, 
in the Declaration of Independence, in its original Hebrew 
sense. ‘There is no word, as a generic term, meaning man in 
the Choctaw language. A Choctaw is a nockané, a white 
man a na-hoo-loo, The abolition delusion is founded upon the 
error of using the word man in a generic sense, instead of re- 
stricting it to its primary specific sense. But after a large 
part of the Adamic race had been corrupted by amalgamation 
with the inferior races, the term man was used to designate 
the hybrids, and the term god to designate the pure-blooded 
white man. It was not intended to destroy the typical species 
of the naphesh chaiyah. They were saved, in the ark, under 
the designation of living creatures. The term man or man- 
kind was not applied to them. it is repeatedly said, in the 
Bible, that Ham is the father of Canaan. The word father is 
evidently used in the sense that the Catholics apply it to the 
Pope, papa or father meaning a head man, manager, or over- 
seer of the Nachash race, domesticated in Noah’s house. 
There were four tribes or species under his direction—Cush, 
Misraim, Phut, and Canaan, called the sons of Ham. It is 
evident that Ham was not their natural father, or they his 
natural children, because some of them were plural. None of 
the four species or races which Ham had charge of in the ark, 
belonged to the Nachash or snake-worshipping race, except 
Canaan. And how do we know that Canaan was a Nachash ? 
Twenty years ago, I published a paper entitled “ Canaan 
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identified in the Ethiopian.” The negroes brought from the 
Gold Coast into America, and their destendants, I studied in the 
cotton and cane field, in sickness and in health, under good mas- 
ters and bad, and at the dissecting table. What I thus learned in 
the book of Nature, I found, to my great surprise, had been re- 
vealed more than five thousand years previously, in the Hebrew 
Bible. I discovered that they had no resentments for being 
flogged, as other people have ; that liberty makes them miser- 
able instead of happy; that they submit themselves to sla- 
very ; sell one another into slavery; are protected by a law of 
their nature, like mules, against being overworked ; that they 
were slaves by mind, or slaves by nature. All of which are 
plainly expressed in those Hebrew words which relate to the 
Nachash, to Canaan and his descendants. ‘Thus we find one 
tribe of the Canaanites, the Gideonites, selling themselves into 
slavery, and even practising the deceptions of the Nachash to 
induce the Jews to buy them, as they still do, on the Gold 
Coast. ‘That Canaan and the Nachash are the same, is proved 
by the fact, that all the best slaves—those which cannot be 
seduced from their masters, which require no military force to 
keep them in subjection, no prisons to hold them, or chains to 
bind them—come from those tribes in Africa that worship the 
serpent, are slaves of the serpent, and are charmed by that 
reptile. They have all got their heads thrown back on the 
atlas. ‘They are all knee-benders, literally and metaphorically, 
knee-benders in mind and body. None of them can straighten 
their knees. When at work in the fields, they do not stoop 
like white people ; their heads being thrown back, their knees 
bent, their legs bowed out, their feet flat, hips thrown up- 
ward, their abdomens are brought parallel with the earth, as 
if moving over its surface on their belljes. ‘‘ Upon thy belly 
shalt thou go,” said Elohim to the Nachash. We have 
only to look at them eating the bread which they prefer to 
all other kinds of bread, the ash-cake, and to witness their 
fondness for the ashes, and eating dust by the handfuls, to see 
re-written upon living negroes, a translation of the Hebrew 
word, ‘‘ and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.’ The 
iron wire-muzzle that used to be so common, fastened and 
locked around the negro’s mouth and face, to prevent him from 
eating dust, has gone pretty much out of use since the negro 
has been brought more immediately into the light of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. But even yet, they are the only people 
in the world who are the victims of that peculiar disease called 
dirt-eating, cachexia Africana, or negro consumption. Long 
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ago I wrote a treatise on it. I proved it to be a disease of 
the mind, occurring in consequence of the negro not being 
properly governed, and his falling back under the empire of his 
indigenous superstition. Happily, as foretold, the seed of the 
woman is bruising the head of the serpent, and Christianity 
is setting the poor negro free from slavery to that evil spirit, 
which seizes upon him whenever he gets beyond the hearing 
of the crack of the white man’s whip. 


ART. 11.—COTTON AND NEGROES. 


“ The accident of cotton has been ruinous to the negro.” 
Sriatine’s Letters rroM tHE Stave Srarszs, p. 71. 


Tue opinion expressed in the above citation is only the latest 
declaration of the belief of nine tenths of the civilized world. 

We must be pardoned for saying, that we dissent entirely 
from that opinion, and we think a little consideration will con- 
vince the reader of its error. 

Cotton has been the best friend the negro has ever had. All 
the philanthropists, all the missionaries, all the teachers, all 
the blockading squadrons, governmental aids, charitable as- 
socia‘ions, &c., that have ever labored to benefit the negro race, 
have not accomplished one tithe of what has been performed by 
that practical philanthropist, as we may term it—Cotton. What 
gold has been, and will yet be, to the savage wilds of Califor- 
nia and Australia, cotton has been, and will be, to negro degra- 
dation—the chief agent in shedding the light of civilization 
and Christianity. It is owing to cotton that the negroes have 
so multiplied in the United States; nay, it is probably owing 
to cotton that they have not been exterminated like all savage 
tribes, who wither away when placed in equal competition with 
civilized men, no matter what efforts may be used to preserve 
them. 

Let us go back seventy years, and we shall, perhaps, acknow- 
ledge the truth of these observations. 

In 1790 the number of slaves in the United States was only 
697,897. At that time the feelings of the people were strong- 
ly opposed to slavery ; and as an evidence of it, there was al- 
ready about one tenth of the black population living in free- 
dom, of whom probably more than one half had been volunta- 
rily freed by their masters. In the next ten years the free 
black population received an accession'to its numbers, by births 
and manumission, of about 50,000 souls, so that in the year 
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1800, there were already living in the United States over 
100,000 free negroes. This disposition to abolish slavery was 
at first common to the whole country, but gradually increased 
in the Northern States, till, finally, in New-York, 10,000 ne- 
groes were freed in one day, in the year 1827, thus leaving but 
a few hundred slaves scattered over the North. The total num- 
ber of slaves manumitted in the United States up to 1830, is 
estimated by Professor Christy, in his Ethiopia, at over 
160,000 ; and the expense of this benevolence was more than 
$56,000,000. 

Now, to return to the year 1790; at that time the number 
of slaves was comparatively small, and the disposition to eman- 
cipate them quite general. People saw that slavery was an 
evil to the country ; they had no longer a King George to com- 
pel its existence, and there can be no doubt but that in a few 
years there would have been a general emancipation; the ne- 
groes would have decreased in numbers, owing to their idle- 
ness and profligacy, and afterward the great immigration of 
Irish and German labor would have crushed them by competi- 
tion in the marts of industry, and the black race would proba- 
bly have been swallowed up in the capacious maw of civiliza- 
tion, as many savage races had been before them. But just at 
this juncture, just in the nick of time, and only ten years after 
King George had relinquished his rule in America, in steps King 
Cotton, forbidding by his power what the other had forbidden 
by his veto, viz.: the abolition of slavery; and so the negroes 
were saved. 

It was as if by a miracle; nothing else, apparently could 
have accomplished this great end. The sugar State of Louisi- 
ana had not yet been ceded to the United ‘States ; the whites 
generally preferred white labor, and the negroes, with the lazi- 
ness of their race, having but little to do, except what the 
whites could have done better and faster, would have soon be- 
come a nuisance (as they were in the Northern States), and 
been freed or exterminated. 

The culture of cotton commencing at this juncture, prevent- 
ed all this, and made the negro worth at least his support; a 
half dozen bales only was all that was exported cf this article 
from the United States to England in 1786, but after that the 
increased production became rapid—in fact cotton and negroes 
seemed to come together and form an alliance as rapidly as if 
they had each for the first time found their corresponding sym- 
pathies. The growth of the cotton culture in the United States 
during the next sixty years, is one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of industry, and is only equalled by the 
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rapidity of the growth of its manufacture in England. The 
following table will show how the United States has competed 
with the world in this respect : 
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Thus, in seventy years, the cotton crop of the United 
States has increased one thousand fold its original magnitude. 
This enormous and unparalleled development of a single branch 
of agricultural industry has been followed by a corresponding- 
ly rapid development of the manufacturing interests, and the 
two have involved a third element, whose growth has been 
equally rapid, viz.: commerce ; the whole composing a three- 
fold influence, which has been more favorable to the advance- 
ment of civilization than, perhaps, any other single temporal 
agency that we can name. It would be impossible to calcu- 
late the extent of this influence and its benefits. 

McCulloch estimates that in Great Britain 1,200,000 per- 
sons are actually receiving wages, or directly deriving support 
and subsistence from the manufacture of cotton.* Spackman, 
however, thinks the estimate too high, and names about 
704,000 persons as the correct number.t But as _ both esti- 
mates were made ten years ago, the highest cannot now be 
considered exaggerated. To this number, if we add the mer- 
chants, sailors, tradesmen, &c., all directly interested in the 
purchase, sale, and shipping of cotton, and in the retail of cot- 
ton goods, we shall form some idea of the number of families 
in Great Britain alone, depending for their subsistence on the 
great staple of negro labor in the Southern States. Next comes 
France, whose interest in cotton may be roughly estimated at 
about one sixth of that of Great Britain, to whom she stands 
only second in the extent of her cotton manufactures. The 





**“ Dictionary of Commerce.” 

+ “ Analysis of the Occupations of the People.” By W.F.Spackman. Page 71. 

¢ England has about 20,000,000 cotton spindles at work, France over 4,000,000, and the 
United States, which finds it more profitable to raise than to manufacture, about 3,000,000, 
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capital employed in Great Britain in this branch of industry is 
estimated at £60,000,000 sterling, and in the United States, 
in its culture, at $800,000,000, or £160,000,000 sterling. In 
other countries, also, immense sums are invested in this gigan- 
tic business. But what concerns us most, and to which we 
shortly iatend to apply all these figures, is the influence of 
cotton on the negroes. It is chiefly this valuable product 
which has increased the number of negroes, in the short space 
of 60 years, from a few hundreds of thousands to 4,000,000 ; 
it has fed them, clothed them, sheltered them, protected them 
from the fierce and uncompromising civilization about them, 
taught them regular habits of industry, taught thousands of 
them to read and write, and converted thousands more to the 
Christian religion ; in short, it has been the chief agent of that 
civilization and advancement we have described in previous 
chapters. The cotton cufture, then, and negro civilization, 
have grown up rapidly and equally together, and their inter- 
ests are now inseparable ; whatever injures the one injures the 
other, and it is impossible to destroy the one without destroy- 
ing the other. This alliance between negroes and cotton, we 
will venture to say, is now the strongest power in the world ; 
and the peace and welfare of Christendom absolutely depends 
upon the strength and security of it. The whole world is un- 
der the heaviest bonds to promote and strengthen this connec- 
tion. The negroes of the United States are now literally the 
masters of the white race, and have a power over the nations 
of the earth, which, if they are driven to exercise it, will am- 
ply avenge them for all the wrongs which have been commit- 
ted during three centuries by Christian powers, in the African 
slave-trade. The sword of Damocles hangs over Christendom, 
suspended by a cotton thread, and yet the apathy with which 
we regard our position in this respect, is surprising, for it is 
certain that from France to the Pacific most of the pens north 
of 40 degrees porth latitude are laboring, as earnestly as _pos- 
sible, to dissolve this connection between negroes and cotton— 
in short, are indirectly working upon public opinion in a way 
to incite a revolt of the Southern slaves—an event which 
might easily be brought about by mulatto agency. 

It is horrible to contemplate the effects of such a revolt. 
Persons at a distance imagine that such an event, occurring 
three or four thousand miles from their homes, would have no 





Russia is also getting to be a large manufacturer. A monster factory is now being built 
there, of which some idea may be formed from the fact that it will have about 1,700 win- 
dows be lighted by 20,000 jets of gas, and to hage 3,000 workmen employed in building it. 
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more interest for them than that of exciting their sympathies 
for others. Fatal mistake. A general insurrection of negroes 
in the United States would produce worse consequences in 
Europe than in America, just as a bomb-shell or hand gren- 
ade often destroys all around and spares those in its imme- 
diate neighborhood. The first effects of this calamity would 
be to destroy the cotton crop; this would close the mills of 
Manchester, and an eighth of the population of England would 
at a blow be deprived of their means of support ; trade and 
commerce would be completely paralyzed ; and so intimately 
connected are the interests of the civilized world now, that 
this shock to the welfare of England and America, would 
make the whole civilized world bankrupt. Commercial men 
know what a crisis may be produced merely by the failure of 
remittances amounting to a few millions, what then would 
follow the complete failure of that which is now the very soul 
of commerce ? The shock would be felt by the princely fami- 
lies inhabiting the stately mansions of the Schottenviertel of 
Vienna. It would carry ruin to the abodes of people in Berlin 
who have never seen a negro nor raw cotton, and imagine 
themselves uninterested in either; it would shake, if not de- 
stroy, the throne of Lovis Napoleon; it would éonvulse Eng- 
land to her very centre, and completely ruin three fourths of 
her people; and as the disasters which are caused by a steam- 
boat explosion are often followed by a fire which completes the 
terrible work, so this universal crash, from the very nature of 
the elements amid which it occurred, would be followed by the 
blaze of revolution, which would spread all over Europe. 
Such would be the negroes’ revenge upon the nations of Chris- 
tendom for the horrors of the slave-trade, which for three long 
centuries his weak and helpless race have been compelled to 
endure !* 

If the reader will ponder well the subject, he will not find 
the picture exaggerated. Probably there is no man living 
who has a more intimate knowledge of the whole subject than 
Mr. De Bow, the Superintendent of the United States Census, 
and editor of the Sovrnern Review. Long a resident of the 
Southern States, and with a mind filled with statistical infor- 
mation of all kinds, Mr. De Bow has always taken particular 





* The reason why we say that this calamity would be lighter in the States than in Eu- 
rope is, because there would be no revolution against the government, and though there 
would necessarily be a war of extermination against the negroes, in which the whole Union 
would join, affairs would (with the elasticity of the American peopie) soon become settled 
again. Slavery would be done away with, and millions of negroes be blotted from the 
earth. Such ruin and carnage as would occgr on both sides of the Atlantic is horrible to 
contemplate. ; 
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interest in negroes and cotton, and is perfectly familiar with 
whatever relates to them. Alluding to their importance in 
the civilized world, he says: 


“An article that clothes nine-tenths of the civilized world at such cheap rates, 
and the laborers who produce it, must be regarded with interest. Destroy either 
the material or the ialeee, and what is the condition of the hundreds of millions 
of human beings they clothe ? What the condition of the millions of poor labor- 
ers they give a ge apna to, and supply with daily bread? What becomes of 
the commerce of the world, that great chain which binds the families of the 
earth to each other? One general ruin would overwhelm society. Revolutions 
in trade a nd society, and with it revolutions in governments, would be unavoid- 
able. If we look for the cause of the extraordinary peace of the world for the 
last half century, commerce solves themystery. If we ask what gave the im- 
pulse to commerce, we answer, chiefly cotton and its manufactures.”* 


But it may be answered, “‘ Great Britain and Europe intend 
to become independent of the Southern States for their supply 
of cotton; they are making great efforts to encourage its cul- 
tivation in Africa and in India, and will thus eventually be- 
come independent of the South, and at the same time kill 
slavery there by rendering it unprofitable.” 

Now, we truly rejoice at these great efforts that are being 
made to produce cotton culture, particularly in Africa, where 
one man alone, Mr. Thomas Clegg, of Manchester (in honor of 
his true and practical philanthropy be it spoken), has already 
accomplished wonders, in promoting the culture of this plant, 
which is destined, we believe, to be the great civilizer of the 
negroes, while at the same time benefiting the white race. 
But let us examine the extent to which these efforts are likely 
to operate in rendering Europe independent of American 
cotton. 

For at least fifteen years great efforts have been made to 
build up a rivalry in the production of this plant, but without 
success ; the increase of demand has always outstripped the 
increase of supply, so that, although India and Egypt have 
more than quadrupled their production since 1831, yet so 
great has been the increased demand for the article, that 
England has, in 1856, taken 560,000,000 pounds more from 
the United States than she did in 1831. The following table 
will show the consumption of cotton by England in 1831 and 
and 1856, the sources of supply, and their relative production, 
compared with that of the United States: 





* “Industrial Resources of the Southern States.” Vol. 1, p. 152. 
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IN THE YEAR IN THE YEAR 
WHENCE RECEIVED. 1831. 1856. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
TE NOD... 3h. con 0) pboeinkicn seaad te 2,400 000 462 824 
pT Oe SE eS 31,700,000 21,830,000 
Turkey and Egypt .........cccceess: 8,000,000 34,616,000 
RMN een dae dbnste ccdase ste. . 25,800,000 180,496,000 
The world, total..........se0 67,900,000 237 404,824 
United States .......ccscescceeesccees 220,000,000 780,000 ,000 














Thus, we find that the increase of imports from the United 
States alone is equal to nearly four times the increase from all 
other parts of the world. 

But if we estimate by value, instead of by weight, then the 
increase in the imports from the United States would siill 
farther exceed the proportion represented by the rest of the 
world ; for, whereas the cotton wool from India, according to 
Mr. Forbes Royle, was worth in England, in 1857, on an 
average, about 5} pence per pound, that from America was 
worth 8 pence per pound.* The Egyption cotton, on the 
other hand, is superior to any American, excepting sea islands, 
but the quantity produced is yet small. 

Thus we see that the very first step toward independence 
of America for the supply of this product, has yet to be 
made. 

Now, let us inquire if such a triumph of industry, sup- 
posing it to be perfectly successful, would also be a triumph 
of humanity. We are told that the philanthropical world have 
now this darling project at heart, viz. to kill slavery in 
America by first killing cotton. What would be the result of 
success ? The process would be this. The philanthropical world 
would first kill cotton, that would kill slavery, and that would 
kill off a large portion of the slaves! The process is short, 
simple, and intelligible to all; and the end, the only end 
many ever have in view, would be as surely accomplished as 
that of the wise ancient who taught his horse to stop eating— 
slavery would be effectually killed; and both slaves and 
abolitionists could rest from their labors, the former, how- 
ever, in the sleep of death. 





* “ Review of the Measures which have been adopted in India for the Improved Culture 


of Cotton.” By J. R. Forbes Royle. London, 1857, pp. 94, 103.—The best authority on the 
subject of which it treats. 
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Slaves require to eat as well as other men ; they also re- 
quire clothing; but, unlike the West Indies, food does not 
grow in the Southern States spontaneously, and men cannot 
go half naked in the winter time; frosts and ice, which are 
not found in the West Indies, forbid that, nor could men lie 
down and sleep anywhere as they can in the West Indies ; 
consequently, if the great Southern staple were rendered 
worthless, the slaves also would be rendered worthless ; the 
planters would soon be half famished, and run away from 
their negro households, which would eat them up, while the 
4,000,000 negroes, not finding food, blankets, and houses 
growing on trees, would perish by hecatombs, of famine, ex- 
posure, and disease. Thank heaven, cotton will prevent 
all this! 

We rejoice, then, at the efforts the world is making to ex- 
tend cotton cultivation, particularly in Africa; because we 
know that the negroes of the United States have nothing to 
fear from it; there might be, indeed, some cause of alarm, 
did we not see at this critical juncture a strong power com- 
ing in to interfere, just as was the case a half century ago, and 
thus a second time bringing salvation to the negroes of Amer- 
ica. ‘The power that is to exercise this beneficial influence on 
American negroes, is fifteen thousand miles distant from 
them! It is China, and the knocking open of its ports by 
the English. 

Every day, with the rising of the sun over the Chinese 
empire, 300,000,000 pairs of human legs jump into as many 
pairs of cotton breeches; they are the universal wear of 
men, women, and children*; but the growth and manufacture 
of this cotton are both Chinese. Now, does any one suppose 
that in this commercial age, John Bull, with all his ships and 
sailors, and his splendid manufactories, and unequalled ma- 
chinery, and 20,000,000 spindles, and his need of money, will 
stand quietly by, with his hands in his pockets, and allow the 
Celestials to make their own breeches! He'll not do it; 
but the English will soon be tailors for the whole Chinese 
empire. 

And thus we see how happily it has turned out for the 
negroes of America, that just as their bread and butter was 
beginning to be at stake again, owing to the efforts made in 
Africa and India, just at that moment, and in a far distant part 
of the world, the means of safety appear; at the very time 





* See a valuable letter from the “ Times’ Correspondent.” Dec. 28, 1857. 
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that Dr. Bakie is opening up the Niger, Dr. Livingstone the 
Zambesi, Dr. Barth the regions about Lake Isad, Mr. Clegg 
(from his chair in Manchester), those about Lagos, and the 
British government superintending all these operations, and 
through her cunsuls dispatching cotton seed to all parts of 
Africa—just at this time when supply threatens to extinguish 
demand in America, a foreign power, for the first time, knocks 
open the ports of China with cannon balls, and displays anew 
and unexpected source of demand—and the negroes are saved 
a second time. 

But even putting China out of the question, we think it 
impossible for Great Britain to render herself independent of 
America for her supply of cotton. 

There are 1,000,000,000 people in the world, and the cotton 
production is about 1,200,000,000 pounds per annum (leaving 
out China, of course). If 500,000,000 persons use cotton in 
any shape, they would have about 2} pounds each per annum ; 
but, in proportion as nations are civilized, so, generally, is their 
increased consumption of cottom; thus, while England and 
the United States use 13 lb. per head per annum, Turkey uses 
only 3 lb., and many other less civilized nations must be re- 
- duced to two, one, and even an average of half a pound per 
annum. Now, as civilization advances, and commerce binds 
nations closer together, all these averages must increase 
enormously, and thus create a greatly increased demand. 
Again, the two nations which consume most cotton are the 
two which colonize most, and whose populations consequently 
increase most rapidly ; hence, if Turkey could possibly double 
her population once in thirty years, she would create a demand 
which would be represented by only twice 3 lb. of cotton per 
head, while that demand is actually represented in America 
by twice 13 |b. per head. 

As for Africa, she has many millions of negroes who have 
yet to exchange fig-leaves for cotton aprons, and aprons for 
tobes, and tobes for shirts and breeches ; so that it will be 
many years before Africa, South of Sahara, raises enough for 
her own consumption. 

From these facts, then, it is evident that there is no danger of 
the supply of cotton becoming so great for a long time to come 
as to endanger the Safety of American negroes, and it is 
equally evident that the day is quite distant when England 
will be independent of America for her cotton. 

Now let us take a glance at the importance of this great civilizer 
in respect of the negroes of Africa. Itis truly astonishing that the 
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capitalists of England, as well as that large body of people, both 
in that country and America, who really wish to benefit the 
negroes, have not concentrated their efforts in developing the 
resources of Africa; for it is undoubtedly true that from this 
country will, in future times, come the bulk of the cotton that ts 
to clothe the world. All Africa is literally a cotton-growing 
country. In Egypt the quality produced is superior to the 
ordifary American cottons, and although it was first cultiva- 
ted there in 1821, the product has increased so rapidly that in 
1857, according to the “ London Economist,” England import- 
ed from that country 219,038 cwt., which, however, was much 
less than she imported in 1856. 

‘In Congo,” says Capt. Tuckey, ‘' cotton grows wild, most 
luxuriantiy, but the natives have ceased to gather it since the 
English left off trading to the river, the Liverpool ships for- 
merly taking off a small quantity.”* 

‘In the country about St. Louis, at the mouth of the Sen- 
egal Caijle, saw a most delightful country, where there were 
many fields of cotton, which the negroes cultivated with 
success.’’t 

In the markets of Rabba, on the Niger (where Dr. Bakie is 
at present), Lander found abundance of cotton.t 

It also flourishes along the whole southern, southeastern, 
and southwestern borders of Lake Isad. ‘ Indeed,” says Dr. 
Barth, “‘ the whole of Centra] Africa, from Timbuctoo, in the 
west, to Bagirmi (on Lake Isad), in the east, abounds in cot- 
ton, indigo, rice, groundnuts in unlimited abundance, and 
many other products too numerous to mention.” 

Kano, the Manchester of Central Africa, exports annually 
cotton cloth of the value of 300,000,000 kurdi (or $120,000),§ 

In the neighborhood of Lake Ngami, says Dr. Livingstone, 
there are too kinds of cotton which the natives convert into 
cloth and dye blue.{{ It was also found near the river Leeba, 
which empties into the Leeambye. In Angola, both cotton and 
tobacco were planted among the huts, and there wasin that 
country so much more cotton raised than could be consumed, 
that it was common to cut down the cotton trees as a nuisance, 
and cultivate beans, potatoes, and manioc instead.** At Téte, 
on the opposite side of the continent, the Doctor also found 








* “ Narrative of an Expedition,” &c. By Capt.Tuckey. Chapter 3. 

+ “ Travels to Timbuctoo.” Vol. i. chap. 1. 

+ “Journal of Second Expedition.” Chap. 15, 

j “ Barth's Central Africa,” Preface. Also, vol. ii., chap. 26 ; vol. iii., chapters 39, 42, and 
46, et passim. 

§ Ibid. vol. ii., chap.25.  ‘* Travels,” p.71. ** Ibid. pp. 358, 388, and 415. 
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this ubiquitous and valuable product.™ In addition to this, in 
all these places he found the demand for the manufactured ar- 
ticle as extensive as the production of the raw article. At 
Téte, for example, English or American unbleached calico was 
the only currency used; in Balonda, English cotton cloth was 
more eagerly inquired after than beads and ornaments; in 
Angola, calico was the principal medium of barter,* &e. 

In the neighborhood of Lagos, Mr. Clegg has already so 
stimulated production, that up to the 28th of last December 
he had received bills of lading for 929 bales of cotton; he had 
then outstanding £5,000 invested, every shilling of which he 
expected to get back; he had sent out 157 cotton gins; was 
in correspondence with 76 native and other African traders, 20 
of whom were chiefs, and had received promises of consign- 
ments of produce from them.t 

Abbeokuta, where Christianity and material prosperity are 
advancing part passu, as they always have since the Chris- 
tian era, exported in 1855, 5,200 lbs..of cotton; in 1856, 
33,495 lbs. ; and in 1857 the crop was estimated as likely to be 
4,000,000 lbs.,¢ all owing, principally, to Mr. Clegg’s efforts. 

Here, then, on the one hand, is cotton, an article so much 
needed, and, as is proved, a great civilizer and benefactor of 
mankind, growing wild even all over a vast continent, 
while, on the other hand, an abundance of labor to produce it 
is found on the spot, and those laborers in need, too, of civili- 
zation ; and still further, we findja demand which must increase 
enormously, existing in the place of growth, for the manufac- 
tured article. Crude cotton and crude labor in abundance on 
the one hand, demanding manufactured cotton and skilled la- 
bor, which may be abundantly supplied, on the other; and 
John Bulli and Brother Jonathan pacing the decks of their idle 
blockading squadrons, instead of seizing the golden opportuni- 
ties! Why not throw our guns and gunpowder overboard and 
load those ships with cotton, indigo, palm oil, &c., on the in- 








* “Livingstone,” pp. 307, 388, 407, 635, t “ Anti-Slavery Reporter.” May 1, 1858. 

t “ H. M. Consul Hutchinson’s Travels ia Africa,” p, 78, and “Anti-Slavery Reporter,” July, 
1858. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the /ree negroes of Africa will feel any sudden and 
great enthusiasm for cotton culture; there, as everywhere, they are lazy ; but the chiefs 
and their black masters will prebably make them work. Without work there is no civiliza- 
tion. Governor Hill, in his dispatch, dated August 5, 1854, says of the attempt to raise cot 
ton on the Gold Coast : 

“ As I feared, the small experiments made on the growth of cotton have not yet proved 
remunerative, nor do I see any prospect of improvement in this particular, although cotton 
grows as a wild plant, and could with industry be cultivated to any extent, were it possible 
to induce the natives to lay aside their naturally indolent and lazy habits, and labor in the 
cultivation of this valuable plant ; but so much of their time is spent in making what they 
call ‘ custom,’ one of their superstitious rites, that no steady, persevering industry can poe- 
sibly be obtained from them.”—Gov. Hill’s Dispatch, August 5, 1854, with Report on Blue 
Book. Par, Rep., 1854-’55. 
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ward passage, and with Manchester and Birmingham goods on 
the outward! The squadrons reduced one-half, and that ex- 
pense devoted to cotton cultivation, would in ten years employ 
that same tonnage, now wasted, in healthful commerce. But 
the truth is, the slave-trade has so effectually blinded us that 
we have not recovered from its stupefying effects in fifty 
years. It is strange what an immense expense of money and 
life Christendom incurred and inflicted during three centuries, 
for the sake of doing a stupid and unprofitable thing—viz., to 
carry away labor from the land where it would have been most 
valuable and productive, to distances of five and ten thousand 
miles, where it would be ata disadvantage to country and 
people! However, a change of views is commencing, and 
there is no doubt but that Africa is to be “opened up,” its 
mines of wealth developed, and its people civilized. 

Here, again, there is certainly a great error prevailing. The 
general idea, and a favorite one of the best part of the world 
is, that this development of African products will destroy 
slavery and the slave-trade in that vast continent, and that 
trade in cotton, indigo, ivory, palm oil, groundnuts, &c., 
will supplant the trade in men, and that Africa will be one 
vast field of free and happy laborers. 

But why should we deceive ourselves in this way? It will 
only cause future disappointment and discouragement. Let 
us always face the truth, whatever it is, and then we know 
what we have to do. 

The probabilities are, that as soon as African industry be- 
comes well developed, there will be fixed and established’ on 
that continent one of the most gigantic systems of slavery the 
world has ever seen. 

As we have stated, three fourths of the people are already 
slaves, but as the country exports little or nothing, these 
slaves are comparatively valueless. Now, as soon as an 
African chief, who owns a thousand negroes, discerns that 
every one of them can make him a bale, or a half bale of 
cotton, which he can sell to the English or American trader 
for tobacco, cloth, ram, guns, &c., he will immediately set a 
higher value on those, who before were a mere useless retinue, 
their price will double, and he_will seek to obtain as many 
negroes as he can employ; this will be the legitimate result 
all over Africa, of the enhancement of the value of labor ;* in- 








* “Since the recent introduction of profitable articles of cultivation, slavery in Zanzibar,” 
says Mr. Pickering, “has assumed a fourm more resembling its condition in America; and 
there are now wealthy proprietors and large bodies of agricultural negro slaves.’’—Races of 
Men, p. 196. 
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deed it is already observable, for, by advices from Abbeo- 
kuta, in June, 1858, it appears that slaves have already ad- 
vanced in value to $100 and $120 apiece, owing to the 
eagerness of the people to cultivate cotton,* 

This is not to be regretted, it is an advantage ; the Africans 
must go through a course of slavery, or they will never be 
civilized. 

Let us trace, as well as we can, the probable consequences 
that will ensue from these causes, and we shall find more 
benefits than evils ‘accruing. First, then, negroes along the 
coast will advance to perhaps $150 or $200—this will 
effectually kill the slave trade, because it will “ not pay” to 
send a negro to Brazil, at a first cost of $150—to which must 
be added the price of his passage, the per centage of loss on 
the passage, and his clothing, acclimation, &c. on landing. 
In a very few years, then, the judiclous expenditure of one- 
half what is thrown away on the blockading squadron, would 
effectually and forever kill the slave trade by advancing the 
price of negroes in Africa to a sum which would render their 
export impossible.t 

[n the next place the development of African industry will 
gradually destroy that other abominable traflic—the coolie 
trade ; the coolie is now used almost entirely in sugar labor ; 
Africa has millions of acres as well adapted to sugar as to cot- 
ton culture, and the labor to raise it growing on the spot with 
the article produced, will surely drive out of the market an ar- 
ticle which is raised with an inferior kind of labor (for the 
coolie is not so strong as the African) which has been trans- 
ported from 5,000 to 15,000 miles. Thus, although slavery 
will be strengthened in Africa, the Atlantic slave trade and the 
coolie slave trade will be destroyed ; this will be a great step 
in advance. 

In the next place, the strongest in Africa will get and hold 





* Slaves vary very much in price throughout Africa, generally increasing in value as the 
coast is approached; they could be purchased formerly in abundance on the coast for from 
$10 to $40—according to supply. “ In Eboe, the average value of a load of sixteen,” says 
Lander (vol. i., c. 4), “ may be taken at sixty shillings.” In Masena, capital of Bagierni, $6 
to $7 (Barth, vol. iii. ¢. 50), and in the Pagan countries, south, at one dollar anda half 
each, or seven shillings sterling. (Barth, vol. iii.,c. 49.) The Babisa tribe will often sella 
newly married wife for an elepbhant’s tusk. (Livingstone, p. 594.) Among the, Balonda two 
shells of a prized kind will buy a slave. (lbid., p. 301.) Caillé saw a horse which cost five 
slaves and two oxen. (Ibid., vol. i. c. 10.) At confluence of Niger and Isadda a boy was worth 
$18. (Bakie, c. 7) 

Slaves are everywhere treated according to their value. This is not only the case in Africa, 
Cuba, Brazil, and the United States, but it was the case in Rome. In the early ages of the 
Republic slaves were few and scarce, and consequently well treated. See Horace Epist., 2, 1, 
142. But after Rome had spread her conquests beyond Italy, slaves became very plentiful 
and cheap, and were very badly treated. 

+ Commercial nations would of course leave small squadrons on the coast as a police 
force to protect their interests. | « aie: tatinal tendon. 
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the power ; this, too, is a benefit amid hordes of savages. Might 
is oftener on the side of right than we imagine ; of two savage 
men, or of two bad men in any country, you will generally find 
the stronger and mightier one the nobler of the two, and the 
least cruel. Now, ina country like Africa, with its millions 
of degraded negroes, it is absolutely necessary to its civiliza- 
tion that power should rise to the surface, then the chief who 
owns ten thousand slaves will be able to protect ten thousand ; 
but chiefly for this reason, that a despot who has the influence 
to control and manage 100,000 or one million subjects, may be 
brought under the direct influence of the superior intelligence 
of Europe, whereas it would be impossible to exercise the same 
influence on his people individually. If the powerful King 
Gego, of Dahomi, could be converted, and indeed to become a 
cotton planter, then his whole kingdom would be immediately 
subjected, through him, to the most powerful reforming influ- 
ences, and ten thousand lives slaughtered by him annually 
would be saved. The Fulbe, that powerful tribe, who believed 
themselves commissioned by God to conquer all Africa, and 
who have destroyed hundreds of thousands of lives in the last 
fifty years, have been a blessing to Central Africa, because 
they have made a strong central government, which now pro- 
tects as many millions who were cutting one another’s throats, 
as they have destroyed thousands; they have capacity and 
power, and the evidence of it is the wide sway they have ac- 
quired in a short time ; and the result of it, the city of Kano 
and other flourishing places, where a higher civilization pre- 
vails, than anywhere else in Central Africa. The commerce 
of this single city of 40,000 people, built up by the Fulbe, al- 
ready amounts to a half million of dollars per annum. 

Such tribes are the ones for civilization to work upon ; and 
in this view of the case, it seems to us almost providential that 
a powerful race should lead the way, subduing hundreds of 
savage tribes, and bringing them under one government. Eng- 
land, for instance, has, then, to treat only with one powerful 
Sultan of the Fulbe, to extend her influence, instead of with 
five hundred petty chiefs, all speaking different languages. 

As intimately connected with cotton culture in Africa, we 
may take a passing glance at some other articles of produc- 
tion ; its soil fairly teems with wealth, offered to the hand of 
industry. Sugar-cane, indigo, rice, tobacco, wool, palm oil, 
groundnuts for food and oil, guinea corn, Indian corn, wheat, 
yams, sweet potatoes, and plaintains; dates, figs, pistachio 
nuts, oranges, pine apples, bananas, limes, apples and pears; 
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poultry, geese, ducks, wild hogs, and game of all kinds ; horses, 
bullocks, goats, sheep, &c.; gold, ivory, and iron ;* and, in 
short, whatever the necessities of man require, or his luxuri- 
ous tastes long for, are to be found in Africa. Bread and but- 
ter dishes, bottles, and drinking vessels, literally grow upon 
trees, and Park found the shea butter, which is gathered from 
trees ‘‘ whiter, firmer, and of a richer flavor than the best but- 
ter he had ever tasted made from cows’ milk.”t Water is in 
many places abundant, and no doubt artesian wells would 
make it so everywhere; and the lakes and rivers teem with 
fish. Rabba is famous for its milk, oil, and honey,t and Kano 
will, at some future day, become important even to the com- 
mercial world of Europe.$ 

Here is untold wealth to be gathered in a land flowing with 
milk and honey ; a land where, as McQueen says, nature has 
done everything and man nothing.|| Missionaries, commercial 
men, agriculturists, and the negroes of Africa, only require to 
be brought together on the rich soils of that vast continent, to 
develop her wealth, spread Christianity and civilization, pro- 
mote industry, and destroy the slave and coolie trades. 

John Bull has an immense start in this virtuous and profita- 
ble business ; but if he is not very careful he will soon find a 
large body of American cotton planters carrying over a few 
capable slaves as instructors, and ‘ locating,” with their print- 
ing presses, churches, cotton-gins, &c., in the fine cotton-grow- 
ing country of Adamana { (or Fumbina), where they will open 
large plantations, and ship their cotton down the Isadda and 
Niger, direct to England; and thus, perhaps, build up in the 
course of another half century, as gigantic a cotton monopoly 
in Africa as they have already done in the Southern States. 
This will require capital; but the whole world has capital to 
give to those who can pay a good interest. 

In concluding this desultory paper, and looking forward to 
the vast expansion awaiting cotton culture and trade, we can- 
not but be solemnly impressed with the vast responsibility 








* Park,c. 8&9. Caillé. vol. 1., ¢. 1&5. Tuckey,c.3. Ignaz Palme’s Travels. Barth» 
vol. 2, appendix, and vol. 3, c. 43, 45, and 48. Denham, c.3. Lander.c. 15. Clapperton, c. 2- 
Livingstone, pp. 632, 638, and 665, &c. &c. In fact, it is useless to refer to the books of 
travellers for the products of Africa, since almost every page speaks of them. Ignaz Palme 
says that a revenue might be drawn from the great gum forests of Nuba alone, far greater 
than Egypt derives from her slave trade. r 

tPark, c. 16. t¢ Second Journey, ec. 15. 

§ Travels, vol. 2, ¢. 25. {| Geograpnical Survey, p. 263. 

{ This fine and fertile country is well watered by numerous rivers, and is, as Dr. Barth re- 
marks, ‘‘ the finest in Central Africa ;” and although it is situated at least twelve degrees 
nearer the equator than New Orleans, the climate is not so warm in summer as that of that 
city. From the tenth of June to the tenth of July, during which the Doctor remained there, 
taking observations on 17 days, the thermometer never rose above 95 deg., nor descended be- 
= deg. there were only 5 days in which it was above 85 deg. See Travels, vol. ii., 
chap. 37. 
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resting upon the civilized world respecting its future conduct 
with reference to the negro race. Upon that race reposes the 
splendid architecture of modern civilization, just as the glory 
of many a stately edifice depends upon the strength of its rigid 
caryatides; and, to extend the simile a little further, we may 
add that, as in physical architecture, Ham gave the shaft, 
Japheth the arch, and Shem the spiritualization of both, so in 
this our grand and boasted edifice of modern civilization, Ham 
still occupies the inferior place ; but let us beware of despising 
that which upholds our glory, lest, if the suarr be broken, the 
whole epirice tumble in one common ruin. 





ART, lil,—FREDERICK THE GREAT, BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Tus work, when finished, will consist of four volumes. 
Only two have appeared, and they bring the history down no 
farther than the death of Frederick William, and consequent 
coming to the throne of his son, Frederick the Great. Ordina- 
rily, it would be rash te express an opinion of the merits of a 
work from reading only its introduction (for these two volumes 
are but the introduction to the public life of Frederick the 
Great, and it is men’s public lives with which history has to 
do); yet the history of Prussia is far more instructive prior to 
Frederick’s reign than during or subsequent toit. We wish to 
explore that wonderful governmental and social policy that 
made Prussia a nation of heroes, and made Frederick the con- 
densed impersonation, faithful representative, and efficient 
leader of that heroism. History presents no instance in which 
the characteristics of a whole people have been so truly em- 
bodied in a single individual—and that individual the ruler of 
the nation. Frederick was but Prussia in miniature. Prussia 
the Great is matter of equal interest with Frederick the Great. 
The same blood, the same circumstances, the same training, 
evolve the king and his people. ‘The battles and sieges, the 
marches and counter-marches, the victories and defeats of a 
seven year’s war, afford in their detail little that is amusing 
and less that is instructive. On the other hand, no subject 
can be more interesting, and, if ably handled, none more in- 
structive, than that drilling, training, and education, that 
* defended little Prussia against all Europe, year after year, 
for seven long years, till Europe had enough, and gave up the 
enterprise as one it could not manage.” This view of the sub- 
ject justifies Mr. Carlyle in bestowing so much labor, and de: 
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voting so much space to his introduction. Herodotus pursued 
a similar plan, executed it with infinite ability, with the first 
and greatest of histories, yet which, without its labored, com- 
prehensive, and erudite introduction, would be unintelligible 
and worthless. From the accurate acquaintance of German 
topography displayed in this work, we presume that Mr. Car- 
lyle, like Herodotus, prepared himself by travel for the great 
book which he intended. We mean, not simply that he has 
travelled in Germany, but that he has travelled, sojourned and 
observed with a view to writing this history. Much of these 
two volumes is taken up with court anecdotes. This is always 
the most agreeable kind of reading, and in the instance of 
Prussia also the most instructive kind. Until French manners 
and customs were introduced, corrupting the Spartan simplicity 
of Prussian life, the habits of the court faithfully represented 
the social habitudes and condition of the whole people. The 
table of Frederick William was furnished as plainly and 
economically as that of the better class of his subjects ; and he 
imposed upon himself, and subjected his children to as severe 
educational drill and training, and to as much austerity, sim- 
plicity, and abstemiousness of life, as he required to be prac- 
tised by his soldiers and his subjects. The court was the 
epitome of the social status of the nation ; the sovereign him- 
self but a father treating all his children with a vigorous im- 
partiality. The art of government is the most useful and 
noblest of all arts. It is to be learned not from a priori spec- 
ulations, but only to be deduced from the various experiences 
and examples of the many nations that have fallen or flourished 
according to the wisdom or folly of their governmental policy 
and practices. Social government is more jimportant than 
political government; for social government looks into the 
inmost recesses of society, and carefully drills, trains, and 
educates the individual to play the part of subject and of citi- 
zen. ‘This neglected, and political government in vain attempts 
to make a great people of little individuals—a sound whole of 
rotten parts. ‘The two voltimes already published are what all 
histories should be, but which few are, a social history. 

We thank Mr. Carlyle for his facts, because from them we 
can deduce our own conclusions and build up our own theory. 
We wholly reject his theory. We don’t believe in a simple 
government, like Zekiel Bigelow’s churn, with one wheel and 
acrank. We don’t believe that Frederick William ruled and 
made Prussia great merely with a “‘ walking cane” for scep- 
tre, and ‘“* Tobacco Parliament” for council. Nay, we believe 
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that Prussia, Prussian dril! made him, not he Prussia—and 
that the unspoken instincts and inarticulate voice of the people 
controlled him, while he seemed to control them. ‘‘ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” Soofanation. But this training of a whole 
people is a very complex affair. Hundreds of institutions, 
hundreds of officials, must combine their efforts to train a 
nation. A church, with a numerous priesthood, varying in 
rank and authority, is indispensable, for religion is the first and 
most potent agency in government. An army, with its various 
gradations of rank and authority, is also indispensable. Schools, 
with their teachers and professors, who “ teach the young idea 
how to shoot,” are also a part of that series of subordinations, 
which raises man above the brute, and makes the Being Soci- 
ety a Christian institution, ever ready to interpose its «gis to 
protect the weak against the selfish cannibalism of the indi- 
vidual monad. Man, isolated and individualized, is a devil. 
He is only respectable under a Greek, or Roman, or Prussian 
government, which compels him to work like the bee, for the 
common good. Family government; the government of the 
father and mother, does, next to religion, most to determine 
national character. We agree with Mr. Carlyle, that isolated 
individualism, separate personal liberty, is not to be desiderated 
nor attained, but we cannot agre€ with him that in organizing 
and determining the character of society, any one man ever 
had, or ever will have, much to do. Great men are the results 
of the times; they do not much affect the course of events. 
We will quote from Mr, Carlyle to refute his own theory, 
and to establish ours. Speaking of Frederick William, he 
says ; 

“Tn a military, and also in a much deeper sense, he may be defined as the 
great drill-sergeant of the Prussian nation. Indeed, this had been the function of 
the Hohenzollerns all along this difficult, unpleasant, and indispensable one of drilling. 
From the first appearance of Burggraf Friedrich, with good words and wit 
Heavy Peg. in the wreck of anarchic Brandenburg, and downward ever since, 
this has steadily gone on, and not a little good drilling these ey have 
had, first and last ; just orders given them (wise and just, which, to a respecta- 
ble degree, were Heaven’s orders as well); and certainly, Heavy Peg, for in- 
stance, Heavy Peg, bringing Quitzow’s strong house about his ears, was a re- 
spectable drummer's cat to enforce the same. This has been going on these 
three hundred years. But Frederick William completes the process : finishes it 
off to the last pitch of perfection. Frederick William carries it through every 
fibre and cranny of Prussian business, and, so far as possible, of Prussian life, so 
that Prussia is ali a drilled phalanx, ready tothe word of command ; and what we 
see in the army, ig but the last consummate essence of what exists in the nation 
everywhere. That was Frederick William’s fanction, made ready for him, laid 


to his hand by the Hohenzollern foregoers ; and, indeed, it proved a most benefi- 
cent function. For I have remarked that, of all things, a nation needs first to 
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be drilled, and no nation that has not first been governed by so-called ‘ tyrants,’ 
and held tight to the curb till it became perfect in its paces, and Poesvuanly 
amenable to rule and law, and heartily respectful of the same, and totally abhor- 
rent of the want of the same, ever came to much in this world. 

England itself, in foolish quarters of England, still howls and exeerates lament- 
ably over its William Conqueror and rigorous line of Normans and, Pignta- 
genets ; but without them, if you will consider well, what had it ever been? <A 
gluttonous race of Jutes and Angles, capable of no grand combinations, lumber- 
we chews in pot-bellied equanimity ; not dreaming of heroic toil, and silence, 
and endurance, such as leads to the high places of this universe, and the golden 
mountain-tops where dwell the spirits of the Dawn. Their very ballot-boxes 
and suffrages, what they ca!l their ‘ liberty,’ if these mean ‘ liberty,’ and on such a 
road to Heaven—Anglo-Saxon high-road thither—could never have been possible 
for them on such terms. How could they? Nothing but collision, intolerable 
interpressure(as of men not perpendicular) and consequent battle often supervening, 
could have been jomiiahel those undrilled Anglo-Saxons, their pot-bellied equa- 
nimity itself continuing liable to perpetual interruptions, as in the ag or ja 
time. An enlightened public does not reflect on these things at present, but will 
again by-and-by. Looking with human eyes over the England that now is, and 
over the America and the Australia from pole to pole, and then listening to the 
Constitutional Litanies of Dryasdust, and his lamentations on the old Norman and 
Plantagenet kings, and Ais recognition of departed merit and causes of effects, 
the mind of man is struck dumb.” 


The so-called tyrants were not merely the Plantagenet kings, 
but the sixty thousand soldiers who followed William the Con- 
queror to England, and their descendants. ‘The Norman 
French became the owners of the lands and master of the peo- 
ple of England. Sixty-thousand brave Normans, with the 
Catholic Church to help them, drilling the English continually, 
did make men of them—the men of Agincourt, and Poictiers, 
and Crescy. Such men as England will never see again. 
The government was then exceedingly complex, searching, 
multifarious, and rigid. Not the government of one head, not 
a “ walking cane,” and Tobacco Parliament, nor a Zekiel Bige- 
low’s churn affair, but a government with thousands of heads, 
and of strong arms clad in mail. A government aided and 
fortified by réligion—for all men were then romantically re- 
ligious. The priesthood, though the friends of the people, were 
also the advocates of strict order and subordination. The Church 
was the great balance-wheel that kept up just relations be- 
tween the Norman masters and their Anglo-Saxon vassals. 

Prussia, too, had a nobility equal to that of early Rome. They 
owned the lands, filled all offices in state and in the army, were 
quasi masters of the people, and, to preserve their position, kept 
the people in perfect subordination and “drill.” The Prussian 
army was the truest and noblest representative body in the 
world, for its officers were noblemen, who owned the people 
and the soil of the nation. Men will represent their own inter- 
ests properly, and are very apt to misrepresent other people’s, 
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The Prussian government, in the days of the Fredericks, was 
thoroughly and faithfully represented in all its branches and 
details. Our federal government is elective, but has not one 
representative feature. 

We dislike very much to differ with Mr. Carlyle, with whose 
opinions about government we, in the general, agree ; our ends 
are the same ; we differ only as to the means. We think as 
he does, that so-called tyrannical government is the only thing 
worth calling government. But the governments of the higher 
classes of the people have been quite as all-pervading, tyranni- 
cal, efficient, and good as those of single despots—as witness 
that of Judea before the days of Saul, the governments of the 
Greek republics, and that of the early Roman republic. In- 
dividual liberty was established in Rome by the overthrow of 
the republic and the setting up of the empire. National great- 
ness sank as individual liberty arose, and society, throughout 
all its ramifications, soon became debased, depraved, effemi- 
nate and demoralized. 

The love of liberty which distinguished the Romans in the 
days of Augustus, was just that sort of love of liberty that has 
distinguished Paris from the days of Louis XV., to the present 
hour—a restiveness under the restraints of law, religion, and 
morality ; a hatred of virtue, and a love of all licentious indul- 
gences. This abominable feeling has now spread throughout 
most of Western Europe, and rages violently in our North, 
generating multitudinous isms. In most of Christendom, so- 
ciety is dissolved, disintegrated and demoralized ; and we fuily 
concur with Mr. Carlyle, “ What then must be a new world, 
if there is to be any world much longer!” Our seceding States 
best understand and practice the art of government. Admira- 
ble models for a ‘‘ New World” may be found there. ’Tis as 
well and strictly governed as Judea in the days of Moses; 
Rome, in the time of Brutus the Elder; Sparta, under Lycur- 
gus; or Prussia, under Frederick the Great. A master race 
necessarily improves upon itself, and practices as severe a drill 
as it subjects its inferiors to. Witness the nobility of Rome, 
of England under the Plantagenets, and of Prussia under the 
Fredericks. The gentlemen of the South are better horsemen, 
better marksmen, have more physical strength and activity, 
and can endure more fatigue than their slaves. Besides, they 
have the lofty sentiments and high morals of a master race, 
that would render them unconquerable. Their time is occupied 
in governing their slaves and managing their farms—they are 
slaves themselves to their duties, and have no taste for that 
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prurient love of licentious liberty which has depraved and de- 
moralized free society. lid 

There is much of truth and graphic beauty in Mr. Carlyle’s 
description of the little consequences resulting from the wars 
and conquests of Bonaparte. He was the greatest of modern 
humbugs, “ full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” But 
while the arms of Bonaparte, with all their noise and-din, and 
oceans of bloodshed, have left the surface of society as unruf- 
fled as the ocean lately ploughed by a ship, yet, as the Hessian 
troops left the fly behind them as a memento of their otherwise 
fruitless exploits, so the French instilled the deadly poison of 
their licentious infidel philosophy into whatever countries they 
marched, and thus have demoralized where they could not 
subject. 

The passage to which we have just adverted, is so strikingly 
bold, original, and graphic, that we annex it as a specimen of 
the ability of the author : 


“On the breaking out of that formidable explosion [the French Revolution], 
and suicide of his century, Frederick sank into comparative obscurity ; —s 
amid the ruins of that universal earthquake, the very dust of which darkened all 
the air, and made of day a disastrous midnight. Black midnight, broken only by 
the blaze of conflagrations, wherein, to our terrified imaginations, were seen, not 
men, French and other, but ghastly portents, stalking wrathful, and shapes of 
avenging gods, It must be owned the figure of Napoleon was Titanic, espe- 
cially to the generation that looked on him, and that waited, shuddering, to be 
devoured by him. In general, in that French Revolution, all was on a huge 
scale; if not greater than anything in human experience, at least more grandiose. 
All was recorded in bulletins, too, addressed to the shilling gallery, and there 
were fellows on the stage with such a breadth of sabre, extent of whiskerage, 
strength of windpipe, and command of men and gunpowder, as had never been 
seen before. How they bellowed, stalked, and flourished about, counterfeiting 
Jove’s thunder to an amazing degree! Terrific Drawcansir figures, of enormous 
whiskerage, unlimited command of gunpowder, not without sufficient ferocity, 
and even a certain heroism, stage heroism, in them, compared with whom, to the 
shilling gallery, and frightened, excited theatre at large, it seemed as if there 
had been no generals or sovereigns before ; as‘if Frederick, Gustavus, Cromwell, 
William the _eseeente and Alexander the Great, were not worth speaking of 
henceforth. All this, however, in half a century, is considerably altered. The 
Drawcansir equipments getting gradually torn off, the natural size is seen better; 
translated from the bulletin style into that of fact and history, miracles, even 
to the shilling gallery, are not so miraculous. It begins to be apparent that 
there lived great men before the era of bulletins and Agamemnon. Austerlitz 
and Wagram shot away more gunpowder—gunpowder, probably, in the propor- 
tion of ten to one, or one hundred to one; but neither of them was a tenth part 
such a beating to your enemy as that of Rosbach, brought about by strategie art, 
human ingenuity, and intrepidity, and the loss of 478 men. Leuthen, too, the 
battle of Leuthen (though so few English readers ever heard of it), may very well 
hold up its head beside any victory gained by Napoleon, or another, for the odds 
* were not far from three to one ; the soldiers were of not far from equal quali- 
ty, and only the general was consummately superior, and the defeat a destrue- 
tion. Napoleon did, indeed, by immense expenditure of men and gunpowder, over- 
run Europe for a time, but Napoleon never, by husbanding and wisely expending 
his men and gunpowder, defended a little Prussia against all Europe, year after 
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year, for seven years long, till Europe had enough, and gave up the enterprise as 
one it could not manage. So soon as the Drawcansir equipments are well torn 
off, and the shilling gallery got to silence, it will be found that there were great 
kings before Napoleon, and likewise an art of war, grounded on veracity and hu- 
man courage, and insight, not upon Draweansir rhodomantade, grandiose Dick- 
Turpinism, revolutionary madness, and unlimited my peer of men and gun- 
powder. ‘ You may paint with a very big brush, and yet not be a great painter,’ 
says a satirical friend of mine. This is becoming more and more apparent, as 
the dust, whirlwind, and huge uproar of the last generation gradually dies away 
again. 

Mr. Carlyle entertains a very poor opinion of the men of the 
last century. He charges them generally with want of earnest- 
ness and sincerity ; nay, with downright hypocrisy. Oliver 
Cromwell, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and Frederick William, are 
among the few whom he excepts. He is not satisfied with the 
earnestness accompanied with suave pertinacity of purpose. 
Such earnestness he suspects of hypocrisy. With hima rude, 
coarse, violent manner must accompany strength of will and 
sincerity of conviction, to be considered admirable and trust- 
worthy. Whether his hero be earnest in doing right or 
wrong, provided he does it with all his might, it matters not. 
Outrageousness, persevered in, is, in his estimate, the one 
egsential to constitute a hero—and, probably, from his manner 
of writing, he also thinks it the chiefest merit in an author. 
We have somewhat of his taste in this matter. We like sin- 
cerity and candor, and think its little roughness of manner 
often very becoming; and always far preferable to that cat- 
like Chesterfieldian swavitu in modo, which conquers by de- 
ceiving, and conquers only to betray. We despise, loathe, and 
shun the hypocritical intriguer, but cannot, in avoiding him, 
willingly attach ourselves to boisterous Squire Westerns, 
tyrants coarse and cruel as Cromwell, or outrageous as 
Frederick William. There is plenty of better company be- 
tween these two extremes. Mr. Carlyle loves extremes, and 
avoids the jus/e milieu as something too trite and common- 
place for a genius great as his. We won’t quarrel with this 
propensity, since it secures to us always from his pen what is 
rich, racy, and piquant. He is never dull, trite, or common- 
place. 

During the last century books were rapidly multiplied, and 
so reduced in price as to come within the reach of the multi- 
tude. The periodical press, for the first time, diffused among 
the masses, weekly or daily, a knowledge of all passing events, 
and the increased facilities of travel brought men into more 
frequent intercourse, and enabled them to impart and receive 
mutual information. The striking characteristic of the last 
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century was, that the masses suddenly acquired a degree of 
knowledge and useful information that hitherto had been con- 
fined to the wealthy and learned. Thus the multitude was 
elevated nearer to the level of the distinguished few. The 
mountains were not lowered, but the plains at their bases 
were upheaved, and the mountains looked lower than before. 
All greatness is relative and comparative, and the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people in the eighteenth century elevated 
the masses nearer to the height of the great, and made the 
great less—at least relatively and comparatively. If this 
view be correct, then, the scarcity of distinguished men in the 
eighteenth century, so far from being subject of reproach, 
proves it to have been a greater century than any that pre- 
ceded it. Knowledge was not only rapidly diffused through- 
out Christendom, but by means of greatly increased foreign 
trade, it was carried to every corner of the earth—or, at least, 
we of to-day, following out the example set us by our sires, 
are carrying learning, Christianity, and the useful arts to the 
antipodes. 

All great social improvements, changes, or revolutions, must 
be accompanied with many temporary evils and ill effects. 
The many improvements and inventions in the useful arts 
have facilitated the creation of wealth, and stimulated enter- 
prise and industry ; but, at the same time, stimulated and 
increased the spirit and practice of trade and traffic, which, 
though not producers of wealth, are all-powerful in transferring 
it from the hands of the needy and helpless producers, the 
common laborers, to the pockets of the wealthy and astute 
traders, undertakers, and employers. 

Labor creates wealth ; trade and speculation transfers and 
accumulates it. Far less labor is necessary now to produce 
the comforts of life than was required a century ago ; but trade 
transfers wealth at a more rapidly-increased ratio than the 
ratio of increased production. Hence, there are more paupers 
and more rich men in society than ever before. ‘The false dis- 
tribution of wealth is the master evil of modern times. With 
increased wants, increased intelligence, and more productive 
industry, the poor find themselves sinking lower and lower in 
the social scale, and receding farther and farther in physical 
comfort from the rich, just in proportion as they approximate 
to them in knowledge. Seeing their means diminishing just 
in proportion as their wants increased, and their labor became 
more productive; seeing themselves exploitated (defrauded) 
more and more, by skill and capital, through their agent and 
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engine, trade, of the products of their labor, they became 
desperate and burst out into bloody revolutions—first in 
France, afterward throughout Western Europe. The end is 
not yet! Strikes and trades’ unions still carry on the war of 
labor against capital. Now, really, we think that this 
eighteenth century was no hypocritical, no humbug century, 
but a downright, serious, earnest, and working century. 
Nor did it commit suicide. The French revolution is not 
over, and the eighteenth century survives in the nineteenth 
century. It blazes up every now and then, and spreads over 
half of Europe, as in the “ three days” in 1830, and again in 
1848. It has its standing army of six hundred thousand 
trades’ unionists in England, and its frequent strikes in 
England and New-England. No, the eighteenth century ‘is 
net dead but liveth.” Or, at all events, its ghost oft appears 
in the streets of Paris, London, and New-York, and frightens 
folks clean out of their propriety. 

It was not only the most enlightened and earnest century, 
but grew to be a rude, harsh, imperious, and cruel one; 
rougher and more unmannerly than Sam Johnson, Oliver Crom- 
well, or Frederick William. It ought to be a favorite with 
Mr. Carlyle. At all events, it is a favorite with us, and Mr. 
Carlyle, nor any one else, shall abuse it with impunity. 

As its ghost, more terrible than Hamlet’s, walks amid Irish 
famines, French revolutions, American and English strikes 
and panics, and sits familiar as a household deity at the door 
of. Northern poorhouses and prisons, we point to it and say, 
‘‘There’s something rotten in the state of Denmark.” It 
never walks south of Mason and Dixon’s line. In truth, the 
eighteenth century and its ghost, still haunting men in the 
nineteenth century, is the rock on which we are building our 
philosophy. 

The ill effects of the eighteenth century are so far its most 
obvious and conspicuous effects. The good effects remain yet 
to be reaped. If Englishmen and Northerners will study 
Aristotle and the Old Testament, and travel South, and study 
the institutions of the South, they will learn, from precept and 
example, too, how to reorganize and fashion their social 
system. This they will be sure to do after awhile; for na- 
ture will, in the long run, resume her empire, and society, the 
creature of nature, return to its normal and rightful con- 
dition. 

We know it will be an agreeable relief to the reader to 
turn from our dry speculations to the rich, racy, graphic, 
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humorous, and philosophical text of Mr. Carlyle. We have 
already mentioned the ‘‘ Tobacso Parliament,” and in order to 
the full understanding of this famous institution, we will give 
part of Mr. Carlyle’s description of it. Mr. Carlyle tells us 
Frederick William was quite a sober man, only getting boozy 
every night in the Tobacco Parliament, and like his very sober 
father-in- law, George I. of England, always going swipy to 
bed. Now, if this were all, we wouldn’t presume to question 
his sobriety, for Mr. Carlyle is a Scotchman, and we learn from 
tradition that the colonial Scotch merchants, who were the best 
citizens and soberest men in the world, always went to bed 
tipsy, and got up in the morning without a headache. We re- 
peat, if this were all, especially as Frederick, like George L., 
drank only ale or beer, we dare not dispute his exemplary 
sovriety and regularity of habits; but it is not all—for Mr. 
Carlyle often tells us of his long sprees, extending into the 
day ; and on one occasion, we are informed, he was drunk, 
night and day, for two months. Sober, no doubt, he was, 
comparatively, far soberer than Peter the Great, or ‘August of 
Poland, or than most of his brother sovereigns; but, that he 
was a downright scber man, we are not prepared to admit. In 
other respects, for a sovereign of the eighteenth century, he was 
quite a paragon of morality, and he cannot be too much 
praised for his exemplary conduct as a husband, at a time, too, 
when the other sovereigns of Europe indulged in sensualities 
too gross to detail, yet too open and undisguised ever to be 
forgotten. Now, let us walk into the Tobacco Parliament : 


“Frederick William has not the least shadow of a Constitutional Parliament, 
nor even a Privy Council as we understand it, his ministers being in general 
mere clerks to register and execute what he had otherwise resolved upon, but he 
had his Tabaks Collegium, Tobacco College, Smoking Congress, Tabagie, which 
has made so much noise in the world, and which, in a rough natural way, affords 
him the uses of a Parliament on most cheap terms, and without the formidable 
inconveniences attached to that kind of institution—a Parliament reduced to its 
simplest expression, and instead of Parliamentary eloquence, provided with Dutch 
clay pipes and tobacco; so we may define this celebrated Tabagie of Frederick 
William. 

“Tabagies were not uncommon among German sovereigns of that epoch ; 
George I., at Hanover, had his smoking-room, and select smoking party on an 
evening ; ‘and even at London, as we noticed, smoked nightly, wetting his royal 
throat with thin beer in presence of his fat and of his lean mistress, if there were 
no other company. ‘Tobacco, introduced by the Swedish soldiers in the Thirty 
Years’ War, say some, or even by the English soldiers in the Bohemian or Pa- 
latinate beginnings of said war, say others—tobacco once shown them, was en- 
thusiastically adopted by the German populations, long in want of such an arti- 
cle, and has done important multifarious functions in that country ever since ; for 
truly in polities, morality, and all departments of their practical and apec- 
ulative affairs, we may trace its influences, good and bad, to this day. . . 

“ George I., we say, had his Tabagie, peal other German sovereigns had, but 
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none of them turned it to a political institution as Frederick William did—the 
thrifty man finding it would serve in that capacity withal! He had taken it 
up as a commonplace solace and amusement; it is a reward for doing strenu- 
ously the day’s heavy labors, to wind them up in this manner, in quiet society of 
friendly human faces, into a contemplative smoke-canopy, slowly spreading into 
the realm of sleep and its dreams. . . . 

‘*To ascertain what the true course in regard to this or the other high matter will 
be, what the publie will think of it, and, in short, what and how the Executive 
Royal shall do tierein—this, the essential function of a Parliament and Privy 
Council, was here, by artless, cheap methods, under the bidding of mere nature, 
multifariously done, mere taciturnity and sedative smoke making the most of 
what natural intellect there might be. Theg substitution of tobacco smoke for 
parliamentary eloquence, is by some held to be a great improvement. . ; 

“ Most dexterous Parliament men (Smoke Parliament), no Walpole, no Dun- 
das, no immortal Pitt, first or second, is cleverer in parliamentary practice. 
Look at this, for instance: Seckendorf, one evening, far contrary to his wont, 
which was prostrate respect in easy forms, and always judicious submission of 
one’s own weaker judgment toward his Majesty, has got into some difficult defence 
of the Kaiser—defence very difficult, or in reality impossible. The cautious man 
is flustered by the intricacies of his position, by his Majesty’s indignant coun- 
ter-volleys, and the perilous necessity there is to do the impossible on the spur 
of the instant; gets into emphasis, answers his Majesty’s voleanic fire by ineip- 
ient heat of his own, and, in short, seems in danger of forgetting himself, and 
kindling the Tobacco Parliament into a mere conflagration. That will be an issue 
for us! And yet who dare interfere! Frederick William’s words, in high, 
clangorous, metallic plangeney, and the pathos of a lion, raised by anger into 
song, fall hotter and hotter; Seckenderf’s puckered brow is growing of slate 
color ; his shelf lip, shuttling violently, lisps and snuffles mere unconciliatory 
matter ; what on earth will become of ust ‘ Boom, boom!’ dexterous Grum- 
kow has drawn a hamming-top from his pocket, and suddenly set it spinning. 
There it hums and caracoles through the bottles and glasses, reckless what dan- 
gerous breakage and spilth it may occasion. Frederick William looked aside 
to it indignantly—‘ What is that?!’ inquired he, in metallic tone still high. 
‘Pooh! a toy I bought for the little Prince August, your Majesty; am only 
trying it,’ His Majesty understood the hint, Seckendorf still better; and a jolly 
touch of laughter on both sides brought the matter back into the safe tobacco 
clouds again, . a 

‘It was originally a mere smoking club, got together on hest of nature, with- 
out ulterior intentions ; thus English Parliamenta themselves are understood to 
have been, in the old Norman time, mere Royal Christmas festivities, with natu- 
ral colloquy or parleying between king and nobles ensuing thereupon, and what 
wisest consultation concerning the arduous things of the realm the circumstances 
gave rise to. Such parleyings or consultations—always two in number with 
regard to every matter, it would seem, or even three; one sober, one drunk, 
and one just after being drunk—proving of extreme service in practice, grew 
to be Parliament, with its three readings and what not.” 


Mr. Carlyle really ought to visit Ame.ica to find fitting 
themes for his pen. The South would give him a warm wel- 
come, for she thinks him at least half right. ‘The frontier 
Western territories, when they improvise justice and practice 
Lynch law, would give him an enthusiastic reception. What 
a book he might write on “ Scenes in the West, with the early 
days of Andrew Jackson.” Old Hickory, before he joined the 
church, is the very hero for his pen. And then again, the out- 
rageous earnestness of Western manners and mode of life, are 
not only excusable, but often necessary, in a new country, 
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where law and order are not yet established, and men have to 
take care of themselves, and make and administer law for 
themselves; but in an old sedate country like England, or 
Prussia, the lawless pranks of his heroes are out of place, in 
bad taste, and quite inexcusable. The government of law is 
the natural government of man, and nothing but dire necessity 
can excuse its temporary neglect or breach. But we fear, if 
he were to go West, the frontier folks would never permit him 
to return. His doctrines of government, which unite all the 
powers of State in a single head, and dispense with other law 
than the will of the despot, would suit a new society. They 
would make him governor—a sort of Brigham Young, with all 
his powers, but without his peculiar perquisites and privileges. 
These latter, we suppose, he might, at his time of life, dispense 
with without inconvenience ; and yet he is a wonderful admi- 
rer of August, the physically strong, of Poland, with his three 
hundred and fifty-five and a half bastards. He never mentions 
him without giving the exact present number of his illegiti- 
mate offspring. One of his most agreeable peculiarities is, that 
instead of flying into a passion with every sinner he meets, 
and moralizing and sermonizing on the occasion, he keeps his 
temper, and makes merry over the poor unfortunate fellow— 
thus distilling honey, for the reader, from the bitterest flowers. 
He must be the best tempered and happiest of men; for noth- 
ing seems to ruffle him. He knows well “ offences will come,” 
and is so conscious of his own moral rectitude, that he never 
seeks to prop his own character by carping at the characters 
of other people. He takes it for granted that the reader has 
common sense and common morality, and doesn’t dose him 
with a lecture on the impropriety of Frederick William’s shy- 
ing crockery at the crown prince and Wilhelmina, nor on the 
wickedness of King August, in having so many children. 
Would that all historians would follow his example, give us 
men’s actions, without boring us with homilies as to the good 
or bad of them. 

Mr. Carlyle, years ago, objected to American institutions, that 
they were only “ Anarchy, plus the street-constable.” We 
thought this an admirable hit, and have often quoted it for 
the instruction of our fellow-countrymen. It was natural we 
should admire it, because we think government in its proper 
and normal state is an exceedingly complex multiform affair, 
éompounded of a great many prescriptive institutions, working 
together for the common good. But he, who thinks the simple 
despotisms of Cromwell and Frederick William the ne plus 
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ultra of human governments, seems to us very inconsistent at 
finding fault with “Anarchy plus the street-constable,” at 
least, if the constable be intrusted with sufficiently large 
powers, and armed with a big walking-stick. 

Like Mr. Carlyle, we are a very great admirer of Frederick 
William. ’Tis true we discover spots upon the sun, but as its 
invigorating radiancy is not impaired thereby, we prefer to do 
homage to its life-preserving brilliancy, rather than carp at 
the harmless specks upon its disk. As a king, we cannot dis- 
cover that in the faithful, laborious, and efficient performance 
of his dutiesto his subjects, he is excelled by any of whom 
history gives account. He practised, taught, and enforced 
the most rigid economy, not only in every department of gov- 
ernment, but also in his own household. Frugal, industrious, 
systematic himself, he required all others to follow his example. 
Not a cent of tax was imposed but for necessary purposes, and 
not a cent lost or wasted in the expenditure. He beautified 
and built up cities, peopled and improved waste portions of the 
country, preserved peace and good order, saw that justice was 
fairly administered, built up the finest army in Europe, made 
Prussia rich, powerful, happy and contented, and died out of 
debt, leaving an overflowing treasury. No prince ever admin- 
istered government more wisely or more successfully. He 
was certainly a great king, and to be a great king is to be a 
great man. Was he a good man? On the whole, we think 
he was. He was no usurper, like Cromwell. He did not ac- 
quire power by treason, perjury, and regicide. Despotic power 
was not sought by him, but devolved on him by hereditary 
right. He exercised the right thus devolving on him 
with scrupulous conscientiousness, great ability, and in- 
defatigable industry. In all this he was a good man. 
Though kind, warm-hearted, and affectionate, he was 
choleric and explosive; but his caprices of temper affect- 
ed not his public administration, and were only felt in his pri- 
vate family, among his official household, and in his Tobacco 
Parliament. His habitual kindness to those near his person 
quite compensated for his occasional freaks of temper, thump- 
ings of his cane, and hurling of harmless crockery—* imbelle 
telum et sine ictu”—for he always missed his aim, and only 
smashed the crockery—no doubt intending to miss, throwing 
crockery being only an earnest and emphatic mode of expres- 
sing his wishes and commands. Rather a breach of good 
manners than of good morals. We will give two family anec- 
dotes, from which alone the ingenious reader will be able to 
infer his real character. 
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His third child, Louisa, was about to marry the prince 
of Anspach, but it was not yet too late to recede and break 
off the match if her father consented. Louisa was only fifteen 
years of age, was a favorite with her father (who tien lay 
sick), had just received a letter from the prince, her an»wer to 
which must unalterably determine her fate. She carries the 
letter to her father, when the following scene ensues : 

‘* Hearken, Louisa, it is still time,” said the king. “ Tell 
us, wouldst thou rather go to Anspach now, or stay with me? 
If thou choose to stay thou shalt want for nothing, either, to 
the end of thy life. Speak!’ “At such unexpected ques- 
tion,” says Fassman, ‘there arose a fine blush over the prin- 
cess’s face, who seemed to be at a loss for her answer. How- 
ever, she soon collected herself, kissed his majesty’s hand, and 
said: * Most gracious papa, I will to Anspach! To which 
the king replied: ‘ Very well, then; God give thee all happi- 
ness and a thousand blessings. But hearken, Louisa,’ the 
king’s majesty was pleased at the same time to add, ‘ We 
will make a bargain, thou and I. You have excellent flour at 
Anspach, but in hams and smoked sausages you don’t come up, 
either in quality or quantity, to us in this country. Now, I 
for my part, like good pastries, so, from time to time, thou 
shalt send me a box of nice flour, and I will keep thee in 
hamsand sausages. Wilt thou, Louisa?’ That the princess 
answered, ‘ Yes,’”’ says poor Fassman, with the: tear in his 
eye, “‘ may readily be supposed. Nay, all that heard the 
thing round the royal bed there—simple humanities of that 
kind from so great a king—had almost, or altogether, tears in 
their eyes.” 

Now let as see the other side of the picture, drawn by the 
king’s eldest daughter, a smart, spiteful, mischievous woman, 
who from infancy had been in league with her brother Fred- 
erick, to cross, thwart, and ridicule her father. She affected 
literature, but confined her efforts in that line chiefly to writing 
epistolary libels on her father. The scene which she describes 
occurs some months after the one we have just given. King 
still sick, unable to walk, and wheeled about in a chair : 


“At table his majesty told the queen that he had letters from Anspach ; the 
young Margraf to be at Berlin in May for his wedding ; that M. Bremer, his tu- 
tor, was just coming with the ring of betrothal for Louisa. He asked my sister 
if that gave her pleasure, and how she would regulate her housekeeping when 
married. My sister had got into the way of telling him whatever she thought, 
and home truths sometimes, without his taking it ill. She answered with her 
customary frankness that she would have a good table, which should be deli- 
cately served, and,’ added she, ‘which shall be better than yours. And if I 
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have children I will not maltreat them like you, nor force them to eat what they 
have an aversion to.’ ‘ What do you mean by that?’ replied the king, ‘ what 
is there wanting at my table?’ ‘There is this wanting,’ she said, ‘that we 
cannot have enough, and the little there is consists of coarse pot herbs, that no- 
body can eat.’ The king, as was not unnatural, began to get angry at her first 
answer; this last put him quite in a fury, but all his anger fell on my brother 
and me. He first threw a plate at my brother's head, who ducked out of the 
way ; he then let fly another at me, which I avoided in like manner. A hail- 
storm of abuse followed these first hostilities. He rose into a passion against 
the queen, reproaching her with the bad training she gave her children,” &c. 


Now, no doubt, Wilhelmina omits to mention that she and 
brother Fred, who were eternally quizzing their father, and try- 
ing to mortify and oppose him in every way, laughed right out 
at Louisa’s insulting and unfeeling impertinence, and at their 
father’s wounded and mortified feelings—and that mamma 
smiled approvingly. What else could the king do? Surely 
not quarrel with Louisa, just about to part for a distant home 
and an untried fate—none but a brute would have done that. 
Yet insulted and ridiculed at his own table, the choleric man 
must burst with rage if he did not give it vent some way. 
What more proper than to fall foul of his two eldest children 
and his wife, who were eternally at war with him—the queen 
with her political intrigues, and they with their nicknames and 
endless ridicule and contradiction. Besides, they would re- 
main at home, and, though defeated to-day, might renew the 
battle to-morrow. Poor Louisa must not be sent off to her 
new home wounded in spirit and at variance with her fond 
father. The king (making allowance for the manners of the 
day), acted naturally—just as a warm, noble-hearted, hot- 
headed, old King Lear of a fellow might be expected to act. 
So far we prove hirn to be a good as well as a great man. 

Far the gravest imputation against the character of Fred- 
erick William arises from the treatment of his son, Frederick 
the Great. Prussia being a small state surrounded by large 
and powerful nations, it had always been the policy and prac- 
tice of her rulers to drill the people of all classes in the arts of 
war, to inure them to hardship and privation, to inculcate rigid 
economy and simplicity of living ; in fine, to make of Prussia 
almost a modern Sparta. French fashions, French luxury, and 
French thought and sentiment, were held in general contempt. 
Domestic life in Prussia was almost as pure and simple as 
Tacitus describes that of their ancestors to have been in his 
day. Frederick William had been a soldier under Marlborough, 
and had learned to endure and relish the hardships and dangers 
of military life. He was austerely Prussian in opinion and in 
practice—a very Lycurgus of a prince. He loathed every- 
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thing French—despised all learning except that of the practi- 
cal sort—was bigoted in his Protestant faith, and as little 
tolerant of Calvinistic fatalism as of French infidelity. He 
was a man of decided opinions and strong convictions on all 
subjects—slow but clear-headed. He felt it to be his duty to 
educate and train up his son to regular, punctual, business 
habits; to make him an accomplished, hardy, practical soldier ; 
to teach him national and domestic economy, a rigid, exact, 
and searching administration in civil as weil as military mat- 
ters ; in fine, to train him up to govern well—and to dispense 
with all education that did not subserve this end. 

This programme of education appears to us admirable. A 
nation’s prosperity, safety, nay, very existence, depended upon 
its being successfully carried out. Frederick William did ulti- 
mately carry it out with most brilliant success. His son be- 
came the greatest prince, both in war and in peace, that ever 
filled a modern throne ; and he became so solely by acquiring 
that information and those tastes which his father firmly and 
positively insisted that he should acquire. The end always 
justifies the means, when a little evil has to be suffered in 
order to attain a great good. 

Admit that the father was sometimes too harsh in the treat- 
ment of his son; still, as he acted conscientiously, and attain- 
ed great and good results, we think, on the whole, his conduct 
challenges approbation. But was he tooharsh? Young Fred- 
erick was, from infancy, obstinate, perverse, conceited, way- 
ward, selfish, and contradictory. His strongest passion in 
early life was the love of giving pain. He opposed his father 
in everything, and made him a constant subject of jest and 
ridicule—took to foppery in dress and manners, playing on the 
flute, writing poetry, studying French immoral and infidel 
beoks, aping French modes and manners, and practising ef- 
feminate, dissolute, and depraved habits. At length his gross- 
ness of licentiousness became so great that his course of life 
would not bear detail, and is only darkly and mysteriously 
hinted at by the chroniclers of the day. Of course he avoided 
the duties and the studies required by his father. From this 
depth of debasement he was snatched “as a brand from the 
burning.” It was no time for mild measures, They had been 
tried without success for fifteen years. Indeed he had always 
been treated with considerable rigor, and closely supervised. But 
all would not do. Sunk in the depths of iniquity, disgraced in 
the eyes of the world, and of his own family, he still pertina- 
ciously opposed, contradicted, and disobeyed his father. This 
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drew forth from the king frequent bursts of passion, and an oc- 
casional blow from the cane. At last the prince attempted to 
escape, and the king had him tried and condemned to death 
as a deserter—for the prince was a colonel in the Prussian 
army. Of course the king pardoned him, but for a long while 
kept him in durance vile. This at length subdued his stubborn 
spirit, and brought him to his reason. He took kindly to the 
studies and pursuits required by his father, became devoted to 
military matters, discovered all the tastes, most of the weak- 
nesses, and ten times the talents of his father. It was now 
obvious that all along his spirit had been so perverse and con- 
tradictory that in order to give pain to his warm-hearted father, 
he had done violence to his natural tastes and inclinations, 
pursued a mode of life which he did not like, and avoided that 
Spartan manner which was equally natural to himself, to his 
father, and to Prussia. 

But he had sown the seeds of evil, destined in after-times 
to debauch and deprave German purity and simplicity, French 
fashions, thought, manners, and much of infidel philosophy 
introduced by him, have demoralized Germany, and are de- 
moralizing Christendom. The instincts of the father were 
more worthy than the learning and philosophy of the son. 

We part with Mr. Carlyle with infinite reluctance, and in 
excellent good humor. We cordially tender him our hand at 
parting. Englishmen have better taste in pugilism than in 
literature, more love for boxing than for reading. He can 
never hope to rival the popularity of Tom Sayers, or to be 
lionized as he is, unless instead of sustaining power and pre- 
rogative he will turn radical and write treason. Then, like 
Macaulay and Brougham, he may attain the peerage. Another 
condition to great success and to court favor is, that he should 
survive his intellect. They never buy off a traitor until he 
ceases to be worth buying—-until ‘the brains are out.” What 
harm could such a poor, garrulous dotard as Brougham do? 
Why wait to buy off traitors until after their fangs are drawn 
by age? Truth is—in England conservatism is cowed and 
conquered, and afraid, not only to utter its real opinions, but 
even afraid to commend those whe openly and candidly sustain 
its cause. Mr. Carlyle is the great mind of England, and the 
only man in England who dares openly sustain royalty. Men 
of property, the nobility itself, in base submission to the mob, 
condemn their only champion. Posterity will say of him, that 
“he was the honestest, ablest, and bravest man in England,” 
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ART. IV.—THE RULER AND THE RULED. 


THE RIGHT OF HUMAN RULE-—-THE AUTHORITY OF CIVIL GOY- 
ERNMENTS. 


“They bawi for freedom in their senseless mood, 
Yet still revolt when truth would set them free ; 
License they mean when they cry liberty, 
For who loves that must first be wise and good.” 
MILTon. 


Tre right of human rule—the propriety of human authority 
—the ground in morals for the dominion of man over man in 
the social relations of life, has been the object of philosophic 
rcsearch, time out of mind. 

We purpose to discuss this question in the remarks that are 
to follow. The question is, what constitutes the right of hu- 
man authority. This, of course, involves the question of the 
rights of man. Our idea of the rights of man is this, viz. : 
that the social state is philosophically regulated, and that these 
regulations are human rights. We, therefore, draw no dis- 
tinction between a rule of social life and a right—the rule con- 
stituting the right. 

This proposition we will endeavor to make plain in the 
further discussion of the subject. All men are accustomed to 
the exercise of human authority, and the right of that authori- 
ty is so intimately associated with the public welfare that the 
general mind makes the public welfare the standard of 
right. 

We take this standard of right to be the science of the social 
state—the principles of social life and although we admit that 
the public welfare is invariably promoted by their observance, 
still, we deny that the public welfare is a rule of right, and 

hould not be so regarded. 

No body-politic can prosper permanently—can, in the long 
run, secure the public welfare, except by the observance of 
the rights of man ; yet there are instances in which a people may 
appear to prosper who depart from those rights in many im- 
portant particulars. 

Honesty is not invariably the most advantageous policy. It 
is only the most advantageous ultimately, or in the long run. 

Since, sometimes, it is not advantageous to act right—toact 
in strict observance of ethical science, it follows that the pub- 
lic welfare is not the true foundation of right. We must re- 
gard something aside from, something independent of, the pub- 
lic welfare—something in the character of social rules—some- 
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thing permanent, and of universal application—so mething that 
stands in relation to the public good, as the principles of chem- 
istry, for example, stand to their practical exemplification—as 
the science of morals stands to human conduct—a science, a 
human welfare--rights characterized as ethical rules." Hu- 
man welfare or the public good is a consequence flowing from 
the observance of the rights of man, or the rights of action that 
constitute a social science. 

In order that the reader may fully comprehend my idea, let 

me take an illustration, drawn from our most familiar prac- 
tice; one constantly occurring to observation in the social 
state. 
Let us take, for example, that principle of social life which 
forbids one man from taking the property of another without 
his consent, and in opposition to his wishes. The violation of 
this law we eall theft or stealing. This rule, in our judgment, 
is one of the rights of man, for the reason that it states what is 
right in the social state. 

If A, therefore, forcibly takes the property of B, he violates 
the right, ruling between them. Henee, he violates B’s right. 
B has the right on his side when he appeals to a rule of the so- 
cial state, sustaining his appeal. 

Why does A do B a wrong, when he takes his property with- 
out his approbation? ‘The answer is plain. Because he vio- 
lates a rule of social life regulating the relation they sustain to 
each other—being a social state. If A were, indeed, to take 
the property of B, against his eonsent, B could charge upon 
him that he had done him a wrong. To do any man a wrong, 
is to violate the right of a man. Hence, to do wrong, is to vio- 
late the right, and to violate the right, is to violate a rule of so- 
cial life. Hence the seience of human life constitutes the rights 
of man. 

If this view of the subject of human rights be sound, then it 
follows, as a necessary consequence, that the rights of man are 
limitations of the freedom or free agency of man. 

If A could not take the property of B—were not, as we say, 
naturally free to take it—the rule making it right for him not 
to take it would never have been instituted as a right in the 
social state. 

When a rule of the social state dictates to it not to do a cer- 
tain action, he is restrained in the freedom of his conduct te 
that extent. And it is because he is free to do it that it be- 
comes a part of wisdom in the social state, to direct him not to 
use his freedom, except under the limitations of social govern- 
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ment. Hence government and freedom oppose each other. We 
cease to be free in so far as we are controlled. This shows that 
the public welfare in the social state depends on control, and 
not on freedom—depends on government, and not on freedom 
from government—depends on limitation of liberty, and not 
liberty itself. 

Civil /éberty has been the theme of praise among men, and 
most wrongfully. Men accustom themselves to think that the 
more liberty accorded to the citizens in any state by the ruling 
authority, the greater the public happiness and _ prosperity. 
This is the infatuation of our age. It arises from erroneous 
views of the social state. It arises from confounding liberty 
with rule. Men, by nature, are free agents. We are all, at 
birth, in a state of freedom, and do not come under rule until 
we arrive at years of accountability. Hence, a state of free- 
dom is a state of exemption from moral government. Hence, 
when moral rule supervenes, our liberty, is controlled by the 
moral government. 

We are well persuaded that a very great error is committed, 
when we jump to the conclusion that liberty is the quality 
that beautifies and adorns the social state. We hold that the 
thing that primarily constitutes the public happiness and 
prosperity, is not liberty—is not freedom, but is, on the con- 
trary, limitations of that freedom—the limitations of it that 
constitute the science of social life, the rights of man. 

What is a written constitution of government, but pre- 
scribed limits placed on the powers of rulers? The reason 
why we prefer a republican government to a monarchy is, be- 
cause the rulers under the one are restricted to a sphere of ac- 
tion more limited than those of the other, and not because the 
one confers more liberty than the other—for manifestly it does 
not, and cannot. It is an entire mistake, a glaring philosophic 
error, to suppose that any civil legislature, any human law- 
giver, can confer aliberty. It can donosuchthing. It can 
only legalize one—it can only sanction one—it can only au- 
thorize one. All liberties of action are birth-rights, or, rather, 
to speak with entire correctness, are birth diberties, are natu- 
ral powers, are of older date than civil authority. Liberty, 
or, what is the same, freedom of action, comes from nature. In 
either words we have, by nature, a sphere of action within 
which we can move or act, and without which we cannot 
move or act. Hence, none but God can give me a liberty 
of action. A/l my powers of motion come from creation. 

Now, in order to have civil government, and the consequent 
welfare in the social state that comes from civil rule, civil 
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law-givers first look at and contemplate the natural liberty of 
man, and finding that that natural freedom is inconsistent 
with social peace and security, proceed to place restrictions on 
it. Hence, a republican form of government is nothing more 
than written restrictions placed on the natural powers of re- 
publican rulers. Having power, they would naturally proceed 
to use that power, to the prejudice of the public, were they 
not restrained by the written constitution. Men are at liberty 
to do wrong. Hence liberty is a dangerous thing. But wise 
and proper restrictions put on liberty, take the sting out of it, 
and make it civil. Hence civil liberty is nothing more than 
natural liberty, forced by restrictions to be civil. In other 
words, the civil authority coerces men, by bodily penalties, to 
restrain their freedom, and to be civil or well-behaved in the 
state. Remove the civil rule, and remand men back to the 
exercise of natural liberty, and the consequence is the ruin of 
the social state. Hence it is natural freedom that ruins social 
concord. Hence it is moral rule or government that restores 
social concord, and it does it by restraining the nalural free- 
dom of man. 

We all came into this world in a state of nature, and we 
continue in that state—that free state, that state of exemption 
from moral or civil control, up to a certain period, when we 
pass out of or from it. We call that period the period of ac- 
countability. When we arrive at years of accountability, then, 
and not till then, are we civilly or morally governed in our in- 
tercourse with others of our race. Social comes after natural 
life. 

J am a slaveholder, and yet I hold that my slave was created 
in a state of freedom from the institution of slavery. And 
why do I so hold? Because, in my judgment, the institution 
of slavery is moral. Because it is moral, I therefore hold that 
my slave is not morally bound by it, until he arrives at years 
of accountability. It would be the cruelest injustice to hold 
otherwise. 

I hold it to be cruelly unjust to say that any creature is sub- 
ject to moral rule, until he is of age to comprehend its force 
and obligation. 

My slave owes me obedience, but when does that obligation 

. begin’to run? Certainly not during infancy—during non- 
age. It does not begin to attach until the state of infancy has 
ceased, and a state of accountability supervened. That all 
men are born free, is not to be disputed. But what are we 
to understand by this? Simply that moral and civil govern- 
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ments do not take hold of any creature of a just and wise 
God, until they have sense enough to perceive the force of the 
obligation, the force and effect of limitations. 

If infants lie, it is not wrong; if infant slaves disobey their 
masters, it is not wrong. Let infants do as they will, they 
are free—free both from civil and moral obligations. They 
are in the state of nature, which means exemption from moral 
and civil rule. It means exemption from moral and civil rule, 
for the reason that these two systems of government on/y at- 
tach after infants pass from the state affected by nature to a 
state of accountability, which is not a natural state, but one 
affected by apprehension of moral government. Can infants 
do wrong? You are compelled to say they can, if they are 
bound by moral rules, for certainly they can violate them, for 
they can lie, steal, and be disobedient to authority. If they 
cannot do wrong during infancy, then the conclusion is un- 
avoidable, that they are not morally bound—are not the sub- 
jects of moral government, but are free from it. 

No man can say that the institution of domestic servitude is 
right and moral, and at the same time say that infants are 
created subject to slavery, without fixing moral accountability 
on infants. Who fixes moral accountability? None but God. 
Can God hold my infant slave to be subject to moral obligation 
during his state of infancy, and preserve the attribute of benev- 
alence ? Certainly he cannot. 

One of two things is inevitable: 1. Hither my slave is born 
free from moral obligation ; or, 2. He is created subject to 
moral responsibility during his state of infancy. 

Now, few men will be bold enough to say that an infant is 
subject to moral responsibility. If he is not, then there is but 
one other alternative, and that is, that he is born free from it. 
And then it follows, ifhe is free from it, that a state of nature 
is a state of exemption from moral rule and moral respon- 
sibility. 

Turning again to the point more immediately in hand, we 
affirm that the true philosophic secret, touching civil govern- 
ment, is, how far to limit the natural state—how far to regu- 
late the natural freedom of man. 

We must bear in mind, that the natural liberty of man is 
restrained and regulated by the moral government of God. 

Must civil government copy the moral? If so, then civil 
government properly restrains the freedom of man, when it 
conforms its rule to the authority of the moral, for then it is 
right, if the other be right. 
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What I understand by moral government in the social 
state, is the science of that state, or those principles that adorn 
and beautify, when they are observed, the several relations of 
life. 

I have argued the question of the involuntary servitude of 
the African race in the light of moral philosophy, and have 
not hesitated, as a slaveholder, to admit that slavery abridges 
the natural liberty of the slave. 

But I have insisted, and vehemently, and I think truthfully 
insisted, that even if we, as slaveholders, admit that the 
institution of involuntary bondage does limit the natural 
liberty of the slave, that abolitionists can make nothing out of 
it prejudicial to our cause. 

I maintain that moral government—-that religious govern- 
ment—that all human governments of any virtue or excel- 
lence, necessarily abridge the natural freedom of our race, 
for there is nothing else or other that they can possibly reg- 
ulate. 

What does to regulate mean? It means to bring something 
under rule. The something to be regulated, must be, not 
regulated—must be without the pale of rules, before regula- 
tion, else regulation is needless. 

Why do legislatures prescribe rules for the regulation of the 
social state? Is it not because the rules are absent, and, 
therefore, needed. 

Why does God prescribe moral rules? Why does he not 
content himself, so (reverently) to say, with man’s nature— 
man’s state of nature—man’s original and natural freedom ? 
There is but one rational reply to this question, and that is, 
because they are needed—because our state is otherwise with- 
out them. 

Upon what other supposition can moral rules be needed, 
than upon the one that they are absent before introduced ? 
Being absent in our state of nature, our state by nature needs 
regulation, and needing it, God interposes, and we have 
moral government. .Do we not have moral rules manifestly 
then, because, by nature, we are free, 7. e. free agents ? 

What does a free agent mean? Does it mean a bound 
agent? Certainly not. It were a contradiction in terms to 
call a man downd in moral obligation, an agent free. He is 
plainly not free, to the extent of the obligation. Just pre- 
cisely so far as an agent is bound in moral obligation, is he 
fettered or limited, or restrained in his agency. 

What is moral obligation but a limitation of human 
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agency? Now, what is meant by limiting or abridging 
human agency? Does it not mean lessening it—making it 
less than the agency was before ? 

Would it not be absurd and ridiculous for any lawgiver to 
tell me not to do an action which he knew I could not. If he 
be not bereft of reason, would he not be first well assured that 
I could do the act before he would put himself to the trouble of 
telling me not to do it, under pain of his displeasure. God 
knows that I can steal or lie, for example. This is my 
natural agency—my free agency—knowing that I can do 
wrong in virtue of my natural powers, he applies to the free 
agency a moral agency—which latter morally binds—restricts 
me within less limits than I had before; so, that under moral 
rule I cannot morally do certain acts that previously I had the 
natural liberty todo. Hence, moral rule is a necessary limi- 
tation of natura] liberty, and hence, we hold that it would be 
impossible to show slavery to be right—to be moral—to be a 
rule prevailing in the social relation between the descendants 
of Ham and those of Japheth, unless we could show that it 
abridged the natural liberty of man. 

Let us ask the reader this question: Can a slave freely do 
wrong? In a moral point of view, has he the freedom to do 
wrong? We presume no man will deny his freedom in this 
regard, for that were to divest him of moral responsibility. 

If, now, the reader admits that slaves have the liberty to do 
wrong, I ask him farther to define this liberty, and to trace it 
to its source and origin. If he do this, he will be constrained 
to admit the principle for which we are contending in this 
essay, viz., that all our powers of action are due to nature— 
that moral and civil governments restrain our natural agency 
—which is a free agency—an agency naturally free from all 
obligation. Hence, we do not trace moral obligation to na- 
ture. We trace it through the social relations of life, back, 
directly to God. It prevails in the social state, which is a 
state of posterior origin, to the state o/ »ature, and, therefore, 
adventitious and circumstantial. The great argument against 
the institution of slavery is, that all men are created free, and 
that, being naturally free, it is contrary to natural law and 
to natural justice to deprive them of their liberty. 

It is precisely to meet this position that our argument is 
constructed. 

Denying the natural origin of moral rule—affirming the 
natural origin of free agency—we insist that all moral rules 
are abridgments of natural freedom——are ethical regulations of 
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the state of nature, and that it is no objection to the institu- 
tion of slavery to say that it is not of natural origin—to say 
that it abridges the natural freedom of the slave. We main- 
tain that natural freedom is exemption from moral government. 

In tracing back the institution of slavery to its origin, we 
stop short of the original creation, and date it in the family of 
Noah. We maintain that then, and not at the original crea- 
tion, God subjected the descendants of Ham to that state, and 
that, therefore, it is right and moral—right and moral, be- 
cause, being the will of God, in respect to the social relations 
betweon the descendants of Ham and those of his younger and 
better brother, it is the right of that state—right in that state 
—making it a right state. 

This brings us back to our original position—that the rights 
of man are the rules of social state. 

If now we can prove that slavery, as a system of social life, 
prevails between the black and the white man, we then prove 
the existence of rules of social life, and if rules of social life 
are the rights of man, it follows that slavery, as a system of 
rules, constitute the rights of men: ¢.e. right rules for men— 
a right system between the black and white races—a system 
having the Divine sanction. If slavery be right—if it have 
the Divine sanction, then I have the right to insist on the obe- 
dience of my slave in that state. This right being my right, is 
the right of a man, and, hence, one of the rights of man. If 
it be right for him to submit, the rule requiring it is a right 
rule, if it have the Divine sanction ; and if it be a right rule, 
it is the right of a man, and hence, the man—my slave—is 
right when he submits to my authority. 

I cannot have the right to insist on his submission, unless it 
be right for him, or be his right, to submit; for right rules, in 
the social state, are always reciprocal terms, and always 
regulate two or more men. 

We never have a social state, unless we have two or more 
parties to the state, and hence, any rule, establishing a right, 
binds more than one. 





ART, V.—THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY, 
Tue Chicago Convention, by adopting the prelude or pre- 


amble of the Declaration of Independence as a part of their 
platform, have planted themselves on the doctrine of Locke, 
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that government is artificial and man-made, and that each in- 
dividual becomes subject to government, not by birth and na- 
ture, but by express agreement, or by silent aequiescence— 
which is implied agreement. ‘This is called by philosophers 
and jurists the ‘ social contract.’ On the other side, Senator 
Chestnut has correctly defined the leading doctrine of the 
Democratic party. They hold, with Aristotle, that society and 
government (which is the life and ligament that holds society 
together) are of. natural origin and as old as human kind. 
That we do not form society, but are born members and sub- 
jects of society, just as bees, ants, and other social and herding 
animals. Senator Chestnut, in addition to the gown of the 
philosopher, is almost entitled to the mantle of the prophet. 
The Chicago platform formally and authoritatively places the 
Republican party in the exact position assigned to them by the 
Senator two months before that Convention assembled. Never 
was so broad, distinct, and momentous an issue made up be- 
tween two political parties. Heretofore foreigners have com- 
plained that political disputes and issues in America were so 
trivial as to be unintelligible. Surely we have most effectively 
removed all grounds for continuance of that imputation. 

We of the Democratic party may, in entering on the can- 
vass, without profanity, borrow the invocation of Milton to his 
muse : 

“ What in us is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 


We may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


We, the Democratic party, humbly and reverently re- 
ceived human institutions, in the main, as the will, the man- 
date, and the gift of God. Like the fruits of the earth they 
should be cultivated, but cannot be created, out and out. The 
secrets of social life are as much hidden from mortal ken as 
those of vegetable or animal life. The statesman is but the 
farmer, who weeds, trims, manures and cultivates his plants ; 
or the physician, who ministers to the diseases of the patient. 
If he be a Democrat, he would no more attempt to make a 
government, out and out, than the farmer to make a tree, or 
the physician to fabricate a living human being. 

The political creed of the Republicans is infidel, and usually 
advocated by infidel philosophers. The words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which they adopt, are—‘* We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal ; that 
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they are endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalienable 
rights ; that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. ‘That to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed ; that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” 

This declaration of principles is at war with the instituticn 
of domestic slavery, and equally at war with Christian mar- 
riage and with private property in lands: for such marriage 
deprives the wife of liberty, which is unalienable, and property 
in lands destroys human equality, and begets serious loss of 
liberty—for the landholders can command the labor of the 
landless, and thus deprive them of liberty, or if they refuse to. 
work, starve them, and thus deprive them of life. No existing 
government, according to the Chicago platform, is rightful, be- 
cause they all deprive the larger part of mankind of liberty 
and equality, and to such deprivation they have not by express 
or implied contract consented, or if they have so consented or 
contracted, the agreement is not binding, because “ liberty” is 
“* wnalienable.” 

The leaders of the Republican party fully comprehend the 
breadth and scope of their platform. ‘They intended free love, 
free lands, and free negroes, as the desirable and necessary 
sequences and results of their doctrines. Mr. Greeley, their 
great editorial leader, was the first to open his columns to the 
discussion of this interesting subject. His phalansteries are 
only free love establishments a little disguised. The whole 
North has followed Mr. Greeley’s lead. Marriage has been 
made a mere civil contract—a temporary partnership, to be 
dissolved at any moment by mutual agreement, or by divorce, 
granted as a matter of course by their courts and legislatures. 
Practice always precedes precept. Free love has, for many 
years past, been the custom and habit of the North, and was 
transferred thence to its interesting colony in Utah. Woman’s 
Rights have at last an authoritative recognition. Mr. Andrews, 
the great abolition philosopher, tells us that many years ago, 
there were ten runaway wives to one runaway negro—and we 
know that thousands of divorces are granted yearly by several | 
of the legislatures and courts at the North. The Republicans: 
now propose to remedy all this. Mr. Greeley has for fifteen: 
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years been asserting the equal right of all men to the soi!, and 
Mr. Seward has followed in his wake. Some seventeen years 
ago Mr. Greeley proposed a compromise to this effect :—* All 
men have equal right to the soil, of which right no govern- 
ment can rightfully deprive them; but it is inconvenient to 
divide the already appropriated lands, therefore, to compensate 
the landless. for the wrong which law and government have 
done to them, Congress should give to them the public 
lands.” This has been for nearly twenty years the agrarian 
doctrine of the North. The Chicago Convention proposes to 
carry out this doctrine by its Homestead Law. We repeat, that 
the leaders of the Republican party, and a majority of the 
Northern people, are the advocates of free luve, free lands, and 
free negroes. When our statement is contradicted, by a 
respectable and intelligent person, we have abundance of proof 
in reserve, to remove all doubt. 

We have not yet come to the intended subject of our essay. 
That was a far humbler one than to argue the respective merits 
of the Democratic and Republican creeds—of the philosophy 
of Aristotle, and that of Locke and Jefferson. For ten years 
we have been invoking public attention to these opposite theo- 
ries of government, and trying to show that Aristotle was right 
and Locke and Jefferson wrong. At last the subject has been 
taken hold of by far abler hands than ours. We leave its 
discussion to Senator Chestnut, and other statesmen from the 
South. 

We now propose simply to detect, expose, and enumerate 
some of those natural and prescriptive institutions, customs, 
and habits, which seem to have been God-given, and to have 
belonged to man from the first, just as the habitudes and 
modes of living of bees, ants, beavers, and other social and 
gregarious animals. We will try to give a little of the analy- 
sis 6f what Senator Chestnut has so lucidly and ably pro- 
pounded in the conerete and synthesis. We have already 
written on money as one of the natural, original, and God- 
given institutions of society. We intended to take up, one by 
one, those natural, aboriginal, God-given institutions, and 
show that they were not conventional, not the results of human 
reason, but of those human instincts which, like the instincts 
of the bees, are unerring, because they come from God. But 
time presses, and instead of taking them up in detail, we pro- 
pose to take up many at once, and suggest thus a line of in- 
quiry to the reader that may be useful. Social organism is as 
natural as, and far more complex than, anima) physical organism. 
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After hundreds of years’ diligent research, the anatomist will 
tell you that he has very partially and imperfectly detected the 
organs of the human body. Then how little can be expected 
from us in a new and unexplored investigation of the natural 
organism of society. We only try to incite others to this no- 
blest and most useful investigation. 

Religion, a chureh government of some sort, and a priest- 
hood, stand first among the instinctive and aboriginal institu- 
tions of men. They seem always to have prevailed in some 
form, more or less distinetly developed, among all races of 
men. They always play an important part in government. 
They bind and attach men to each other, take care of the less- 
er morals, which human Jaws cannot reach, purify the heart, 
the seat of action, and teach respect and obedience to political 
government and human rulers, as a part of religious sentiment 
and religious duty, just as reverence, prayer, and worship, are 
due to Deity, the Supreme Ruler. If human government be 
not an emanation of religion, at least, experience shows, that 
religion is essential to its support. Mr. Jefferson tried, by 
his bill of religious toleration, to dispense with it altogether as 
a governmental institution. He failed in his attempt, for we 
were a Christian people, resolved to protect Christian churches, 
and to enforce the observance of respect for the ordinances of 
religion, while we punished gross breaches of Christian moral- 
ity, as violations of our common law, of which it forms the 
great groundwork. Long before the Revolution Mr. Jefferson 
had maintained in arguments before the Virginia Colonial 
Council, that Christianity was no part of our law. 

France succeeded in effecting that which Mr. Jefferson failed to 
effect. She banished religion and set up the goddess of reason 
and the guillotine. Anarchy at once ensued, because religion is 
the main ligament that binds society together, and that sundered, 
confusion reigned supreme. Every man’s hand was against 
every man, and the streets of Paris ran blood. The experi- 
ment was very short-lived, but entirely satisfactory. It demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that religion, the best gift of God to 
man, is natural and indispensable; that expelled to-day, it 
will return to-morrow ; or if it do not return, society must 
perish a rniserable suicide. Man does not make religion. It 
came, in the general, he knows not whence, and grows and modi- 
fies he knows not how. Tis the prompting of Divinity through 
man’s instinct, vr an express revelation, such as Christianity. 
The Chieago platform is infidel in this, that it assumes the 
power of man, unaided by God, to be sufficient to organize 
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society—infidel further, in this, that the Republicans who 
framed it, are either infidels or strongly inclining in that direc- 
tion. Next in importance, in its social, governmental, and 
moral consequences, is the institution of marriage, the life- 
long marriage of one man to one woman. Marriage among 
the ancient heathen, as now among orthodox and enlightened 
Christians, was considered a religious ordinance, as well as a 
civil contract. Stripped of the former attribute, it soon be- 
comes temporary in character, a sort of social partnership, to 
be dissolved at the pleasure of either party, and ends in free- 
ove and polygamy. Marriage such as we first described isa 
proscriptive institution. No one knows when or how it com- 
menced. It is aboriginal and natural, not a mere human con- 
trivance. It carries along with it the subordination of the wife 
to the husband, and is the first step or link in that ascending 
series of subordination, which characterizes and constitutes so- 
ciety. Natural inequality among men is the basis of all gov- 
ernment and all social order. Men are born unequal, in sex, 
in physical, in mental, and moral capacity, and in wealth and 
social position. ‘The right and duty of the husband to restrict 
and regulate the liberty of wife, children, slave, and hired ser- 
vants, is not a human, artificial arrangement, but an aborigi- 
nal provision of Providence. ‘The family thus constituted is 
the human hive—the first great natural institution. Domes- 
tic affection, which checks and regulates the power of the hus- 
band or patriarch, is also aboriginal, instinctive, and God- 
given. The Republican platform carried out to its legitimate, 
logical sequence, would break up the family. All of our read- 
ers know that such is the avowed purpose, zealously advocated 
by many of the leading Republicans. Filial obedience, obedi- 
ence of the wife to the husband, and of slaves to the master, 
have the authority both of natural and of revealed religion to 
enforce them. The universal, aboriginal usages of mankind 
show what is natural and what is the voice of nature, and nat- 
ural religion is but the voice of nature—nature speaking 
through her works. Beside, the Bible expressly enjoins 
obedience of slaves to masters, of wives to husbands, and chil- 
dren to parents. The family, as existing at the South, is a 
natural, a God-ordained institution. 

The institutions of private property in land and hereditary 
right are also prescriptive and aboriginal, have: existed time 
out of mind, have been universal with the white man, and 
have generally prevailed with all races, except the North Amer- 
ican Indians and negroes. ‘These institutions are entirely de- 
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structive of human equality, and leave to tne landless very 
restricted means of preserving happiness, or preserving life and 
liberty. If they be human contrivances, if man hold property 
only by consent of the majority, if the world belongs by. na- 
ture to all until they give up, by social contract, their social 
right therein, and if they cannot “ alien,” or give up, life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” then, for two reasons, 
should private property be confiscated to public use ; first, be- 
cause it has no rightful existence, the majority never having 
consented or agreed to it; secondly, if they had so consented 
and agreed, the contract would be null and void, according to the 
Declaration of Independence and the Chicago platform, which 
assert that the equal rights uf all are “ unalienable.” 

Political government of some sort has been found to exist in 
all ages, and among all races. No doubt similar political of- 
fices and like divisions of power, are to be found more or less 
developed and distinctly divided among all peoples. The ex- 
ecutive, the judiciary, and the legislative powers and offices, 
arise naturally in all countries, and are coeval with man. Con- 
venience requires them, and instinct, the prompting of God 
and nature, impelled men from the first to create them. They 
are not mere results of human experience and human reason, 
not mere human contrivances. The Chicago platform, in ef- 
fect, denounces them, for they destroy human equality, restrict 
liberty, and, when necessary, take away human life. 

Taxes to support government are also as old as man. The 
majority, even at the North (for only one individual in five 
votes there), are taxed without their own consent or agreement. 
Taxation should be abolished, or women and children let in to 
vote, according to the platform. 

The use of medicine, and the profession of the physician, 
though no part of government, are parts of those social institu- 
tions and phenomena found everywhere and at all times, and 
which, therefore, we class as aboriginal, resulting from the 
promptings of instinct, not from the conclusions of reason, or 
the discoveries of experience: 

The use of fire, and the art of cookery, are, also, natural, 
universal, and aboriginal usages ; God-given, not man-invent- 
ed. The sentiment or feeling of modesty and shame are con- 
trary to reason, but natural, instinetive, and universal. Hence, 
in part, the use of clothes, a custom peculiar to mankind, yet 
so nearly universal, that we may say that the use of clothes is 
anatural and not an acquired or artificial habit. 

As we proceed, we discover how little of our boasted civil. 
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ization is the result of reason and experimental discovery, or 
invention, and for how much of it we are indebted to our 
instinets—to the promptings of God and nature. For aught 
we know, human institutions, habits, and customs, may be as 
instinctive and natural as those of other gregarious animals. 

The enactment and enforcement of laws for the protection 
and transfer of property, for the security of person, and for the 
punishment of crimes, is coeval and co-extensive with man- 
kind—is, in its origin, instinctive and aboriginal. 

No tribe or nation has been found without laws, and the laws 
of all nations are singularly alike. The same instincts, the 
same providential prompting and direction, have occasioned all 
laws. They are natural outgrowths, not mere artificial contri- 
vances. ‘They are the accretions of time and circumstance— 
not invented by the legislator, but dictated to him by nature, 
and that vox populi, or instinct of the people, which, when 
rightly understood and interpreted, is really the vox Dei. 

We sent to this Review, some weeks since, an essay on 
“* Money as a Natural Institution,”* and we only now enumerate 
it among original and instinctive usages. To be consistent, 
the Republicans should abolish its use, for nothing so tends to 
destroy human liberty and equality, and nothing has been so 
denounced by Utopian Philosophers in their artificial schemes 
of government and society. 

The instincts of the bee, the beaver, the ant, and of all varie- 
ties of birds, impelled and directed them, from the beginning, to 
a perfect system of architecture. The same instincts, or rea- 
son, if you please, directed them how to vary and modify their 
dwellings so as to adapt them to varieties of climate, situation, 
and other attending circumstances. They could never build 
their dwellings exactly alike. The same materials are not to 
be had, nor the same situations, nor climates, nor elevations, 
nor attending circumstances of any kind. Each swarm of 
bees, colony of ants or beavers, and each bird, must adapt it- 
self to peculiar circumstances of some kind. They donot build 
alike, but each knows, instinctively, how to build, under its 
peculiar circumstances. Now, man has to build a dwelling. 
Was it not originally perfect, like the honeycomb? Had he, 
the favorite of Heaven, no instincts, no promptings from above, 
to direct him in the choice of his materials and in the econfor- 
mation of his dwelling? We think he had. We think, in 
architecture, and all the fine arts, he has degenerated. We 
think that the first human essays in architecture, in painting, 
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in potty, in music, in elocution, and in sculpture, were per- 
fect. e believe man, impelled and prom by nature, first 
employed marble or other stone as the material of his dwelling. 
As we have gazed on the National Institute in Washington, 
we have been ready to exclaim, that is Nature, that is perfect, 
both in material and in conformation. The bee never mis- 
takes the proper material, nor the proper form, figure, and pro- 
portions of his edifice. Marble and Doric architecture consti- 
tute man’s natural dwelling. They are perfect; and what in- 
stinct teaches, is always perfect. Man has fallen. His archi- 
tecture is imperfect, only because he has presumptuously and 
profanely substituted wood for stone, and set up his own reason 
in opposition to the reason of God; for instinct is the prompt- 
- ing of duty—the reason of God. Doric architecture was bor- 
rowed by Greece from Egypt, and is, so far as we can trace 
the past, the earliest style of architecture. Throughout the 
world, all old edifices are of stone or marble. Thus, stone or 
marble for the material, and the Dorie style for the conforma- 
tion, seems to constitute aboriginal architecture, and to show 
that human instinct was like that of other animals, originally 
perfect. Let those who differ from us look to Egypt, to Nine- 
veh, to Balbec, to Petrea, to Athens, to Rome, to Mexico, to 
Central America, to Peru, to Ceylon, and to all the remains of 
architecture in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and say 
whether or not the noblest, grandest, and most perfect speci- 
mens of architecture are not.the earliest. 

Language, the noblest and most distinctive characteristic of 
human kind, is no invention or discovery, but an aboriginal 
faculty, perfect from the beginning for all the purposes of intel- 
lectual intercourse. It grows, varies, and changes, to suit times 
and circumstances, yet its structure is, in qll ages and nations, 
essentially the same, however much vocabularies may change 
and differ, Attempts to make language artificial destroy its 
symmetry and usefulness quite as surely as such experiments 
on government ruin its efficacy and adaptation. Both are natu- 
ral growths, and naturally observe grammatical order and use- 
ful adaptation as they grow. Like plants, by pruning and cul- 
tivation, they may be sometimes improved. Nature may be 
. aided, but her place cannot be supplied. We must follow na- 
ture, and prune off only what is abnormal, sporadic and unnat- 
ural from language, from law, or from government. Man can 
make neither law, nor language, nor government. He should 
humbly and thankfully accept them from the hands of nature, 
and just cultivate them a little, not attempt to change their 
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nature, for nature is unconquerable. The lexicographers, and 
grammarians, and rhetoricians, spoiled the Latin language by 
rendering it too artificial. Dr. Johnson gave a stunning blow 
tothe English. Indeed, he but followed in the footsteps of 
Milton, who was the first seriously to damage his mother 
tongue. - Now that the Yankees have taken the language un- 
der their care, and annually flood the land with new spelling- 
books, and dictionaries, and treatises on rhetoric, the prospect 
is gloomy enough. Unless the South rebels against Yankee 
authority, we fear our poor old English “ living will linger, and 
lingering will die.” Half the time spent at school is employed 
in learning how to distort and destroy the symmetry and nat- 
uralness of our mother tongue. Nature is the only grammar of 
language, and the whole effort of pedagogues, lexicographers, 
grammarians, and rhetoricians, is to expel nature. To talk 
and write artificially, is to talk and write inelegantly, unnatu- 
rally, and, therefore, ungrammatically. Reform is needed in 
our schools. Half the time of our children is employed in mere 
word learning, which nature alene can teach, and which she 
teaches gratis, and without labor or loss of time. Language 
acquired by intercourse and reading is natural education. Ac- 
quired from fixed rules, it becomes as ungraceful and unnatu- 
ral as the walk of the grenadier, or the finical amble of the 
dancing-master. 

Writing, we believe, is universally conceded to be a human 
invention. We doubt it. We imeline to Justice Dogberry’s 
opinion, that “it came by nature.” We can well understand 
how picture writing, pictures of things, and arbitrary pictures 
of words, was invented, but cannot conceive how men went 
about to invent a phonetic alphabet, such as we use—an 
alphabet that is neither the sign of words, of things, nor of 
syllables. We think, like language, it was an original gift. 
The antiquarians can never refute our theory, because written 
history begins long after writing was invented—if it was in- 
‘ vented—and can give no more account of its own birth than 
a child ora man can give of his. The earliest inscriptions 
on stone or marble, supposed once to be pictorial, are, we be- 
lieve, now considered by the learned to be alphabetic and 
phonetic. 

Indeed, we believe that the white race was originally civil- 
ized, has never lost its civilization, and that all other races 
descended from it, and when found savage, are so because 
degenerated. 

The Bible, the oldest of histories, tells of no time when 
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all mankind were savage, and there is nothing in the oldest 
monuments of the past to contradict the Bible. 

The military art and the army have been universal phe- 
nomena. Wars seem unnecessary and unnatural, but God, 
who is wiser than we, has instituted them for salutary pur- 
poses, and prompted mankind to prepare for them. The more 
rabid of the Republicans, and the most malignant and mis- 
chievous of them, are called non-resistants, and prefer to dis- 
pense with war altogether, as quite superfluous and unneces- 
sary. This is only one of the thousand forms in which Re- 
publicanism wars against nature. The most perfect system of 
government is to be found in armies, because in them there is 
least of liberty, and most of order, subordination and obedience. 
More exact discipline, and more punctual and implicit obedi- 
ence of orders, are required from officers than from soldiers—for 
neglect or disobedience of orders is attended with evil, disar- 
rangement and confusion, just in proportion to the rank and 
office of the offender. Officers and soldiers have sold “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and if they desert on 
the eve of battle, will be shot when caught, no matter how 
eloquently they plead the Declaration of Independence or the 
Chicago platform. According to those authorities, the contract 
of enlistment would not bind the person for a moment, and 
government would have to bring an action for damages for 
breach of contract, just as the employer sues the carpenter for 
failing to do work that he contracted todo. But why labor to 
expose a couple of such bald humbugs to intelligent readers ? 

Men are never efficient in military matters, or in industrial 
pursuits, until wholly deprived of their liberty. In a large 
factory, if the operatives were not subjected to ten times as 
strict rule, order, and discipline, as the negroes on a farm at the 
South, the factor would fail in a month. Loss of liberty is no 
disgrace. If it were, all the officers in the army are disgraced, 
for they have ‘‘aliened” their liberty. Walpole said “ every: 
man had his price.” He might have added, ‘‘ and every man 
is in the market trying to sell himself.” Much, too, to every 
man’s credit, if he propose, like Nelson or Wellington, to sell 
himself to an honorable servitude. 

Cain was a tiller of the earth, and Abel a keeper of flocks. 
Profane history and all the monuments of antiquity concur 
with the Bible, in teaching us that agriculture and its kindred 
pursuits were followed by the white race from the beginning. 
There are many plants, quadrupeds, and fowls, cultivated or 
domesticated by man, that are never found in the wild state. 
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When plants and animals, similar to the domestic kinds, are 
found wild, it is an unsettled question whether the wild species 
have been cultivated and tamed, or whether the tame have 
gone wild. The Georgics of Virgil, and many other Roman 
treatises on agriculture, show that much learning, science, 
and practical skill, have, from the earliest times, been devoted 
to farming, and it is extremely doubtful whether the remotest 
ancients of whom history gives account were not better agri- 
culturists than we moderns. Names, modes, and manners, 
change, but the pursuits.of civilized life have been essentially 
the same in all ages—because human nature does not change. 

We will not weary the reader by citing more instances to 
ot how little the world has changed from the earliest ages, 

ut will merely refer him to the historical books of the Old 
Testament, where he will find the men of to-day better de- 
scribed than in the latest novel or poem. 

An aristocracy, more or less hereditary, exists in every civil- 
ized country. Changes of manners, and customs, and human 
pursuits, render this aristocracy somewhat fluctuating. In the 
middle ages (except in Venice), it was founded altogether on 
military prowess. The rapid accumulation of wealth in Venice, 
even in those ages, by trade, lured the most distinguished into 
it. Wealth and talents combined conferred power, and Vene- 
tian merchants became noblemen as well in privilege and title 
as in actual power and influence. England showed a broader 
and more delicate comprehension of the changing cireum- 
stances of the times than Venice. She saw that not only 
wealthy merchants were wielding aristocratic power, but that 

eat lawyers and great authors were also becoming more in- 

uential members of society than military chieftains. She 
therefore has been recruiting the ranks of her nobility, for hun- 
dreds of years, from among the distinguished merchants, au- 
thors, and lawyers of the realm. She has once tried to dis- 
pense with nobility, and France twice; but each experiment 
was a,failure. In America we have the aristocracy of wealth 
and talents, and that aristocracy is somewhat hereditary. The 
landed aristocracy of the South, who own slaves, approaches 
Somewhat to the English nobility. Time must determine 
whether the quasi aristocracy of the South has sufficient 
power, permanence, and privilege, to give stability, durability, 
and good order, to society. It is sufficiently patriotic and con- 
servative in its feelings, but, we fear, wants the powers, privi- 
leges, and prerogatives, that the experience of all other coun- 
tries has shown to be necessary. 
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To govern men we must adopt first, a tried method, not at- 
tempt to invent new and untried schemes. Not one of the 
distinguished legislators of the world has attempted to invent 
and construct government. Moses, Confucius, Lycurgus, 
Numa, and English Alfred, were only great reformers, who im- 
proved old institutions, but did not attempt to construct new 
ones. 

On the other hand, the greatest scholars and philosophers 
have signally failed when attempting or proposing new schemes 
of government. Plato, Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, Locke, 
and Abbé Sieyes, are distinguished instances among this Jatter 
class. 

Senator Chestnut warned us that the Republican party was 
visionary, speculative, and Utopian. The Chicago platform, 
coming just after the Senator’s speech, proves that his warning 
was true, as it was timely. 





ART, VI.—THE PRAIRIES. 


Tue clothing which our world takes on and puts off, with 
which she adorns the solid portions of her outer form, in all 
its vast proportions, is an interesting and very wide subject for 
human thought. Humboldt frequently speaks of the earth, 
as an organic being; but even he, with his abundant science, 
does not attempt to bring it within the boundaries of his clas- 
sification. To include it in any of the kingdoms of nature, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, would probably be as presump- 
tuous as would be an attempt of the animalcule inhabiting 
the outer surface of man to assign a place for the genus homo 
in his classification. Tycho Brahe, or some other distinguished 
astronomer, as we have heard, did class the earth as an animal. 
Writers respecting this great organism, concur in assigning 
to it the feminine gender. She is the mother of all—the 
father of none. However super-animal our earth may be, 
universal assent of us humans gives her all female charac- 
teristics. Foremost among these characteristics is the dispo- 
sition, at all times manifested, for frequent change of dress, 
and great attention to the variety and beauty of the forms 
which compose it. From the lowly mosses toward the poles, 
so small as to require the magnifying power of the microscope 
to bring them within the reach of human vision, to the mag- 
nificent forests of the torrid zone, there is spread out to the 
eye; in regular gradation, every imaginable variety of form, 
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and every tint and shade of color which the sunbeam can paint 
over all her well-rounded form. Variety and change, every- 
where and at all times, characterize her verdure. Alternating 
and intermingling, in ali imaginable and u:fimaginable forms, 
the woodlands, the grass-lands, and the moss-lands, spread 
over immense spaces and cover the solid surface of our sphe- 
roidal beauty. Why do the forests—the prairies—occupy their 
respective positions ? What causes the presence of trees, in 
preference to the grasses; and what the grasses rather than 
the trees, in tracts of great and of small extent? Is there 
some recognised law which regulates and determines that this 
district shall be characterized by its forests, and that expanse 
by its grasses? Have the forests that now clothe the immense 
valley of the Amazon, and other great river valleys, always 
lifted their leafy heads where they now flourish? Have the 
grassy plains which now adorn so great a portion of our earth, 
waved in the breeze from the time these valleys emerged from 
the waters and became fitted for vegetable life? These ques- 
tions we shall endeavor to answer, not historically, for oaks 
and grasses are older than history. What tradition and chron- 
icle have to say of earthly events, embraces but the last mo- 
ment of time compared with the innumerable centuries that 
have come and gone since the present vegetable forms came 
into being. According to De Candolle and Humboldt, there are 
now living trees (the baobab and cypress) from five to six 
thousand years old. How many generations of those trees 
had grown and fallen to decay before the seeds of these ven- 
erable patriarchs germinated, we can neither know nor ima- 
gine. hether trees or grasses have greatest claims to an- 
tiquity, we do not pretend to know, nor does it seem important 
to determine. At present, one or the other occupies most of 
the lands on which man makes his home. Both have existed 
much longer than our race, and it is probable the grasses have 
enlarged the extent of their dominions, at the expense of their 
forest rival. Man has greatly aided ia reducing the forest 
growth, and extending the area of the grasses. These have, 
probably, always occupied more space on the earth’s surface 
than the trees. 

North America, when colonization from Europe commenced, 
was pretty equally divided between the trees and the grasses ; 
and, although the hand of industry has subdued the forests 
and introduced the grasses over extensive tracts, the forests of 
this continent still hold a large proportion of the whole, amount- 
ing, probably, to over one third, 
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The prairies, as our grassy plains are called, extend from 
north to south, through all its climates. They also occupy por- 
tions of all the elevations, from the lowlands near the ocean 
level to the high regions of the Rocky Mountains. Nor do 
they confine themselves to any one geographical formation, or 
one quality of soil, but, with various species and varieties of 
herbage, flourish on all of them, from the coarse shingle and 
gravel to the finest alluvial loam; from the most purely are- 
naceous to the most decidedly calcareous. Their healthful 
luxuriance does not depend, altogether, on the fertility of the 
soil. Jn many places they show signs of discouraged exist- 
ence, where the soil and climate appear well adapted to their 
healthy growth. Coarse herbage is evidently coming in as 
conqueror to supply their place. Mrs. Sommerville, ‘in her 
** Physical Geography,” says: “‘ Ten or twelve species of grass 
cover the extensive prairies or steppes of the valley of the 
Mississippi. The forms of the Tartarean steppes appear, to 
the North, in the Centauria, Artimesia, Astragali; but the 
Dahlias, GEnotheras, with many more, are their own. The 
Helianthus and Cereopsis, mixed with some European genera, 
mark the middle region; and in the South, toward the Rocky 
Mountains, Clarkia and Bartonia are mixed with the Mexican 
genera of Cactus and Yucca.” 

We shall now endeavor to answer the question: Why do 
the grasses monopolize great tracts of country, and forest trees 
occupy other great tracts? But, before entering on our own 
views, which are believed to be original as well as true, we 
will bring before the reader other theories, which come from 
respectable sources. 

In the ‘‘ Annual of Scientific Discovery,” for 1860, are notices 
of two new theories just published. The first is entitled, “‘ Ori- 
gin of the Prairies of the Northwestern United States,” by Hall 
& Whitney, in their ‘‘ Geology of Iowa.” ‘The editor of the 
‘* Annual” says of it: ‘ It is attempted in the report to show 
that the extreme fineness of the particles of which the soil is 
made up, is the predominating cause of this peculiar condition 
of the vegetation, and some facts are stated to confirm this 
theory. Reasoning from analogy of the smaller prairies to the 
thickly-wooded region of the upper peninsula of Michigan, it is 
inferred— 


*** That the whole now occupied by the prairies of the Northwest 
Was once an immense lake, in whose basin sediment of an almost 
impalpable fineness gradually accumulated, under conditions, the dis- 
cusgion of which is postponed to another volume, in which the drift 
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phenomena of the Northwest will be taken up; that this basin was 
drained by the elevation of the whole region, but at first so slowly 
that the finer particles of the superficial deposit were not washed 
away, but allowed to remain where they were originally deposited, 
After the more elevated portion of the former prairies had been laid 
bare, the drainage becoming concentrated in narrow channels, the 
current thus produced, aided perhaps by a more rapid rise of the 
region, acquired sufficient velocity to wear down through the finer 
material on the surface, wash away a portion of it altogether, and 
mix the rest so effectually with the underlying drift materials, or with 
abraded fragments of the rocks in place, as to give rise to a different 
character of soil in the valleys from that of the elevated land. This 
valley soil, being much less homogeneous in its composition, and con- 
taining a larger proportion of coarse materials than that of the up- 
lands, seems to have been adapted to the growth of forest vegetation ; 
and, in consequence of this, we find such localities covered with an 
abundant growth of timber. 

** “Wherever there has been a variation from the usual conditions 
of the soil, on the prairie or on the river bottom, there is a corre- 
sponding change in the character of the vegetation. Thus, on the 
prairies we sometimes meet with ridges of coarse material, apparently 
deposits of drift, on which, from some local cause, there has never 
been an accumulation of fine sediment. In such localities we inva- 
riably find a growth of timber. This is the origin of the groves scat- 
tered over the prairies, for whose isolated position and peculiar cir- 
cumstances of growth we are unable to account in any other way.’” 


This theory, coming from geologists, is, naturally enough, 
based on the geology of the special region examined by the 
authors, who admit that they can account for the prairies in no 
other way. The co-incident facts, in Iowa, of the fine soils 
producing herbage, and the coarse soils growing trees, may be 
readily admitted, without admitting any soundness in the theory. 
That extensive prairies have a finely comminuted soil is doubt- 
less true, but it is also true that trees planted and protected 
on this finely pulverized soil, not only show no reluctance to 
grow therein, but, on the contrary, they grow with an eager 
rapidity that is quite remarkable. ‘lhis fact alone overturns 
the whole theory. It is, moreover, an unfounded assumption 
that all our great prairies have a soi] made up of particles of 
extreme fineness. On the contrary, these grassy plains have a 
soil, as have extensive woodlands, composed of various degrees 
of division, from very fine sand and clay to coarse shingle. 
They cover extensive regions of various geological formations, 
Salurian, Devonian, and Cretaceous. 

The other theory is by Mr. D. Vaughan, an abstract of which 
is given in the same “ Annual,” pages 367, 368, 369; and 390. 
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From it we will quote so much as to give the reader a fair com- 
prehension of its nature, and the arguments in its support. 


** In tracing the influence of the several causes which are concerned 
in giving plants their geographical pusition, a very decided part must 
be ascribed to certain meteoric conditions, which have hitherto re- 
ceived little attention. The health and longevity of trees depend, in 
a high degree, on the manner in which they are invigorated by sea- 
sonable supplies of rain during every period of their growth; while 
the long droughts to which they are exposed in many localities are 
productive of diseases which may cause the forest to lose the domin- 
ion of the land. The extermination of trees on many vast plains, is 
generally regarded as the work of man; but, on a more careful in- 
vestigation, the phenomenon seems to correspond from what may 
arise from the agency of unassisted nature. 

“The fall of rain on different parts of the earth’s surface depends 
not only on the latitude and the proximity to large bodies of water, 
but also on the presence of mountains. Although mountainous 
districts do not receive a greater amount of rain annually than 
other places equally near to the equator and the ocean, it may be 
considered a general rule that they are visited by more numerous 
showers, and are more exempted from the occurrence of long-contin- 
ued droughts. Very extensive plains, on the contrary, generally 
receive their supply of rain in a few excessive showers, and very fre- 
quently suffer much from the long continuance of dry weather. . .. It is 
to the growth of perennial plants that long-continued droughts are 
most detrimental. Though the grass may be parched in a dry sum- 
mer, the injury is scarcely felt during the following year, if rains be 
abundant ; but in the vegetation of trees the result is different. The 
imperfect layer cf wood formed under such unfavorable circumstances, 
will have a great tendency to decay prematurely ;[*] and, as the decay 
must soon extend to the whole vegetable structure, the droughts of a 
single summer may destroy the work of a century [?]..... It is not 
surprising that when the gigantic forms of vegetation are exposed to 
such eneryating influences, they should be incapable of contending 
successfully with the herbaceous plants for the possession of the soil, 
and that the forest fails to maintain its ground in such localities ; 
accordingly, trees are absent from prairies, except on the banks of 
rivers, where they are favored with copious dews, or in barren soil, 
where their growth is slow and the supply of nutriment is not too 
copious for the energy of vegetative power. As the steppes of Central 
Asia and the pampas of South America exhibit the same peculiarity, 
we may reasonably suppose that natural causes alone are sufficient to 
establish prominent boundaries between the dominions of the trees 
and those of the herbaceous plants, and to prevent the forest from 
acquiring the exclusive possession of all lands.” 


The foregoing quotations will give a general idea of Mr. 
Vaughan’s course of argument. How he can reconcile with 
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his theory the fact that the prairies and woodlands everywhere 
in the States, where prairies exist, interlock, in all manner of 
ways, so that a shower would be an artful dodger indeed which 
should shape its course to fall only on the ground where the 
trees grow, and avoid that where the grasses prevail, it sur- 
passes our ingenuity to conceive. 

This theory, argued with much ingenuity and with a great 
display of learning, appears to us as little able to bear scrutiny 
as that of Hall and Whitney. Though, in accordance with 
some facts, it rans counter to others too well known and nu- 
merous to allow it sufficient ground to rest on. 

The prairies of North America, so far from having been 
caused by the small quantity of rain yearly falling upon the 
earth where they prevail, in fact exist where the average an- 
nual fail of rain is forty-five inches, as well as where it is only 
twenty inches, and where the fall embraces all the internie- 
diate quantities between twenty and forty-five inches. The 
prairies of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Arkansas, and most of 
those of Missouri, lie within the region on which the average 
yearly fall of water is from forty to forty-five inches. Wiscon- 
sin, the northwest part of Missouri, and the east half of Kansas, 
come within the range of thirty and thirty-five inches, chiefly 
thirty inches. Those of Louisiana and Texas range from 
twenty to forty-two inches; and those of Minnesota are chiefly 
within the region of twenty-five inches. Westward of these 
States, toward the Rocky Mountains, and in most places quite 
up to the mountains, the fall is about twenty inches. 

Thus, it appears that the great prairies of our country receive 
a full average annual amount of water from the atmosphere. 
Altogether, they receive as full a supply of water as the wood- 
lands. There is a large prairie tract west of the settled por- 
tions, which receives but twenty inches, and that not with 
sufficient regularity for the best results of agriculture; but 
there is no evidence that this diminished fall of water has been 
the originating and continuing cause of their being clothed 
with grass and other herbage, almost exclusively, instead of 
trees and shrubs. Middle and North Germany, which, when 
first mentioned in history, were distinguished for their forests, 
have but twenty inches of annual rain. The middle Rhine 
valley has a fall of but twenty-six inches, and Southern Ger- 
many, in which is the celebrated Black Forest, has about the 
same amount. ‘The forest lands of northeastern Ohio have 
suffered more from drought since their settlement than any 
prairie lands east of the Mississippi. From these facts, for 
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which we could adduce the highest authorities in physical 
geography, it seems plain that the great prairies of our country 
do not owe their origin to a continuance or deficiency of rain, 
as that deficiency does not specially characterize prairie regions. 
If it be said that the swmmer proportion of rain is less on the 
prairies than on the woodlands, we think it is not so in any of 
the States. 

That mountains favor the equal distribution of rain-fall 
through the year, is a well-known fact; but it does nothing 
to support the theory that the grasses can grow, and that they 
prefer to grow on a soil too dry for the growth of trees. A 
country of fogs, mists, and frequent rains, as Great Britain or 
Holland, is the favorite home of the grasses. 

A broader generalization on this subject, we think, will 
result in the conviction that nearly all climates, and nearly all 
varieties of soil, are capable of producing, im their turn, both 
trees and grasses. Where grasses have long held sway, trees, 
substituted for them usually grow with great vigor, and where 
the old forests are cleared off, the largest crops of grasses are 
produced. The feminine earth, mutabile semper, is contin- 
ually changing her clothing. She tires of one garment and 
puts on another. A well-known principle in physiology—ani- 
mal and vegetable—furnishes a sufficient clew to the cause 
which has given to the earth that wonderful fulness, variety, 
and changeableness of animal and vegetable life which we 
behold. ‘This principle is manifest in the self-preserving faculty 
of all plants to select from among the elements within their reach 
what is good for their growth and health, and to reject what 
would be injurious. In anormal condition, they imbibe and ela- 
borate whatever promotes their well-being, and reject and excrete 
what would be injurious. In the language of the agriculturist, 
the earth rejoices in a frequent rotation of crops. Every vege- 
table organism differs from all others, not only in size, form, 
color, &c., but in the nutriment which sustains it, and in the 
excretions which it throws off. Confined by its roots to one 
spot of ground, it necessarily, in process of time, uses up all 
the food within its reach, and also throws off so much excre- 
mentitious matter—throws it off because injurious ; so that, in 
the place of food, it finds, after a time, only what, to it, is poi- 
son, but which to some other plant would be appropriate food. 
Is it not obvious that excrementitious matter, constantly thrown 
off, will certainly accumulate so as not only to lessen the rela- 
tive amount of appropriate food, but, in a great measure, to 
usurp its place. Selecting what is good, and rejecting what is 
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bad, will not the plant certainly arrive at a point of time when 
the ‘good food will be too much diminished, and the bad and 
deleterious matter too much accumulated to allow full and 
healthful vital action? If it be objected that the dead leaves 
and the decaying plant, after death, will furnish appropriate 
food to supply the place of that which has been abstracted 
from the soil by the parent plant, we reply that, the decaying 
matter of the leaves, and the dead tree above ground, cannot, 
in most cases, reach the sponglets of the roots which penetrate 
much below the surface. Hence, we might expect the shallow- 
rooted trees to follow the deep-rooted until the appropriate food, 
and the over-abundance of excrement, shall have rendered the 
surface soil incapable of sustaining, in health, the shallow- 
rooted trees. ‘These, weakened by disease, would be easily 
overturned by heavy winds, and the ground thereby be left 
open for grass and other herbage. The seeds of which have 
been waiting in the soil for their turn to take possession. 

Let us take the oak, to exemplify the principle. It is a 
tree which, in our country, lives, in a soil adapted to its 
healthy development, we will suppose, one hundred years. Its 
germ, the acorn, falls among leaves, and straightway sends 
down a root through the decaying leaves into the solid earth ; 
and a stem, with leaves, rises into the air. Year after year 
the rootlets seek new food in a constantly extending area, con- 
verting into solid wood a portion of the absorbing spongelets of 
the preceding year. Year after year the area of its supply re- 
cedes from its stem, until the extremity of its roots are as far 
from the leaves which elaborate their sap as the vital power of 
the plant is able to carry it, or, until they meet other purvey- 
ing parties—the rootlets of other plants which dispute success- 
fully the possession of the common field of supply. Year after 
year, the stem rises and expands into branches and spray, until 
the great portion of its leaf-buds and leaves are as distant from 
the absorbing spongioles of the rootlets, as the power of the 
tree is able to transport the crude sap and perform the other 
functions essential to its healthy life. Sixty or seventy years, 
we will suppose, have brought the tree to its largest develop- 
ment. The roots have sought food everywhere within their 
reach, where food was most abundant, and have thrown off 
excrement where it would be least in the way of the purveying 
rootlets, until the best food has become scarce, and the less 
appropriate is resorted to. Every year has added to the ex- 
crementitious matter which it has rejected, and has required a 
longer stretch of roots to get away from the excrement, and to 
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find new supplies of nutriment, until the distance between the 
leaves, which draw the sap from the feeding roots, has become 
too great for their power to overcome. Ceasing to biing to 
themselves sufficient sap for healthy elaboration, some of them 
become sickly and fail to perform their duty. The effect is 
seen in yellow leaves, decaying spray, limbs, and branches, in 
succession, until the brave old oak ceases to look brave. A 
struggle for life with the younger trees around it takes place, 
until “branches, trunk, and root, yield up their life, to become 
food for a new generation of trees, probably of other varieties 
or species. These may derive nourishment from the excrement 
thrown off by the oak, and from matter not congenial to his 
taste. One after another, the different kinds of trees will 
grow up and fall to decay, until they have filled the soil with 
various excrements of the various kinds, so as to make it 
loathed by all of them. During the passage of the various 
generations of trees, the earth under them has received, from 
time to time, seeds of the grasses and other herbage adapted 
to unobstructed sunshine. As the last generation of trees fall 
to decay, these grasses spring up. Then follows a series of 
herbage growth—annuals and perennials; the former soon 
running their destined course, and then giving way to the 
perennials: and the different kinds of these sueceeding each 
other, as each renders the earth on which it grows hateful 
to its taste, because of the excrement with which it has 
filled it. 

And thus, from the first vegetable organism which was 
placed on our good mother earth—the fern, fig-leaf, radimen- 
tary condition of her dress, which, starting with the simplest 
forms, has increased in variety and perfection up to its present 
tasteful condition—change has been the ruling principle: change 
in place, in form, and in species.. That the change of place 
oceurs, the short experience of every observing man can 
testify. He has seen, where a forest of evergreens has been 
stripped from the ground, a growth of deciduous trees grow up 
to supply their place ; and where deciduous trees have been 
destroyed, evergreens come forth instead. By hybridization, 
by selection and rejection, new species and new varieties. come 
forth to take the place of the old. 

It seems to have been supposed, by the writers who have 
taken the pains to discover the cause of the prairies, that their 
existence was abnormal, and not as much in the course of na- 
ture as the forest; whereas, the truth is, that a larger portion 
of the earth’s surface has, so far as we know it, or as it has 
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been known from the earliest chronicles, been occupied by 
grasses and herbs than by woodlands. It is unphilosophical 
to assign mvre causes for a known effect than are sufficient to 
have produced it. Where one admitted cause.is ample to em- 
brace all the known phenomena, it is worse than labor lost: to 
seek for others. 

The generally known and admitted fact, that the various 
forms of vegetable life succeed each other in endless variety— 
the earth, tiring of the same forms and, from year to year, 
changing them more or less, is surely sufficient to account for 
the prairies and the other existing conditions of the vegetable 
kingdom. How many times, in the long course of ages since 
the first vegetation appeared on the earth, the grasses and 
other herbage have changed places with the woodlands, can 
probably never be known. Great changes come of long periods 
of time; the life of man, or even the life of his race, marking 
but a short step in their progress. Some plants, as the flax, 
are scarcely allowed more than one year to grow in the same 
ground, while some forms of vegetation occupy the same spot 
for a thousand years. These, however, are either fed ex- 
ternally, have their chief nourishment from the atmosphere, or 
extend their roots in search of food very far from the trunk. 
All soils tire of producing the same crops. The alluvia of 
the Nile and other rivers form no exception ; for their soils are 
changed every year by the accretions of their overflow, 
brought from other regions, and composed of various soils. In 
these localities the soil is changed instead of the vegetation 
which grows upon it. 

It would be curious to note the changes of vegetable forms 
which any fixed soil produce,s from year to year. A rod of 
ordinary old pasture, or meadow land, has upon it a consider- 
able variety of grasses and herbs. Next year it will be found 
that new plants have come in, old ones died out, and those of 
the same variety and species bear a different relation to each 
other in number and vigor. Farmers say that their land be- 
comes clover-sick after bearing clover, in rotation with other 
crops, a considerable number of years. 

It was a great step in agricultural progress when a rotation 
of crops was first established. In England the five and seven 
years’ rotations were thought to have brought the system to 
perfection. But it will be found that the earth will, in time, 
tire of bearing all the seven crops of the seven year rotation. 
In England, the introduction of new substances to the soil: 
lime, bone-dust, guano, &c., in addition to the manure of 
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animals, has postponed, for a considerable period, the time 
when the ground will tire of bearing wheat, barley, turnips. 
rye-grass, and the few other crops to which it is restricted. 
Other plants, better adapted to grow in the soil, but yielding 
no profit, may, for a time, be kept out by thorough cultiva- 
tion, but Nature will assert and maintain her right to farther 
change, and, finally, refuse to grow those to which man at- 
tempts to confine her. 

Some of our prairies seem to have gone through the course 
of growing the various grasses and herbs, the seeds of which 
have been furnished them, and to rejoice in the change allowed 
them by the restriction of the annual fires, to grow trees. 
Many of them have become so grass-sick that they produce 
but.an indifferent crop of herds’-grass and clover, though bearing 
them for the first time. On none of them does the grass, sown 
for a crop, grow with the avidity, the luxuriance, that it does 
on ground of equal quality from which the ancient forest has 
been recently cleared. 

We shall take for granted that those of our readers who 
have no theory of their own, will now be ready to adopt ours. 
We say ours, for we are not aware that it has, in any shape, 
been promulgated by any one else. 


ART. VIL.—SOUTHERN WEALTH AND NORTHERN PROFITS, 


“The welfare of this Union, the existence of the American nation, and the in- 
dustry of Western Europe are dependent upon the apprenticeship of the black 
race to useful industry. They are working out, by an indispensable servitude, 
their passage from the brute condition to a semblance of manhood. The Deity 
has manifestly appointed the white race to drag forth, through the operation of 
servitude, those black savages from their cannibal lair in the African wilds into the 
light of the Gospel and the knowledge of the true God. 

“ By the same operation, modern civilization, which takes date from the origin 
of the slave trade, has reached its present development. This glorious progress 
is sought to be arrested by clerical agitators, unprincipled office seekers, and 
corrupt fabricators of slanders upon sister States. These despise the best gifts 
of the Almighty, and reject his organization of creation ; and, seeking fellow- 
ship with an inferior race, strive to plunge back into that slough of barbarism 
whence it has required three centuries to escape.”—Author’s Advertisement. 


Tuis is the title of a work recently issued from the press by 
a citizen of New-York.* The author, Thomas Prentice Kettell, 


is well known to the whole country as one of its ablest political 
and statistical writers, who has for nearly thirty years, in 
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* “Southern Wealth and Northern Profits, as exhibited in statistical facts and figures; 
showing the necessity of Union to the future welfare and prosperity of the Republic. By 
T. P. Kettell. New-York: G. and J. A, Wood.” 
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various publications, illustrated the industrial relations of the 
several sections of the Union, and sustained, by uncontrovertible 
facts, their mutual dependence, demonstrating the wealth, 
resources, power, and self-sustaining energies of the Southern 
States. For these services he has deserved the plaudits of 
every patriot, and the work before us, which is a reswmé of the 
main arguments, with the addition of a variety of new ma- 
terial, carefully elaborated and condensed, deserves a place 
upon every table. It must, in fact, become one of the most 
important campaign documents in the impending struggle be- 
tween the adherents of law and the Constitution and the 
powerful body of the disorganizers, which, under the banner of 
Lincoln, Seward, and Sumner, threaten the existence of the 
government and even of republican institutions. 

In his preface, Mr. Kettell points to the fact that the 751,363 
slaves of the period of the Revolution, which were without em- 
ployment, and were valued at $250 each, have swelled to an 
aggregate of over 4,000,000, of educated laborers, productive 
beyond any upon earth, and having a value ranging at from 
$700 to $2,000 each ; the whole property of the Union having 
increased from 3619, 000,000 in 1790, to $7,066,562,000 in 
1850, and $10,115,031,127 in 1858! The figures for 1858 


are made up from State assessments, and show in detail : 


PUGmNNts HRBEOD. oo cok dx teccedhccscccccccece. Bye 
Te rer See eer 2,111.233,345 
Southern States ........ TEM wiew oh sesh kahit 4,620,617,564 


Referring to the pretensions that the hay crop of the free 
States is worth more than the cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, &c., 
of the South aggregated, Mr. Kettell ‘remarks, ** When we find 
that the South keeps 3,000,000 head of cattle more than the 
North, without this vast expense of haymaking, the absurdity 
of the proposition in a partisan tale, becomes apparent.” The 
South, he says, and says truly, stands where the colonies did 
eighty-four years ago. ‘‘ It was the principle of taxation with- 
out representation that the colonies resisted, and it is the 
principle of the irrepressible conflict, based, avowedly, on the 
higher law, that the South resists.” 

The volume, which it is our intention to analyze, is divided 
into the following chapters : 


Chap. Chap. 

I. Orie or Caprra. VIl. Bawxtne. 

II. Corron Cutture AND MANUFAUTURE. VIII. Popunatton. 
Ill, Acricu.ture. IX. Brack Races. 
IV. Manuractures. X. Accumutartion. 
V. Imports ann Exports. XI. ApporTionmenrt. 


VI. TonnaGe anp Rattroaps, XII. Conciusion. 
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As the Review has a large Northern, as well as Southern, 
circulation, we think an acceptable service will be done by 
reference in it to each 6f these divisions, and by presenting 
some of the leading arguments and statistics. 

I. Ortein or Caprrat.—Here. the author admits what has 
been maintained throughout the whole course of this Review, 
that the history of the wealth and power of nations is but a 
record of slave products. It was only after the discovery, in 
the course of civilization, that the white races became more 
productive in a state of freedom, that slavery became extinct 
in one of its forms. Manumissions in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Queen’ Elizabeth, were made for a consideration, 
and the following, among others, has been handed down : 


“ Whereas, originally, God created all men free, but afterward the laws and 
customs of nations subjected some under the yoke of servitude, we think it pious 
and meritorious with God, to make certain persons absolutely free from servitude 
who are at present under villenage to us ; wherefore we do now accordingly 
manumit and free from yoke of servitude Henry Knight, a tailor, and John Erle, 
a husbandman, our slaves, as being born in our manor of Stoke Clymmy Slande, 
in our county of Cornwall, together with all their issue born or hereafter to be 
born, so as the said two persons, with theirissue, shall henceforth be deemed by 
us and our heirs free and of free condition.” —Federa, v., xiii. p. 470. 


The African slave trade, in the wealth that it brought to the 
traders themselves, and to the British colonies during the whole 
period of its existence, is set down on a calculation by the 
author, as also the wealth derived by despviling the East 
Indies, which, during countless ages, had been accumulating 
in prodigious sums, from the labors of two hundred millions of 
slaves. The figures are as follows: 





Mose fem Tedia a Fee pace dae? «dev oucdane $2,000,000,000 
as from slaves and islands .............. 3,600,000,000 
WORE een os dws Gass os eae «+ $5,600,000,000 


This vast capital, poured into Britain, was the source of its 
greatness, and of the sudden development of power and 
wealth which took date from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and is recognized in the fact that her population, ac- 
cording to Tucker, was increased more in the last fifty years 
than in the eight or ten centuries which preceded. The Amer- 
ican colonies which came out of the Revolution bankrupt, and 
which had been drained of their wealth under the colonial 
system, reacted under the influences of slavery, and rapidly 
developed themselves in great industrial States ; the North as- 
sumirg at once the position, in regard to slavery, which Great 
Britain had previously occupied. We quote: 
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“If the French wars, by throwing the carrying trade into the hands of 
neutrals, were a great benefit to the shipowners, as well as to the farmers of the 
middle States, the difficulties that led to the embargo of }809, and subsequently 
the war of 1812, were felt only the more severely by that interest, since both the 
slave trade and the carrying trade were lost together, and the war was denounced 
as the cause of all the difficulties that resulted. It followed that the large capital 
that had been accumulated in that trade, thus forcibly driven from commerce, 
betook itself to manufacturing, and the ‘ free traders’ of New England.became 
clamorous for ‘protection.’ Since then the capital earned in commerce and in 
the slave-trade has enjoyed a monopoly of navigating, importing, and maaufac- 
turing for the South, getting large pay, swollen by protective duties, in the pro- 
ceeds of slave-labor. In the meantime, if the South had ceased to employ 
Northern shipping for the importation of negroes, it began to furnish a much 
more extensive employment for it in the exportation of cotton.”’ 


II. Corron Cutrure anp Manuracture.—Upon this head 
we shall be brief, having already introduced much upon the 
topic, in a preceding article in the present number of the 
Review. 

The invention of the cotton-gin, and, nearly coeval, the in- 
ventions of Watt, Arkwright, and Hargraves, relieved the 
American States very rapidly from the exhaustion in which 
they had been left by their colonial condition, and lead in 
Europe, and in our own country, to the most extraordinary 
development of the cotton manufacture. ‘ The effect of these 
inventions was, that where one man could clean one pound of 
cotton, another ecard it, and another work one spindle, one man 
might now clean 360 lbs., another card it, and the third work 
2,200 spindles instead of one.” The following table shows the 
production of cotton in the Atlantic and Gulf States in the last 
sixty years. 


Product and Export of Cotton. 





———C rop—Baves —_ Export. Export. Price. 
Atlantic. Gulf. Total. lbs. Value. U. States. 
ékiviehet = eines 35,000 19,000,000 5,726,000 bee 
333,253 175,905 609,158 142,369 663 21,947,401 15.4 
522,062 348,353 870,415 298,459,102 29,674,883 99 
493,405 760,923 1,234,328 387 358,992 64,961,302 16.8 
642,287 1,535,654 2,177,532 743,941,061 63,879,307 8.5 
769,948 1,635,015 2394,503 872,905,996 51,739,643 5.92 
751,271 1,345,435 2,796,706 635,381,604 71,984,616 113 
742,846 1612411 2,855,257 927.237 ,089 112,315,317 12.11 
839,625 2.175404 3,015,029 1,093,230,639 87 965,732 8.05 
871,712 2,391,170 3,262,882 1,111.570,370 109 456,404 9 85 
788, 649 2,151,378 2930,027 987,833,106 ~*~ 93,598,220 9.47 
042,766 1,904,573 2,847 .339 1,008,424.601 88,143,844 8.74 
K 3,527,841 1,351,431,701 128,382,351 9.49 


164,403 2939,519 1,048,282475 181,575,859 12.56 
746,562  2,367.900 3,113,962  1.118.624.012 131,386,661 11.70 

2.739427 3,851,481 1,886,468,542 161,434,923 1140 
1,480,000 2,920,000 4,300,000 1,165,600,000 184,400,000 115 





This is but the export value, being much less than that of 
the whole crop, which was, in 1860, 4,300,000 bales, at $54, 
$232,000,000, or $60 for every black hand. This, too, in 
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face of the constant decline in price. The increase at the 


South led, between 1830 and 1840, to the great extension of 


banking capital, and to a wild spirit of speculation, mortgages 
on land, and negroes by name, their price fixed, being readily 
negotiated in England during the height of the philanthropic 
furor existing there. The progress of the export trade in 
cotton goods from Great Britain, is shown in the following table 
—the value in 1800 having been only £3,602,132. 
£20,133,132 

19,335,971 


28,257,401 
42,751,000 


~ 


The following table exhibits the present condition of the cot- 


ton industry in all countries : 


Cotton Manufactures of Europe and the United States. 





No. of Hands 
factories. employed. Spindles. 
Great Britain..... eee eee ee 650,000 ...... 21000,000 ...... 
France .. RS ee ae RE |. Ste 274,830. ...46. 56,500,000 ...... 
Re... si cesccat MEMS decasd 51.908 ...... 1119308 on eae 
Ne CBr ss onccssak Me acme 110,106... «dacs 2.018536 ...... 
Austria ......... cocsceere 08 ...... 82010 .@.. 655,000 =... .00e 
Belgium........... : » 2B ae 28.000 ...... 510.000 ...... 
Lombardy... .... ‘ seca een 29,000 ....., 140,000... 
a ee eres fers: 14,000 ...... 210.000 = .aauee 
Russia. oan dude bane OS gener SO eae 1,100,000 ..... 
United Btates.............. WO  iesees 101,000 ...... 6,000,000 ...... 
1,350,938 38,245,839 


Lbs. cotton 
used 
990,000,000 
140,000,000 
30,000,000 
65,000,000 
25,000,000 
31,000,000 
10,000,000 
17,000,000 





63.000,600 , 


426,719,000 
1,797,719,000 


The number of hands being exclusive of the multitude em- 
ployed in all the branches of trade connected with the distribu- 
tion of cotton goods, and of the merchandise exchanged for it, 
including banking, exchange, etc. The present sources of 


supply in Great Britain are as follows : 


Receipts of Cotton into Great Britain. 





1835. 1841. 1845. 1850. 1857. 
United States.........282,855,380 336,647 ,793 326,650,412 493,153,112 654,758,048 
Brazil..... .«seee 27,530,300 15,388,974 20,157,633 80,299 ,982 29,910,832 
Egyptian ......0...... 11/917:208 11,162,386 © 14,614,609 18,931,414 24, 882,144 
West Indies........... 2,518,886 10,759,840 88,394,448 228,913 1,443,568 
East Indies........... 43,876,820 100,104,510 58,437 426 118,872,742 250.338,144 
Pe | Per ieee ee ee eee 725,336 2,090,698 7,986,160 
Total Ibs... . . 868,695,844 474,063,453 721,979,958 669,576,861 960,318,896 
In regard to the supply from the East indies, Mr. Kettell 


remarks, that, step by step, as the shipment of raw cotton 
from India has increased, the demand there for goods has in- 
creased. It outruns the supply of material, and India is daily 
becoming more important as a cotton consumer, as the follow- 


ing table will show : 


* 
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Cotton Exports from England to India. 
Aggregate raw Raw cotton 


Yarn * Calicoes cotton to India. imported 
Ibs. yards. Ibs. from India. 
WSBS. 2... cee eee se eee s + 805212 .... G4227,084 .... 16,000,000 .... 43,876,820 
SRbsScentikads soseeecdsd 13,639,562 .... 126,008400 .... 48,000,000 .... 100,104,510 
Py Aina Maace > ob cotati 14,116,237 .... 193,029,703 .... 63,000,000 .... 58,437,426 
RS oo, ocnnns alee 20,027,859 .... 469,958,011 .... 130,000,000 .... 250,338,144 
as hss. acca ccceon 36,889,583 .. 791,537,041 .... 223,000000 .... 132,722,576 


China took, in 1857, 121,000,000 yards cotton goods from 
England. In 1858, in raw cotton and cotton goods 23,700,000 
lbs. more of cotton were sent to Egypt and Turkey than were 
received thence. The fact is the same for South America. 
This process seems to be on the increase, since all these coun- 
tries, in the progress in wealth, demand machine goods, which 
are supplanting the rude hand-loom fabrics of China and India. 

The consumption of cotton in the countries where it is most 
used appears in the annexed table : 





Population Lbs. used. Per head* 

RS devas acs cv cseces 36,089,364 = ..66 «se. 140,000,000... ... 4 
Great Britain............. 28416508  ......... 253,000,000 = ........ 9 
United States.............. 30,000,000 .........  368,000000 ........ 2 
Rest of Europe............213,476,424 

Rest of America........... 29,411,000 1,096,719,000 — caneeues 1 
EC diese koe végueovedadll 775 .000,000 

Cs 6s cotlns «4 simecsande'ad 200,060,000 

Total.............1,217,88742% ........ 1,797,719,000 


To bring the European consumption up to that of France 
will require 900,000,000 lbs. more of American cvtton; to 
bring that of Asia to the same point will require more than 
double the present supply; and adding Africa, a future demand 
for 4,700,000,000 lbs. more than at present may be anticipated! 
That, too, in face of the fact that the increase in the other tex- 
tile fabrics is falling off, as the following table shows : 


Imports of Raw Material for Textile Fabrics into Great Britain. 


Total 
Hemp. Flax. Silk. Wool. four articles. Cotton. 
1835 .1bs. 72,352,200 $1,916,100 4,027 ,649 41,718,514 160,014,463 326,407 ,692 
1840..... $2,971,700 139,301,600 3,860,980 50,002,976 276,137 256 531,197,817 
1845... ..103,416,400 159,562,300 4,866,528 76,813,855 344,258,785 721,979.953 
1850. . . ..119,462,100 204,928,900 5,411,934 74,326,778 404,137,912 714.502,600 
1856..... 136,270,912 145,511,437 7,548,659 99,300,446 388,631,454 891,751,962 
1856. .... 142,613,525 189,792,112 8,236,685 116,211,392 456,863,714 1,023 886,304 
1857... . 169,104,562 209,953, 125 12,718,867 129,749,898 621,426,452 969,318,896 
1858..... 184 316,000 144,439,332 6,635,845 127,216,973 462,608,150 1,076,519,800 


Well does the London “ Cotton Supply Reporter,” in speak- 
ing to the people of England and of the world, remark : 


“ Upward of 500,000 workers are now employed in our cotton factories, and 
it has been estimated that at least 4,000,000 persons in the country are depen- 
dent upon the cotton trade for subsistence. A century ago, Lancashire contained 
a population of only 300,000 persons ; it now numbers 2,300,000. Iu the same 
period of time, this enormous increase exceeds that on any other equal surface 
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of the globe, and is entirely owing to the development of the cotton trade. In 
1856 there were in the United kingdom, 2,210 factories, running 28,000,000 
spindles, and 209,000 looms, by 97,000 horse-power. Since that period a con- 
siderable number of new mills have been erected, and extensive additions have 
been made to the spinning and weaving machinery of those previously in exis- 
tence. 

“ The amount of actual capital invested in the cotton trade pf this kingdom 
is estimated to be between £60,000,000 and £70,000,000. 

“The quantity of cotton imported into this country in 1859 was 1,181,750,000 
pounds’ weight, the value = which, at 6d. per lb., is equal to £30,000,000. 
Ont of 2,829,110 bales of cotton imported into Great Britain, America has 
supplied us with 2,086,341—that is five sevenths of the whole. In other words, 
out of every 7 lbs. imported from all countries into Great Britain, America has 
supplied 5 Ibs. India vo sent us about 500,000 bales, Egypt about 100,000, South 
Americe 124,000, and other countries between &,000 and 9,000 bales. In 1859 
the total value of the exports from Great Britain amounted to £130,513,185, of 
which £47,020,920 consisted of cotton goods and yarns. Thus, more than one- 
third, or £1 out of every £3 of our entire exports consists of cotton. Add to 
this the proportion of cotton which forms part of £12,000,000 more exported in 
the shape of mixed woollens, haberdashery, millinery, silks, apparel and slops. 
Great Britain alone consumes annually £24,000,000 worth of cotton pra 
Two conclusions, therefore, may safely be drawn from the facts and figures now 
cited ; first, that the interests of every cotton-worker are bound up with a gi- 
gantic trade which keeps in motion an enormous mass of capital, and this capi- 
tal, machinery, and labor, depend for five sevénths of its employment upon the 
slave States of America for prosperity and continuance ; secondly, that if a war 
should at any time break out between England and America, a general insurrec- 
tion take place among the slaves, disease sweep off those slaves by death, or the 
cotton crop fall short in quantity, whether from severe frosts, disease of the 
plant, or other possible causes, our mills would be stopped for want of cotton, 
employers would be ruined, and famine would stalk abroad among the hundreds 
and thousands of work-people who are at present fortunately well employed. 

“Calculate the consequences for yourself. Imagine a dearth of cotton, and 
you may picture the horrors of such a calamity. from the scenes you may pore | 
have witnessed when the mills have only run on ‘short time.’ Count up all 
the trades that are kept going out of the wages of the working classes, indepen- 
dent of builders, mechanics, engineers, colliers, &c., employed by the mill- 
owners. Railways would cease to pay, and our ships would lie rotting in their 
ports, should a scarcity of the raw material for manufacture overtake us.” 


III. Generat Asricutrure.—The current opinion at the 
North has been that the industry of the South is exhausted 
upon what are called its staples, and that she is dependent for 
her food upon other sections of the Union. The fallacy of this 
is shown in the annexed table, made up from the last census 
and from Professor Tucker’s work. The census, we have al- 
ways maintained, in the teeth of the abolitionists, makes a 
more favorable exhibit for the non-slaveholding than for the 
slaveholding States : 





South. West. North. Total. 

Slaughtered animals..............-$54 398,015 $22,473,786 $34,516,451 $111,388,252 
CU aidethacycta o cccctviueiperee 307 328,112 173,744,236 132,026,727 613.099,075 
Other..... .. Se occsens cones 50cm 49,879,006 129,025,521 225,208,477 
Cotton, 978,311.600 lbs............. SR SE Seuss ckbecs§ | odes cae? Veéndede cue < 
Sugar, 237,133,000“... ee eee e eee pS Bae ee 0 +a copes’ 1) Ucediekes.coae 
eS 2 ert ere? PE eke that ocw  sicedeah ttl” Semwinewacates 

OE .. ocda retailers n sonnel $528,571,108 $216,097,028  $295,568,699 $1,070,236,840 
PONDS akc cdedencd®) whe eedaawd we 54 50 


$ f 
Value of live stock.................$258,795,380 $112,563,851 $173,812,690 $538,171L871 
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On the argument that the black laborers produce the great 
staples—cotton, sugar, rice, and naval stores—which is very 
nearly the fact, the ratio of agricultural production to the white 
laborer will thus appear : 


No. employed 











in agriculture. Value produced. Per hand. 

Ss ks a backers: cotccce nish benc. .” ecaere $295,568,699 ...... $359 

GENS $66 i 5005. cccvdcseeceienent 840.285 =. saes 409,030,077 = ...... 481 

Wet... cccrcccvsecdcaceisiths TROUT © sone 246,007,028 ...... 335 
ee fn $2,400,588  ...... $950,695,804 


In the Northern crop appears $94,000,000 for hay, her pro- 
duction being ten times that of the South; which we have 
seen before, so far from being in favor, is in reality against the 
North. The South has three times the number of cattle. 
* The labor which at the North will give $100,000,000 of 
hay. will at the South give $100,000,000 of cotton, while the 
catlle are feeding themselves,” without this expensive machi- 
nery. Agriculture at the South being collective, and thus able 
to take advantage of improvements in machinery, makes a 
greater distribution per hand than even at the Northwest. In 
Louisiana, for example, $31,000,000 was lately divided, or 
$200 to the hand, exclusive of the grain crop—one parish, St. 
Mary, dividing about $300 ! 


Southern Exports from the United States—Number of Slaves and Value per 






































Hand. 

| Prod 

Naval : No. of er 

Year. | stores. Rice. | Tobacco.| Sugar. Cotton. Total. pr tare ae 
1800..| 460,000} 2,455,000) 6,220,000 | ......... 5,250,000 | 14,385,000} 893,041| 16.10 
1810..| 473,000 2,626,000} 5,048,000 | .......05 15,108,000 | 23,255.000 | 1.191.364 | 19.50 
1820..| 292,000} 1,714,923) 8.118188 | 1,500,00C | 26.309,000 | 37,934,111 | 1,543,688 | 24.63 
1830..| $21,019} 1,986,824) 8,833,112 | 3,000,000 | “44,058,025 | 48,225,838 | 2,009,053 | 29.11 
1840..| 602,520] 1.942.076] 9,883,957 | 5,200,000 | 74,640,307 | 92,292 260 | 2,487,355 | 87.11 
1850. .|1,142,713| 2,631,557) 9.951.023 | 14,796,150 | 101,834,616 | 130,556,050 | 3,179,509 | 43.51 
1851. . |2,063,842) 2,170,927| 9,219,351 | 15.385,185 | 137,815,317 | 165 034,517 | 3,200,000 | 51.90 
1859. . |3,695,474| $,S01 Masi, 74,088 31,455,241 | 204,128,493 | 262,560,394 | 4,000,000 | 65.64 





The above figures are exclusive of the values consumed at 
home, the North taking alone of Southern products of every 
kind—ceotton, sugar, naval stores, tobacco, grain, lumber, wool, 
hides, market products, etc.—to the value of 200,000,000 more, 
according to Mr. Kettell’s figures. The $262,(00,000 of for- 
eign exports is remitted back to the North in the shape of ster- 
ling bills or in produce, the commerce being done in Northern 
ships. Thus the North receives annually from the South the 
enormous aggregate of $462,560,394. And Mr. Kettell adds: 
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“This is probably an under-valuation of the amount of means sent North by South- 
orn owners and producers. The produce and the bills drawn against foreign ship- 
ments form the credits against which the Southern banks draw, and these cred- 
its form an important item of deposits in all the Northern banks, but particularly 
in those of New-York city, where the *‘ balance due banks’’ swells from seven- 
teen millions to frequently thirty-five millions in the summer, when the cro 
are mustly realized. The vastmovement of produce also gives premiums to the 
Northern insurance companies, whose swelling dividends and premium shares 
have been so tempting of late. If the South produces this vast wealth, she does 
little of her own transportation, banking, insuring, brokering; but pays liberally 
on those accounts to the Northern capital employed in those occupations. Those 
who visit the North in the summer months, crowd the hotels and watering- 
places, and scatter the proceeds of Southern labor broadcast among tho shop- 
keepers and trades-people in return for manufactured articles.” 


IV. Manvuracrures.—Under this head is shown the vast ad- 
vantage which the North receives in the sale of manufactured 
goods to the South, inereased by heavy protective duties. The 
South meanwhile, restive under the aggressions of the free 
States, is beginning to look to herindustrial independence, and is 
developing every branch of manufactures, resorting even to State 
legislation inher aid. In proportion as Northern hostility dis- 
plays itself, in the same ratio will progress these countervail- 
ing measures. ‘The statistics show that manufactures are in- 
creasing in a greater ratio at the South than at the North or 
West. ‘Thus, according to the census, the values produced 
were ; 


7 1840. 1850. 
Now Bngland:............-+-.00. GO MOG IG ii oss 6.6 ice cheese cg stsy diets cosine . « $35,593,058 
eee 0000.22 0.06 tees «sth sa) dbbenhes Mab hue ndemes ee 8,895,835 
ee hh Niecy 0 acide ks) 0a Gtaak se skenevek 17,380,291 


In considering the larger aggregates of the North and West, Mr. 
Kettell takes into account an advantage which these sections 
have had over the South, in receiving, during the last 20 years, 
over 2,500,000 foreign operatives, bringing with them a very 
considerable amount in money, to be added to the general 
stock. A low estimate fixes the amount ‘thus brought at 
$200,000,000. He adds: 


‘“* What we do find in these figures is, that the South, having become possessed 
of capital, is prosecuting manufactures at a rate which will soon make a ‘home 
market’ for its raw materials, and place it foremost in the rank of exporters of 
goods. The figures show that it is fast supplanting Northern and imported goods 
with its own industry. It will not, like the North, however, have provincial markets 
to supply, but having all within its own border, will annually diminish its pur- 
chases fromthe North. It will have foreign markets for its surplus. The coun- 
tries of South America and Asia will be open to it, and if it there encounters 
British and New-England competition, it will have the advantage of having, un- 
protected, developed its manufactures in face of the competition of Northern 
goods in the home market, and therefore become able to meet those goods in any 
market. If, in a few years, it does not become a selier of cotton goods to the 
North, on a large scale, as it already is on a small scale, since Georgia and Ala- 
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bama cottons are favorites in New-York, it will take none from them. The 
North will, however, still require food and materials, and the scale of depen- 
dence may vibrate.” 


V. Commerce.—The contribution which the South makes to 
the commerce of the nation is shown as follows: 


United States Exports. 


Flour and 

Year. Cotton. Tobacco. provisions. -Rice. Manufactures. Total. 

SHA vi ckedie 42.285 4,349,567 5,991,171 hi re 19,666,101 
1803.....+ .»+ 7,920,000 6,209,000 15,050,000 2,455,000 2,000,000 42,205,961 
EE 6 9,0, sities 14,232,000 5.476,000 15,706,000 2,307,000 2,309,000 48,699,592 
1816......... 24,106,000 12,809,000 20,587 ,376 2,378,880 2,331,000 64,781,896 
en 20.157 484 5,648,962 12,341,360 1,494 387 2,752 631 43,671,894 
1831......... 31,724,682 4,892,388 12,424,701 2,016 267 5,036,890 59,218,583 
) ere 71,284,925 10,058,640 9,588,359 2,548,750 6,107 ,528 106.916 680 
1842.....0.5. 47,593,464 9,540,755 16,902,876 1,907 387 7 102,101 91,799,242 
1847......... 58,415,848 7,242,086 68,701,921 3,605,896 10,351,364 150,574,844 
Was « 0+ 845 « 112,315,317 9,219,251 21,948,651 2,170,997 20,136,967 178,620,138 
1850......... 161,434,923 21,074,088 37,987,305 2,207,148 32,471,927 278,392,080 


Taking the aggregate of the exports for the year 1857 and 
1859, we have the following table: 


United States Exports for 1857 and 1859. 


























Of Southern Origin: 1857. 1859. 
UE done. cuunnmbainabenhiais oddbh ocpenss $191,575,850... . ccccccsscess $161,434,923 
WOE a. <> cnc ct ehidedsecnsacbecroaimseccsece GR PUE IN es Fano eccccccrsee 074,038 
Pins desk Cabtdmes) oxcichanvesahc eee ten od OD BE ee 2,207,148 
DP bkacs SWhee cide coley 6s s¥E0s beeecce Ps 6b bb066 660006 ee 3,695,474 
Abe tiers: <s<dRdew aise, Sethe. eM ER NRE: 196,735 
CR ct Gicns s cog Sie aeibeskaetyewegeous BOS vate sctudessousay 75,699 
PES COP OTT ETT TR ETT TELL Pee 33,687... cccBccceeeees 9.22 

RIEL. Sab cvecocdscieit sce ec cies - $157,402.290 $188,693,496 
Other from South......... pth A 00.0 00:6 eon bed ple rn ER Me ii a. 4 ae 8,108,632 
SPE ee 4.989.733 

Total from South......................$185,470,363,...... 00.4... ...-$198,389,351 
Wrom the Morth. ......ccccvsccsecce ++. COMM BED... coccccecccs--0- TSS 
Total merchandise..................+- -$278,886,618......... ge yt $278,392,080 
Gn nites 6 0 snchin cove eatss. cco ccegsvuipbtcs 60,078,552 57,502,305 
To the Southern credit, however, must be given: 

60 per cent. of the cotten manufactures, being, for raw materials. $3,669,106 

Breadstuffs (the North having received from the South a value as 

large in these as the whole foreign export)...... 40,047,000 

$43,716,106 

A «slats « CURRED Res ¢ dD ae MORES cei as Whee ¢ ao cents ox 198,389,351 

TOMI, dae. ogg cc bany acil.vesiledugumabbess sax $242,105,457 

Northern és c. 6 ees 02 od Mined. Lente as abe een ae odes 84,501,096 


What the North gives to the South in exchange for the 
$462,000,000 sent to her, as already referred, is thus com- 
puted ; and we think the-amount stated for travellers is far too 
small : 














™ 
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Domestic goods, manufactured by the North............. ee $240,000,000 
Foreign goods, imported by her.........-..+. teseceees seees+ 106,000,000 
Interest, brokerage, freight, &e., earned, &c., 15 per cent. ....... 63,000,000 
Dee TIO WOINE cs ok bss s Seabed Bae EM Fed b asc esc cba coces..-. 53,660,804 

$462,560,394 


‘This is the vast trade which approximates the sum of the dealings between® 
the North and the South. These transdctions influence the earnings, more or 
less direct, of every Northern man. A portion of every artisan’s work is paid 
for by Southern means. Every carman draws pay, more or less, from the trade 
of that section. The agents who sell manufactures, the merchants who sell 
imported goods, the ships that carry them, the builders of the ships, the lum- 
bermen who furnish the material, and all those who supply means of support to 
them and their families. The brokers, the dealers in Southern produce, the 
exchange dealers, the bankers, the insurance companies, and all those who are 
actively employed in receiving and distributing Southern produce, with the long 
train of persons who furnish them with houses, clothing, supplies, education, 
religion, amusement, transportation, &¢., are dependent upon this active inter- 
change, by which at least one thousand millions of doliars come and go between 
the North and South in a year. The mind can with difficulty contemplate the 
havoe and misery that wouid be caused on both sides bv the breaking up and 
sundering of such ties, if indeed it were possible. If we were to penetrate 
beyond a rupture, and imagine a peaceful separation, by which the North and 
South should be sundered without hostilities, we might contemplate the condi- 
tion and prospects of each. From what has been detailed above, as revealed to 
us from the returns of the census, it is quite apparent that the North, as distin- 
guished from the South and West, would be alone permanently injured. Its 
fortune depends upon manufacturing and shipping; but, as has been seen, it 
néither raises its own food nor its own raw material, nor does it furnish freights 
for its own shipping. The South, on the other hand, raises a surplus of food 
and supplies the world with raw materials. Lumber, hides, cotton, wool, indigo, 
—all that the manufacturer requires—is within its own circle.” 


VI. Tonnace anp Raitroaps.— The ship-building of the 
North, for the two hundred years which preceded the formation 
of the present government, increased but little. It has since 
then, owing to the increase of cotton and the federal bounties, 
reached its present enormous proportions. The bounties alone, 
up to 1860, paid by the government, amounted to $12,994,998, 
of which the State of Maine received $4,175,050 ; Massachu- 
setts, $7,926,273; and the South, $479! Like Holland in 
her palmy days of commerce, the North, without contributing 
anything to the carrying trade, has been allowed to monopo- 
lize it all in her hands. The prosperity of the Northern ship 
interest has been just in proportion as it has not gone beyond 
the wants of the cotton service required from it, to wit, one 
ton for every bale of cotton. In those years that it exceeded 
that figure, distress and suffering resulted. 

Ownership of the Tonnage of the United States. 








- 1830. —_ oe 1858 
Enrolled. Enrolled. 
Registered. Sail. Steam. Begistered. Sail. Steam. 
Bouth......66 esceeres 109,182 82,849 33,605 391.518 297,394 229,180 
WOM. crcccccsccceseees 54 2,090 219 50,236 219,416 J 
North. ..0..cccccceees 380.826 471,682 20,010 1,781,369 1,381,893 318,174 











Total ...... vevee 490,062 566,621 54,036 2,223,123 1,898,693 651,368 
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The value of the tonnage built in New-England in 1855 
was $20,000,000 ; in the South, $1,160,000; West, $980,000. 
In that year the South built 11 per cent. of the aggregate, and 
in 1858, 25 per cent. She had not in that time felt the de- 

ression which reached the Northern shipbuilders, showing her 

usiness to be on the more substantial basis. The value of 
the whole 4,000,000 tonnage in the Union is $160,000,000, 
distributed as follows: 





Registered Value of Freights 
Tons. Shipping. Furnished. 
Werte. 00s 'se 5042 1,781,868 ....-. 78,145,879 ...... 2,000,000 
Gouth....0-cc0- SOBIS. . ccaniee B7 GIB R11 oi... 24,500,000 
ee 50,286 ...... 2,260,620 ...... 1,500,000 
2,223,122 93,024,700 28,000,000 


The South, furnishing six sevenths of the freight, owns but 
one sixth of the tonnage. ‘The North owns 80 per cent. of the 
tounage, but supplies only seven per cent. of the freight. The 
whole amount earned by the North from the Southern freights 
annually reaches $36,000,000. 

“ We have, then, $36,000,000 paid by the South to the shipping per annum’ 
or a sum double the value of all the tonnage she owns, and this without taking 
into account in any degree the coasting freights. This large sum is distributed 
among the merchants, owners, seamen, shipbuilders, stevedores, carmen, and all 
their business connections. That section consents to the profits thus enjoyed by 
the North, while she has it in her power to withdraw them by a resort to her 
own forests and ship-yards. The North thus monopolizes the freights, for the 
reason that she has hitherto been able to furnish the cheapest ships. The 
South has no doubt, however, eee by the cheap freights. Had the two 
sections not been united by the bond of free trade, a very little legislation would 
have caused shipbuilding to grow faster at the South than it has hitherto. The 
evils of disunion would be not unconnected with some benefit for the Maryland 
and Delaware shipbuilders in this respect. The coasting tonnage is supported 
in nearly the same manner as the registered tonnage, and it is the North that 
draws the benefit.” 

In the matter of railroads the South falls very little behind 
the North or the West, and has built her roads at one half the 
cost. She has used more economy, exacted greater responsi- 
bility, and contracted little or no debt. The returns of her 
roads are remunerative, and their bonds have scarcely ever proved 
delinquent. While, according to Stow’s “‘ Railway Annual,” 
but three companies at the South have been delinquent to the 
extent of $2,020,000, nine companies have proved so at the 
North, to the extent of $39,000,000, and twenty-one compa- 
nies at the West, to the extent of $68,120,000. Thus the busi- 
ness of the South has paid the expense of 9,053 miles. The 
capital obtained at the West came from England and the East, 
and was expended with so little discretion as to entail the 
present disastrous condition of things which obtains everywhere 


there. Says our author : 
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“Tf the South has not built as much tonnage as it required for its business 
allowing the North to carry its produce, it has not been behind in the building. 
of railroads. It has built them, however, with its own capital. The effect of 
this large construction at the South was to absorb the capital which, earned by 
cotton, had of late accumulated, and prevent it from going more into manufac- 
turing. It will be observed that the South built more miles of railroads in the 
six years to 1860 than did the West, but they did not exhaust their means in so 
doing. The West is prostrate under the effort, while the South was never more 
solid. It has now before it the roads to assist in an active development of other 
interests under the influence of the cotton proceeds.” 


VIL. Banxtne.—The whole financial system of the North is 
intimately interwoven with Southern production, and without 
it would tumble into pieces. New-York, by it, has become the 
emporium of the Western world, and will, in time, rival Londen 
and Paris. All the paper, foreign and domestic, growing out 
of the crops, is negotiated there, amounting perhaps to 
$1,000,000,000, of which $500,000,000 in foreign and. do- 
mestic bills, according to Mr. Kettell, is furnished by. the 
cotton crop. ‘I'hough largely exported from the South direct, 
the bills are negotiated in New-York, from the fact that the 
imports are made there. 


“Tt is not a matter of surprise, under all these cireumstances, that; notwith- 
standing the large production of wealth at the South, capital accumulates there 
so slowly. All the profitable branches of freighting, broke ing, selling, banking, 
insurance, &c., that grow out of the Southern products, are enjoyed in New- 
York ; and crowds of Southerners come north in the summer to enjoy and Se 
their share of the profits. The profits that importers, manufacturers, bankers, 
factors, jobbers, warehousemen, carmen, and every branch of industry connected 
with merchandising, realize from the mass of goods that pass through the 
Northern cities, are paid for by Southern consumers. There can then be no 
matter of wonder that the North accumulates, or that the South does so slowly. 
When, however, the people at the North reproach the South with these advan- 
tages, derived from them as some of the “ blessings of free-labor,” the depth of 
ignorance and the sublimity of impudence seem to have been combined. Never- 
theless, capital does accumulate at the South. As we have seen, her network of 
railroads has been built well, and more economically than in any other section, and 
with less foreign aid. The bonds and stocks are not only better paid, but held 
at home ; and there is no more efficient means of building up local capital than 
by the operation of 9,000 miles of railroad, with its.employés, and $200,000,000 
of certificates of cost, all paid from their traffic. The growth of manufactures 
is another efficient aid to accumulation.” 


VIII. Porutation—The following interesting table, com- 
piled from the census of 1850, is worthy of careful examina- 
tion. It shows that the South, without the aid of emigration, 
has increased faster than the North. 
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Population of the United States. 





















































Area ip | | } 

NORTH: —jsq. miles} 1790. | 1800. | 1810. | 1820. | 1890, | 1840 | 1850 
Maine.......... 31,755] 96,540; 151,719) 228,705; 298,335, 399.455, 501,793, 583,169 
New Hampshire 9,280; 141,899, 183,762} 214,960} 244,161) 269,328) 284,574) 317,976 
Vermont....... 10,212) 85,416, 154,465) 217,718) 235,764) 280,652) 291,948 314,120 
Massachusetts. . J 878.717| 428,245) 472,040) 523,987) 610,408) 737.699, 994,514 
Rhode Island... 1s 69.110, 69,1 77,031; 83,059) 97.199} 108. 147,545 
Connecticut ... Yeral 238.141) 251,002} 262,04 5.202} 297,675} 309,978 370,792 
New-York...... 47,000} 340,120, 586,756) 959,049) 1,372,812, 1,918 608) 2,428,921) 3,007,394 
New-Jersey.... 8,320} 184,139} 211.949! 245.555) 277,575) 329,824) 373,306) 489,555 
Pennsylvania...) 46,000} 434,373] 602,365} 810,091) 1,049'458| 1,348,233] 1,724.083| 2,311,786 

Total North..| 160,747, 1,968,455| 2,634,385) 3,486,496, 4,339 653| 5,532,383) 6,761,082, 8,626,851 

SOUTH. 

Delaware ...... 2,120} 59,006) 64273) 72,674] 72,749 76,748, 78,085, 91,532 
Maryland....... 11,124] 319,728) 341,548) 380,646) 407,350) 447.040} 470,019} 583,034 
Dist. of Columb.. ~, Bete pee | 34,093) 24,023) 23,039) 39,834 43,772 51.687 
Virginia........ 61352] 748,308) 380200) 974,622! 1,065,379] 1,211,405] 1,239 797| 1,421,661 
North Carolina.| 60,704) 393,751| 478.103! 555,500) 688,829) 737, 753.419} 869,039 
gouth Carolina.| 29,385) 249,073} 345,591) 415,115) 502,741) 581,185; 594,308} 668,507 
Georgia ...... | 68,000; 82,548} 162,101) 252.433) 840,987) 616,823) 691,392) 906,185 
Florida ..... + oo. ee dostsL) eternal - shispood 34,730, = 54,477/ | 87.445 
Alabama.......-| 50,722) ...... deere 144.817] ....... 309,527;  §90,756| 771,623 
Migsissippi..... 47,154, ....... | 8,850 40,352] 75,448] 136.621) 375,651 526 
Louisiana.......| 41,255) ...... | anaes 76,556) 153,407} 216,739} 352,411) 517,752 
Texas.......... BO Oss. fete ced) | cdghaduhUeevegE Miscus aA caked 212,592 
Rees coined GE. teiane-| -annsthilsienvhes “14, 28 30,388) 97,574| _ 209,897 
Tennessee ......| 45,600} 35, 70 105,602} 961,727| 422'813| 681.904] 829'210| 1,002,717 
Missouri........ RRR an ig 20.815) 66,586} 140,455 383,702) 682,044 
Kentucky.......| 37,680 "73,077 4 220,955, 406,511) 664,317) 687,917| 779.828 982,405 

Total South..| 871,458) 1,961,372) 2,621,300) 3,480,994) 4,522,224) 5,863,619) 8,340,531] 9,664,650 

WEST. 

Glib... ante | g09ea) |... 45,365) 280,700 $81,484) 987,903} 1,510.407 1,980,329 
Indiana......- 33,800 4,875, 24,520) 147,178) 343,031 5,866, 988,416 
Mlinois,....... | 65,405 12,282} 65.211) 187.445 i16. 183, 851.470 
Michigan ...... | 6,243 4,762 8,896 31,639] 212.267, 897,654 
Wisconsin...... SEE ccccccel ccseaehl.: wastes, cabetee alc Ganetaan 80.945, 305,391 
SM ts. adds «i RS, SSR: Gene Oe seve eae seme eae re oe 192.214 
California ..... SS | eee? eee ee Y ee eee onal 92,597 
Minnesota...... | MOG ORB) nieces s| ceese-] aecceee] seocese onerteeul iiteees 6,07T 
ae SE ten el deb ce ek: Eaaecesl  pankwiel, ‘stnkesast-iaitean da 61,547 
Oregon........ bh #23 25 BATtSet a. Ue Bee oe oe ge eS 13,294 
WER, ssctiversais Ee a ee eae meee mer SS ae Ea 11,380 
Rage. « '-s4bes ee ere Been ee eee eee te ee ee oe 
Nebraska....... |: SA ghecbe sl dateusels(epbecssh cibeastil.ebeieniall, ached. Mee esee 
Washington .. | 123.022] ..... | ssreere] sereccaf seeeeeee] seeceeel  seseees 

Total West.. | 1,417,991 50 40 272,324) 792,719} 1.470,018| 2,967,840] 4,900,369 

Grand Total. .| 2,470,196) 3,029. 82 5,305, ca, Mew 7,289,814) 9,654, 1506 12,866,020} 17,069,453} 23,191,876 











The North ghar prior to 1850, 50, neatly two millions by i im- 
migration, while the South gained only a third of a million, 
the immigrants taking the line of the parallels of latitude 


to which they have been accustomed. 


The census shows that 


17 per cent of the Northern people have emigrated from their 
homes, while only 12 per cent. of the South have done so. 
Thus, the absurdity of the statement which the abolitionists 
are disposed to make, that slavery is driving the poor whites 
of the South away from their homes. 
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United States White Population—1850. 





Living Living Living 
South. North. West. Total. 
Borh South.... ......5,510,687 eves 69,501 we 660,142 owes 6,240,330 
“ North ......... 387,765 .... 041,500 .... 1,090,814 .... 8,370,089 
“ West........... 57,206... 19.606 .... 3,060,177 .... 3,137,160 
* Abroad.......+. 316,670 .... 1903941 .... 601.928 .... 2210839 
Total... .6,222,418 ...- 8,842,938 .... 5,413,050 .... 10,958,427 


“ But for this source (foreign immigrants) domestic servants would scarcely 
be had at all, since very few of those born here will take service ; they eke out 
a seanty living in the various employments which are dependent upon South- 
ern purchasers to pay at all, and consider service as quite degrading. It is 
probably the case that this kind of work is considered far more degrading than 
even at the South, where it is mostly done by blacks. It is said that slavery in- 
jures free labor by degrading work; domestic service certainly is held to be so 
degrading at the North that no natives will do it.” 


IX. Tae Brack Race at tae Norta.—To this head we 
shall make little reference, our readers having been supplied 
with the most abundant material by the very able articles in 
the Review, which were contributed by Mr. Wright, of New- 
Orleans. We, however, introduce one table and one extract: 


Blacks in the United States. 





———— South 
North. West. Free. Slave. 
1790..... iiehbeas 66.080 bsia bebaue DO 82,635 oe 657,047 
ER RE 82,800 baa 500 aoe “ere 857,095 
NS eee ee Py 3.454 oaks 108,265 esee 1,163,854 
1820...........005 213,961 owes 8,040 aes 135,304 - 1,524,580 
rere inae 15.891 aad 182,078 a a 2,005,475 
SEs, vo ates 144,321 29,523 is 215,568 .... 2,486,226 
1850. .............150,142 bias 46,852 sesh 238,737 .... 3,204,051 


“Tt is no doubt the fact that the Northern climate is too rigorous for the black 
nature, and that they do not increase for that amorg other reasons, but the 
great fact is, that no matter how high negro worship may run at the North, 
and how much soever the people of Massachusetts are disposed to educate, pa- 
tronize, equalize, and evangelize the black race, they still inexorably require in- 
dustry from him as one of the virtues. That, however, in the view of the 
black, counteracts al! else that can be done for him. To live in Massachasetts, 
not only is industry required, but a good deal of it, added to foresight and pra- 
dence, three qualities entirely foreign to the black nature. After all they have 
done for the black race, the New-England philanthropy can get only a very scant 
supply of house servants out of it. The fact of the small increase of blacks in 
a region where so many advantages are held out to him, contrasts strongly with 
his rapid increase in sections where his white friends allege he suffers great 
hardships.”’ 


X. AccumuLarion.—The annual drain which is going on 
from the South to the North is thus set down by Mr. Kettell: 


Botunties Gomsheries, pér anno... .. 6... ccc ccc cece ccc cece cc cccccccces $1,500,000 
Customs, per annum, disbursed at the North... ........ccee.cceeee cece ceeecee 40,000,000 
Ny Ge MING, . . . viv oo voukc dgE ROU BAs se occu eewe Ve Ate coo cues pes ucebbe 30,000,000 

“6 icc... - +, os vant SRR suede baircdddMiddse dUbiak coach 

” Shipping, imports and exports.......... Sas ees care Gaus dbes dtect pes 

Oth TRE h. 0.00000 s0ccn sched thinsantatanyestethibeeeedd #2 %4. 0.3404 

*“ of Teachers and others,at the South, sent North 

* Agents, brokers, commissions, BC... oo... ood. ccavecasccsccccccscsces 

ad Capital Grawn from the South... . 2.0... 65.... cosas cocvescecccccscecs 30,000,000 





ee ee TE I aii nn 0 bac s 08k ccd ddenis abe wedesiews acca $231,500,000 
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This, from the beginning of the government, making all 
proper deduction from year to year, has given to the North over 
$2,500,000,000 of Southern wealth. Are her accumulations 
then surprising, and can one be surprised if accumulation 
should appear to be less in the South ? 


Real Estaie Valuation. 





1798. , 184-15. 1850. 
I ca swiann chal $422,271,673 eek $1,086,319,513 uti $1,835,063,613 
SRR gM IRS. 197,705,574 oa 533,990,496 fe 1,445,008, 447 
MU... <i, cede sanesse te Rene 61,347,215 ‘ee 619,154,287 
Total......: $619,977,247 side $1,631,057,224 besa $3,899,226 ,347 


The trade and valuation of New-York, Boston and New- 
Orleans, are thus compared : 


Imports and Personal Popu- 

exports. Real estate. estate. Total. lation. 

Boston........ $65,.774.797 $153,505,300 $101,208,800 $254,174,100 162,748 
New-York..... 382,861,703 378,954,930 172,961,192 651,923,122 629,904 
New-Orleans.. .117,413,044 76,485,970 28,370,942 104,856,912 124,385 


XI. Aprortionment.—This interesting chapter shows how 
the political ascendency of the North in the national councils 
is being rapidly brought about under the Constitution, and 
concludes : 


“Tt results thatif the mere politician sees in the course of events the chance 
of reaching power by riding the anti-slavery hobby, he does it at the risk of con- 
centrating Southern wealth into a powerful nation, that will be compelled to 
seek the safety of its present institutions in independence. 

“ The kind of argument which is used in support of this aggressive policy, based 
upon violence, is beneath contempt. The French Emperor exclaimed, ‘ The empire 
is peace ;’ with how much greater force is it asserted that ‘ the Union is peace,’ and 
also, the converse, that ‘disunion is war!’ Whena member of the national councils 
probably after dinner, exclaims that the North is too strong to permit disunion— 
in other words, that it will ‘compel’ union, no matter how hard the conditions 
he gives an example of the ‘meeting of extremes,’—his zeal against slavery 
leads him to threaten the enslavement of a whole people. The North has but 
one interest—it is to side earnestly with the Union, and extinguish every public 
man who dares to excite sectional prejudices in order to obtain votes for his 
own aggrandizement.” : 


XII. Conciusion.—The following table presents ,a sum- 
mary of the leading facts set forth in the preceding chapters in 
relation to the production and valuation of each section, with 
the population and area : 
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North. West. South. Total. 
White population..... 8,626,852 4,900,368 6,222,418 19,749,638 
Production. 
White hands in agri- 
ee eee 823,171 728,127 849 285 2,400,583 
Area, acres. .......... 102,878,080 917,315,240 538,533,120  — 1,558,926,440 
Product agriculture.... $295,568,699 $246,097 ,028 $528,571,103  $1,070,236,830 
Hands in manufacture.. 684,761 122,354 151,944 959,069 
Cotton manufacture ... $52,062,953 $438,900 $9,367 331 61,869,184 
Total " ee 715,846,142 138,780,537 164,579,937 1,019 106,616 
Beports .0csuces+cecece 78,917,208. cesinnscces $198,389,351 278,392,080 
cc ee er 3,481,436 373,661 918,092 4,773,189 
Railroad, miles........ 8,685 10,706 8,171 27,562 
Property. 
Value ofanimals...... | $173,812,690 $112,563,851 $253,795,330 $538,171,871 
Capital in manufacture 382,366,732 155,883,045 94,995,674 533,245,822 
Value of tonnage ...... 17,407,180 1,868,305 4,590,460 23 865.945 
” railroads .... 451,949,410 298,837 ,647 221.857 503 972 644,560 
ad bank capital. . 186,668,462 16,978,130 97,730,579 301,376,071 
” private ...... 94,545,000 13,204,711 10,286 369 118,036,080 
Real estate ............ 1,835,063,613 619,154,287 1,445,008 ,447 3,899,226 ,347 
Personal estate........ 544,718,966 195,054,073 1,385,727 523 2,125,440,562 
i $3,688,592,053  $1,413,544,049  $3,514,074,185 — $8,616,150,287 


The Southern valuation includes the slaves, the Northern 
includes hay (but see previous remarks upon that crop). 

We close our extended remarks and extracts from the ad- 
mirable work of Mr. Kettel), which should be in the hands of 
every Southern reader, and which, to the Conservative men of 
the North, will prove an engine of tremendous power against 
the black and treasonable designs of Seward and Lincoln. 
The author deserves, by his labors, not only on this occasion, 
but during a long and active career, the most substantial 
recognition, as one of the noblest and truest patriots, the most 
profound economists, and ablest statistical philosophers of the 
age. His work has only to be circulated and read to crush 
out fanaticism, and elevate, once more, truth, reason, and 


justice. 


The passages which follow are all that remain of our 
selection : 


“ The North has been concentrating wealth and cheap labor, thus strengthening 
its position as manufacturer for the Union, and paving the way for the export of 
a large surplus of manufactures, when the South and West shall have made 
further progress in supplying themselves. It has enjoyed the entire markets of 
the Union as a means, so to speak, of learning its trade. It has retained the 
whole carrying trade of the country for its shipping. It has received a bounty 
in high tariffs during its weakness, to defend it from importation, and it has. 
gradually acquired strength in experience, capital, and skill. It had before it a 
most brilliant future, but it has wantonly disturbed that fnture by encouraging: 
the growth of a political party based wholly upon sectional aggression—a party: 
which proposes no issues of statesmanship for the benefit of the whole country ; 
it advances nothing of a domestic or foreign policy tending to national profit or 
protection, or to promote the general welfare in any way. It simply denounces. 
the system of labor which has conferred such prosperity upon the North, as a 
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‘moral wrong.’ While it disavows any intention of interfering with servitude at 
the South, it encourages, in every possible way, all that tends to undermine it. 
It enters the common national dwelling, and scatters firebrands amid the most 
solemn protestations of harmless intentions. It claims the right to explode 
mines, without being answerable for the mischief that may result. If ques- 
tioned as to the object of such conduct, it replies, that it is one of its ‘ inalienable 
rights’ so to act, and that certain persons who have combustible materials have 
had the effrontery to express fears of the consequences, and therefore it is the 
more bound to persist. It is for such reasoning as this that the North has for 
more than ten years constantly allowed itself to be irritated by incendiary speakers 
and writers, whose sole stock of trade is the unreasoning hate against the South 
that may he engendered by long-continued irritating misrepresentation. 

o * * * * 


“ The idea of ‘ concessions’ to the South seems to have been born of a most ex- 
traordinary degree of effrontery on the part of political agitators. As we have seen, 
from universal slave-owning and slave-trading, with a general recognition of 
blacks as ‘ property,’ and property only, there has been a gradual aggression 
upon that institution. The blacks were first claimed as persons as well as prop- 
erty, then as persons only, then as citizens of a State, and finally as citizens of 
the United States. Their condition of slavery was gradually abolished at the 
North. within the States that owned them, and then their presence on the com- 
mon soil of the Union was denied, and the abolition of the institution at the seat 
of the federal government was clamored for. ll the territory is now claimed 
as exempt from slavery, and the abolition of slavery by force in the States where 
it bas always existed, is so far favored by a class, as to require the most earnest 
denials from the leaders of the Republican party, that it is part of their platform. 
In face of this denial, however, the writers of the party favor the measure, and 
applaud the overt acts of the John Browns among zealous adherents. While 
‘ideas’ have been thus increasing, by aggression upon Scuthern rights, the 
political power of the South has been greatly curtailed, and that process of cur- 
tailment is now going un in the double ratio of the expansion of the free States 
and the concentration of the slave States, as a consequence of the enhanced 
value of the blacks. Every aggression made upon Southern rights and equality 
before the law, has been accompanied by louder pretences of ‘ concessions’ to the 
South. The mere existence of the present party, based upon hostility to the 
institutions of that section, is an irrefragable proof of the extent to which Northern 
aggression is carried. ‘The extent to which partisan feeling has been carried, 
manifests itself in the attempts that have been made to deprive new States of 
some of those sovereign rights which were reserved to the States on the forma- 
tion of the government. Thus, the power over slavery was distinctly reserved 
to the several States, each within its own territory. 

* = * * 
* 

“ The theory of the agitators is that the South will not, in any event, seriously 
resist the hostile action of the North, no matter how much they may be op. 
pressed ; that they will still cling to the Union ; that the patriotism they have 
heretofore so uniformly shown will still induce them to stand by a Union become 
valueless, since it deprives them of the right to property they have so long en- 
joyed. The question with them is not, however, one of mere political ascendency ; 
it is one of existence. If the cotton-fields, sugar plantations, and tobacco bands 
are deprived of hands—for that is the ultimate object of the agitating party—of 
what value will the lands or their surroundings be to those owners ? ft will then 
be too late for them to resist, for they will already have been despoiled. It is 
this necessity for timely resistance that begets the danger. The only mode in 
which the North can realize the approach of that danger we have endeavored to 
set forth in the precedin es, when showing the dependence of all industry 
upon the productive South. e preliminary measures have already been taken 
in most of the Southern States to promote direct trade, and curtail the purchases 
at the North. The first pressure resulting from these purchases must fall upon 
Northern artisans, in the shape of lower wages and diminished work. The non- 
intercourse, carried to any extent, will naturally produce depression at the 
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North and a rise of prices at the South. If the latter is sustained by any 
vigorvus State legislation, it will give a great impetus to mauufacturers, which 
will drain men and capital into the Northern Slave States. The depreciation of 
property which would follow at the North, is matter for serious contemplation, 
and it well behooves those interested to guard against it.” ; 





ART. VIIL—WANTS OF THE SOUTH. 


i Tue topic which forms the caption of this paper appears to the 
writer peculiarly appropriate for diseussion in the pages of a Review 
which has long and faithfully dedicated its resources and influence to 
the advocacy of the claims and wants of the South. That influence, 
it is reasonable to hope, has not been put forth in vain. The events 
of the last year demonstrate that the necessity for prompt action has 
arisen, and that in many portions of the South the people are alive 
to the importance of moe united counsels for mutual protection, 
Hitherto the sons of the South have contented themselves with simply 
proclaiming and vaunting her ability to make herself independent of 
her Northern neighbors, in the defenee of her laws and institutions, 
and in the advancement of her commerce and industry. While thus 
lulled into a false security, we have neglected te avail ourselves of 
the means we have af hand in abundance, to attain to that desirable 
condition of independence. But we have been recently forced to re- 
flection by terrible admonitions, which have not fallen unheeded up- 
on our ears. Overt acts of treason have been committed, and we are 
beginning to profit by sad experience. Out of threatened evil we are 
about to derive incalculable good. 

A spirit has been aroused throughout the entire South, which is 
tending to develop her extensive resources, and render her indepen- 
dent of her sworn foes. While this good work is going on, it may be 
well to inquixe whaf are the present /eading wants of the South, and 
how they are to be most effectually supplied. 

I propose to point them out briefly in the following order : 

1. Commercial. 

2. Agricultural. 

3. Industrial. 

4. Educational. 

5. Literary. 

In each of these departments there is yet much to be accomplished 
toward rescuing our beloved South from her condition of dependence. 
The right chord has been touched, and already the resultsi are begin- 
ning to show themselves. There must be a complete re orm in all 
matters relating (o trade, raising supplies, mechanical and manufac- 
turing pursuits, education and literature, before the end so much to 
be desired can be attained, 

Commerce is the grand lever which sets in operation and controls 
all important political movements. It is that which has built up all 
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the great cities and concentrated there the great influence and wealth 
of the nation. Commercial independence should be one of the lead- 
ing aims of the South at this crisis. We must do everything in our 
power to encourage and promote direct trade, establish lines of steam- 
ships to European ports ; import our own dry goods, hardware, and 
everything that can be imported ; and to continue to export (in larger 
quantities) our cotton, rice, flour, wheat, turpentine, corn and a hundred 
other leading articles of consumption, the production of which has 
been inereasing annually. We must give our own‘merchants and 
permanent traders a decided and uniform precedence over transient 
dealers and pedlers; employ our own young men in preference to 
strangers, and open to them, far and wide, as many new avenues to 
employment as practicable, with less killing work, and better compen- 
sation. We must educate Southern seamen; foster and sustain our 
admirable marine school, with funds, scholarships, and suitable ap- 
pendages, and throw off, in a measure at least, our dependence upon 
New-England to guide our mercantile marine. When we have done 
all this, and deepened our bars, and lowered our taxes, and taken all 
practicable measures for the promotion of the health of our cities, we 
shall then be prepared to assert our commercial independence. A 
good beginning has been made, and something has been cone toward 
this desirable consummation. Only let the spirit be kept up. Let no 
sudden impulses and dangerous emergencies create a mere temporary 
awakening to the importance of preparation, but let us continue to 
act as if we regarded the danger always at hand and the remedy in- 
dispensable, until the crisis shall have fully passed. 

The agriculturist, as well as the merchant, wields a vast power in 
directing the destinies of the country. Upon him a great responsi- 
bility rests in this matter, of which he should never lose sight. Our 
planters have a deep and direct interest in wat ching over and supply- 
ing, to a certain extent, the wants of the South. Millions of acres 
of waste lands in our own and neighboring States, are waiting to be 
cultivated, and yet, the old cry of “‘ Westward, ho!” in winter, and 
‘“ Northward, lo !’’ in summer, continues to drain the South of her 
richest resources. If our young agriculturists would only realize how 
much depends upon their capital and enterprise—upon the proper di- 
rection being given to them—if they would remain at home and 
Lring into requisition the lands they already possess—if they become 
general instead of special partners in their cultivation—devote the 
winter to work instead of amusement, and spend their summer vaca- 
tions in building up their own cities, mountain retreats and watering 
places, instead of those belonging to their enemies at the North, what 
a wonderful change in the aspect of things would be seen in the 
course of a single season. 

If, in addition to this, a reform should be effected in our entire ag- 
ricultural policy, so that, instead of being dependent upon the North 
for almost every important article of consumption, except rice and 
cotton, our planters may be induced to diversify their products, it 
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would be indeed a grand step toward agricultural independence. We 
were once dependent upon cities North of us for most of the flour we 
consumed, and now we not only raise it for ourselves, but export it 
in large quantities to Europe. Why not do the same with every im- 
portant article of consumption which has been or can be raised in 
our own State? Our exports of corn, oats, peas, bacon, beef, pork, 
butter, tar, pitch, rosin, turpentine, potatoes, lard, lumber, and such 
things, are annually increasing, and it is passing strange that we 
should ever send to the North for any one of these necessaries. The 
best of hay, as good as “ Easte:n” or ‘‘ Dutch,” might be raised in 
our very neighborhood, if owners of horses would only believe it (the 
horses themselves are perfectly satisfied of it), and farmers would take 
the trouble to test it. As good. brooms as can be made (though some 
may think this a sweeping assertion), have been produced in our 
neighboring parishes and various portions of the upper districts of 
South Carolina, and exhibited at the fairs of the Institute. Vast 
quantities of pine lands, have, by the facilities of railroad transpor- 
tation recently opened, been converted into turpentine manufacto- 
ries or pastures for cattle. All these are mere beginnings. There is 
too little capital and hardly enough enterprise yet invested in this 
way. We have but taken a few slow and unsteady steps toward the 
initiation of a reform, which must become the settled and unwavering 
policy of our State, before anything beneficial and permanent can 
come out of it. 

The mechanic and manufacturer, as well as the merchant and plant- 
er, have great interests at stake in carrying out this work of reform. 
So much has been spoken and written on the subject of ‘‘ Southern 
industrial independence,” ‘‘ Encouraging our own mechanics,” &c. ; 
so many industrial fairs and mechanics’ institutes, for the purpose of 
showing what can be done athome, in every department of indus- 
try, that it seems superfluous at this time to suggest that our people 
need any waking up on that point. Yet, is it not a notorious fact, 
that, in the face of the measures projected, the resolutions adopted, 
and the testimony adduced in favor of Southern industrial indepen- 
dence, we are almost as far off as ever from a‘due appreciation of its 
importance? The very men who most vehemently abuse the Yan- 
kees and their humbugs, are generally the first to contradict their own 
doctrines, by buying from them even the necessaries of life, to say 
nothing of the luxuries which might reasonably be supposed to be fur- 
nished at a cheaper rate by those who have the most extensive facil- 
ities for manufacturing. 

How many dwellings are there at his time in Charleston, all the 
materials for the entire construction and furnishing of which have 
been brought from the North! Look at some of these palatial cards 
for Northern architects and mechanics, and then look through 
our well, furnished stores of Charleston, and see how many articles of 
furniture of at least equal beauty and elegance, could have been sup- 
plied by dealers born and raised in this city. Look at the specimens 
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of ornamental buildings, 'planned and put upby our own native artisans, 
as handsomely and on as good terms, and judge whether we have yet 
arrived at a proper state of feeling in this matter. The old fogy no- 
tion that work cannot be done as well or as cheap here as in New- 
York or Philadelphia, has been completely contradicted by the obser- 
yation and experience of every right-minded man. Yet, so shori- 
sighted are many of our people in recognizing its absurdity, that there 
are not a few who are unwilling to buy from stores or workshops in 
Charleston, the very articles which have been imported from the 
North by others, and to pay the small additional freight on them, 
merely because they are sold here. 

They prefer paying the expense of a trip to New-York, to make 
their selections in person, and then jmagine they have made a fine 
bargain. Steam-engines run faster (and blow up quicker), omni- 
buses hold more passengers, carriages ride easier, brooms sweep 
cleaner, ploughs last longer, and every kind of machine bearing an 
anti-Southern imprint, must be mere perfect, more durable, and 
cheaper than our own mechanics could possibly make it! All this 
ih the face of the notorious fact that Yankee goods are “ made to 
sell,” and that the buyers are as often “sold” as the articles them- 
selves. Is it not time, then, that this absurd state of things should 
cease? A proper support in behalf of the effurts of her own mechan- 
ics, is emphatically one of the leading wants of the South; and if 
she fails to extend it at this time, when, so far as we may judge from 
the newspapers, a spirit of honorable and earnest competition has 
been aroused, and her sons are ready to enter into fair competition 
with her foes for supplying her wants, it may he too late to com- 
mence the work of reform. 

Carolinians! let the example set by our Virginia brethren stimu- 
late us all to atone for the past. Resolve to be independent for the fu- 
ture. Give encouragement to your own mechanics; sustain your 
factories, foundries, and workshops. You have already a few endu- 
ring monuments of your industrial progress. Such substantial 
memorials as Graniteville, Bath, Kaolin, Vaucluse, Saluda, Rikers- 
ville, will serve to show what can be done by well-directed capital 
and energy. Let these noble enterprises be not only liberally 
sustained, but placed on a broader and more substantial footing. The 
money spent will not be lost—the labor can never be misapplied when 
invested in so patriotic a work. If your own people do not get 
the benefit of the expenditure, others inevitably will, for somebody 
must furnish us with the necessaries of life. Give it to those of 
your own political household, with the assurance that it will come 
back to you in the shape of rich blessings and privileges, rather than 


of heaped-up curses and aceamulated wrongs. Let those especially” 


who now vehemently abuse the Yankees for their bogus clocks and 
wooden nutmegs, and then give them all their best patronage, come 
out boldly and set an example of consistency, or else forevergcease to 
prate about Southern political independence. 
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Our attention has been heretofore occupied with the mere physical 
wants of our cherished South—those which affect our commercial, 
agricultural and mechanical interests. Let us now advance a step 
higher, and examine her intellectual wants and resources. 

Of all the vast interests involved in the prosperity of a State, there 
is none which assumes so momentous and general a character as the 
education of the people. Andif it is essential to the public safety 
and welfare that capital and labor should be mainly directed to the 
building up and support of her industrial enterprises, how much more 
imperatively incumbent upon her is the substantial and liberal care 
of her institutions of learning and education. 

And while we are striving to enforce the correctness of the princi- 
ple, that the State should eyince a decided preference for the results of 
the studies and labors of her own sons, in all other departments of 
industry, is it too much to expect of her that she should recognise the 
responsibility resting upon her, also, in determining to whom she is 
willing to commit the mental discipline and training of her children ? 

It does not appear, however, that she has yet attained this faculty 
of discrimination. Her colleges are, indeed, exceptions, but in her 
academical appointments she has been pursuing a suicidal policy. 

Our schoo!s have long been groaning under the burden of text 
books, of questionable orthodoxy, and in some instances decided hos- 
tility to the institutions which her public instructors, of all others, 
may reasonably be expected to advocate and defend. We might 
specify more accurately, but no teacher or pupil who has used Peter 
Parley’s Histories, or any of the popular “ Readers” and ‘ Orators,” 
from which juvenile diseiples of Demosthenes have learned to spout so 
glibly eloquent invectives against slavery and the slave trade, will fail 
to recognize the long-deplored existence of this deadly evil. Doubtless 
many of our private teachers have had moral courage to diseard 
them, and substitute such less objectionable books as they could pro- 
cure. But what has been the course pursued in our public schools? 

Is it not enough that our school-books are brought from unfriendly 
latitudes? Must we have Northern teachers, also, to enforce and give 
authority to the lessons they inculcate? The State, in her sovereign 
authority, and through her commissioned representatives, has an- 
swered this question in the affirmative. 

What is the inference to be dravin? Is it that our own teachers 
are incompetent? Surely this will not be gravely alleged? 

If to have been educated abroad be deemed an indispensable quali- 
fication, we can point to numerous graduates of Harvard and Yale 
and other colleges of equal distinetion at the North who adorn the 
profession of teaching in our State. 

«Is it an evidence of superior qualification not only to eome from 
a Northern college, but to have been born and raised on Northern 
soil? Then we give it up, for very few of our best teachers can un- 
dergo such a test. 

We have the recorded testimony of one of our most accomplished 
female teachers, who once lived at the North, that no such imputar 
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tions of incompetency can justly rest upon qur female teachers at 
least ; and that her extensive experience—the experience of a highly 
successful instructress of youth, who has left the impress of her ma- 
tured intellect and rare gifts upon a large and interesting band of 
disciples, many of them now imparting professionally their acquire- 
ments to others—triumphantly refutes the unfounded suspicion. 

Why, then, this continual slur upon the members of the profes- 
sion, born and raised among us? By what flimsy pretext is the 
public mind deluded into the unwarrantable impression that if parents 
cannot afford to send their children to the North to be educated, 
they must have Northern teachers to come to them. 

The only plausible reason yet urged for this unfortunate state of 
things is, that the inauguration of a new system demands the em- 
ployment of those who have had the opportunity of studying and pre- 
paring themselves to teach according to its principles. In plain 
English, that our best qualified native teachers are incapable of 
learning thoroughly, in a few months or weeks, a system which has 
but little beyond the charm of novelty to give it eclat, of which 
gymnastics and pantomime are prominent characteristics, and to 
which a kind of pseudo-military organization among the juveniles, 
imparts, to the eye of the superficial observer, an aspect of order and 
uniformity! And is this all that our own accomplished teachers lack 
to give efficacy to their instruction and discipline? Alas! for the 
progress of discovery in the nineteenth century ! 

Let us hope for better times and better counsels. The irresistible 
impulse of public opinion is gradually initiating a change of sentiment 
in this as well as other subjects affecting Southern independence. 
People are forced to acknowledge their honest convictions and act 
upon them. The recent medical stampedes indicate a returning 
sense of patriotic pride. This is the era of progress. Each new de- 
velopment, however slow, and partial, is working its results. It is 
but the beginning of the end. Men are learning to believe that some 
good can “ come out of Nazareth.” Carolina will yet foster her 
own labor, as well as laborers. And, whether they toil for her in 
the busy paths of trade, or in the more secluded walks of learning, 
she will yet recognize their claims and reward their fidelity. She can- 
not always fall behind the age. In the advocacy and support of her 
own institutions, and the fostering of her own sons who assist in ad- 
vocating and supporting them, she must and will obey the irresistible 
law of progress. 

Once recognize the duty of fostering home educaticn and we open 
the way for elevating the character of our home literature. With- 
out literary resources, even commercial superiority cannot render ue 
respected in the eyes of the world. 

That we are sadly deficient in giving proper encouragement to 
Southern literature, no one who reads the papers of the day can pre- 
sume to doubt. Even in these times of threatened non-intercourse 
and abuse of Yankee notions, the praises of Northern books and 
periodicals are ringing through the columns of the press, and each 
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new volume, as it comes forth, is pronounced the best of its kind yet 
issued in thecountry. ‘* Harper’s Magazine” and Bonner’s ‘“‘ Ledger” 
are denounced one day as “ under the control of Abolitionists,” and 
unfriendly to the institutions of the South, and the next day held up 
as models of elegant literature, and superior to anything ever pub- 
lished.” The same works, if issued from Charleston or Savannah, 
would hardly pay the printer’s bill. The “Southern Literary Mes- 
senger,” “ De Bow’s Review,” and the “‘ Field and Fireside,” are not 
considered worthy of a place beside these remarkably popular, ex- 
tensively-circulated, and densely-crowded repositories of flash ro- 
mances and incendiary doctrines. ‘‘ Russell’s Magazine,” after 
having made its mark everywhere, and become universally popular, 
was allowed to fail from the want of proper support, although its ac- 
complished editors were content to engage in it as a labor of love, 
and asked for nothing beyond expenses of publication. ’ 

** Gedey’s Lady’s Book,” for which, to our disgrace, we have really 
no substitute—a work decidedly a general favorite with the ladies 
for its embellishments, and patterns of needle-work and embroidery 
—circulates all over the South, and has made fortunes for its pro- 
prietors. Why cannot we have a Lady’s Book equal in pictorial at- 
tractions, and infinitely superior in literary merits, with pleasant and 
wholesome reading, in place of the namby-pamby, wishy-washy ro- 
mantic effusions by old maids and widows bewitched, and the poetical 
rhapsodies of disappointed school boys venting their rage in parallel 
lines against some unfortunate seminary girl, who has had the 
audacity to say, ‘‘she wouldn’t?” The reason is plain. We have 
no large publishing houses with chains of agencies scattered through 
the land, North and South. The few spasmodic efforts to establish 
them have been met with indifference, discouragement, and disastrous 
pecuniary losses. Our people have been greatly to blame for this. 
In extenuation of the crime of neglect, we have been told that “ our’s 
is not a reading community”—that at the North “ education is more 
generally diffused”—‘“ every country house has its magazine and 
newspaper,” &c. So has almost every country house in the South, 
but the Northern country people, like our own, read Northern mag- 
azines and newspapers, and do not allow a Southern book to come 
into their houses. 

How many libraries in Charleston contain copies of Calhoun’s 
works, of the writings of Legaré, Grimké, Elliott, Bachman, Hol- 
brook, Gibbes, Holmes ; the miscellanies of Gilman, Irving, Long- 
street; the historical researches of Simms, Carroll, Rivers, Laborde, 
O’Neall ; the poems of Hayne, Legaré, Caldwell, Timrod ; the logical 
essays of Grayson, Hammond, Elliott, McCore, Cardoso and many 
‘others, in each and all of these departments of literature ? Such books 
and authors are too near home to be allowed a permanent place in 
the catalogue of ‘“ American Literature!” Their works have but 
little circulation beyond their own Carolina, and can she ingloriously 
turn her back upon them too? 


Our female writers, whose essays are all better known to fame 
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than their names, from that innate abhorrence of notoriety, charac- 
teristic of Southern ladies, seldom figure in the newspapers; and 
their light being hid under a bushel, the error has gone abroad that 
poetesses flourished only in cold climates. We would be glad to see 
the book yet issued from the fertile brain of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the 
“big gun” of the Woman’s Rights Literary Reunions of Yankee- 
dom, to compare, in philosophical anlysis, to “ Beulah ;” in delicacy 
and sweetness to “‘ Vernon Grove,” or in vigorous logic to the grace- 
ful contributions of “ L. S. M.,” to the Southern Quarterly Review.” 
Few of the so-called ““American Female Writers,” whose biographies 
have been paraded in print, are capable of inditing such sweet and 
touching strains as some of those which have adorned the periodical 
literature of the South, over the modest initials of “ M. B.,” “ M. 
BE. 1L.,” “C. G.,” “M. M.,” “M. P.,” “E. B. C.,” or the simple 
nom de plumes of “ May,” “Viola,” “ Alpine,” “ Caroline Howard,” 
and “ Jenny Woodbine.” 

Our ladies do not write “sensation novels,” or “ bleeding sonnets” 
for prizes, nor would they be capable of using the language, or de- 
vising the plots which render the greater part of these literary enter- 
tainments so acceptable to the vitiated tastes of, alas! too large a por- 
tion of the “ reading community.” 

If, in giving encouragement to Southern literature, we aid in re- 
warding and bringing to light modest merit, which, but for the 
erime of hiding its head, would develop at least an equal share of 
genius and attainment, as that which we have so long recognized and 
rewarded, surely a patriotism and good taste imperatively call for the 
sacrifice, if there be any. We cannot reasonably call pon capitalists 
and public spirited booksellers to enter upon the hazardous experi- 
ment of establishing publishing houses and issuing periodicals on a 
grand scale, in order to compete with Northern publishers. Dearly- 
bought experience has already fully demonstrated the folly of any 
such speculation upon future probabilities. Yet this is really the great 
want of the times. We want a few large publishing houses with 
chains of agencies and appendages scattered through the country, to 
force into circulation and patronage the productions of our own 
writers, and to adopt all such legitimate means of pushing them into 
notice, as are consistent with the general usages and policy of trade. 
And if we are compelled to have books and prospectuses continually 
thrust into our faces, in season and out of season, during hours of 
business, and in the midst of our quiet meals, at least, let the busi- 
ness be carried on by native agents for native authors, that we may 
enjoy the consolation of knowing that we are not ‘‘ giving aid and 
comfort” to our enemies. A chain of depositories and agencies for 
the publication, circulation, and sustaining of Southern books, is, then, 
one of the great leading, indispensable wants of the South. We 
must first strive and labor to bring about such a state of public 
feeling as will justify capitalists and men of experience in the book 
trade, in investing their money and energies in that way, and then 
feel pledged to sustain liberally and permanently every effort which 
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may be made to that end. In literature, as in almost every thing 
else, we have been too long contented to sit at the feet of our acknow- 
ledged superiors, and to submit to disparagement of our claims to 
equality. Yet, though all the measures now in contemplation for 
asserting them, in other respects, should be firmly and faithfully 
carried out, we shall still remain in a condition of degrading subjee- 
tion and inferiority, if we fail to realize the importance of literary, 
as well as commercial, agricultural, industrial, and educational 
progress. 

These crude reflections are submitted to the readers of the Review, 
in the hope that some of them may ponder upon, and perbaps profit 
by them. The observation and judgment of every right thinking 
man will at once recognize the force of the conclusions to which they 
irresistibly lead. If the perusal should but serve to awaken inquiry, 
and stimulate to action in the right divection, the purpose of the 
writer will have been fully answered. 





ART, 1X.—THE SOUL. 
(FROM A COLLEGE PORTFOLIO.) 


Dear H——: As I sat, until late, last evening in my studio, and 
allowed full latitude to Fancy, through such Elysian fields as she was 
wont to roam, I was agreeably entertained with the embodied images 
that were presented almost to the life. So true and so natural were 
they in appearance, that it was with difficulty I could free myself 
from their mystic control, and persuade an intractable fancy that, 
although it might scorn the intervention of time and space, it was 
but too nearly allied to and acted upon by a material organization, 
neither so bold nor so independent; or, in other and in plainer 
terms, that although, mentally, I might}be present with you, corporally 
(so to speak) we were indeed very far apart. 

With these feelings, I leaned my head pensively upon my hand, 
and behold, in a moment the scene was changed! It was night, and 
we sat together, as was our wont, upon that delightful promenade 
which juts out into the broad basin of our harbor. The ethereal 
above, and on all sides, was spangled with its radiant orbs, and the 
cloudless expanse glittered at intervals with flame, as a meteor would 
shoot across its bosom; while in the distant east, where the sky 
and the waters seemed to kiss each other, there was a partial illumi- 
nation and reflection from the glassy surface, which admonished of 
an approaching event deeply interesting to us both. It was just such 
a night as bas often inspired our souls with emotion, and led our 
fancy captive, to wander uncontrolled through boundless space, 
to pause at each bright luminary that diffused light and animation to 
its hundred worlds and myriads of intelligences, and then to shoot 
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forward in the wildest ecstasy to that ideal “ centre” of gold around 
which the universe revolves,* which philosophers teach to be the seat 
of divinity, illumined by the blazing light of His presence, resound- 
ing with the gladsome strains of angelic bards, once tenemented here 
in clay, now disembodied spirits, luxuriating in the presence of their 
God, with Time behind, a dark and scarcely perceptible spot, and 
Eternity mirrored before in bold relief and effulgence. 

And thus, my friend, we sat, as of yore, together, in that retreat 
so well known and so dear to us both, and thus was the night. ‘There 
was stillness reigning around, that was deathlike—the laugh of mirth 
and the light tread of youth and beauty had died upon the ear—and 
the extended walk, which but lately was alive with all that the eyes 
might feast upon, was now lone and desolate. Yet, still we sat, and 
the very loneliness of the place added charms which only those of 
like temperament with ourselves could appreciate; and, oh! how 
serene, how tranquil did our spirits seem! There was something in 
the feeling which nearly allied it to that we have supposed celestial 
intelligences to experience. No cares of earth intruded upon the 
sanctity of the moment—no troubled thought of indigence—no writh- 
ing anguish from the scorn of the proud, or the oft-inflicted injury 
unredressed—no anxiety nor ambition—for all was rest! It was 
a state analogous to what the inspired historian has portrayed, in a 
picture as chaste as it is beautiful, when the waters roared, and like 
mountains stood aloft from their beds, when the surge lashed and the 
winds howled, and the elements were set free. The master spirit chides 
them by his presence, and bids them “ Peace, be still!” and the 
waters flow without a ripple. ‘Thus with our minds, my friend; for 
had there been a tempest raging within, so glorious a night and such 
reflections as it had called up, must have exercised a mastery as un- 
controlled. 

Oh ye, who in potency of birth and wealth would lord it in ‘this 
world, who possess all that fortune can give, and all the admiration 
which the weak connect with it—ye who boast a wide sway and an 
ancient line, your advantage after all is but apparent. Without 
friends and without means, wanting neither, caring for neither, the 
noble soul spurns the distinctions which obtain here, while infinite 
consolation and repose attend its path, as it wanders to other and to 
purer worlds, dns 

How long this silence continued there was no computation, and 
our gaze was fixed, not indeed upon any single object, -but upon 
the infinite variety which fancy so highly colored. You were the 
first to break the spell; and as you looked fully into my face, I 
marked by the moon’s rays, which reflected brightly, a pale cast 
upon your brow, indicating to me, so accustomed to read that coun- 
tenance, the pleasing melancholy that had place within ; and I felt, 
too, and knew, from the congenial nature of our minds, that our 
thoughts had alike been engaged upon the same magnificent theme. 





* A theory of Dr. Dick. 
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** My friend,” said you at last, and your hand was placed within 
mine—*‘ my friend, I have wandered far in thought, and kave had 
strange and unusual fancies. I have been reflecting upon the soul— 
that mysterious ethereal essence which animates us—its nature, its 
indestructibleness, its eternity. Oh, there are feelings which exalt 
the man far above the grovelling views of his species, and elevate him 
to his proper sphere, the right hand of divinity. Such thoughts are 
not novel with us; but there was one which was, and which urged 
itself with peculiar energy. I could not, would not, dismiss it. Will 
you hear, my friend? It is this: When a century shall have rolled 
away, where shall we be? Of the peculiar destination of the soul 
after death, we can form but a faint conjecture, vague and unsatis- 
factory at best; yet what a powerful tendency in mind to specu- 
late upon the subject. How important, too, to incarcerated man to 
determine his destiny when set free. 

‘¢ Thave been thinking of that philosopher’s theory which gives the 
soul a habitation varying forever ; and trust me when I say it, I was 
almost tempted to believe it true, and even wished it. That the 
soul, for all eternity, shall continue alternately to occupy each of yon 
bright luminaries that gild the cerulean. How pleasing to a soul 
that pants for light—-what an immensity of knowledge to be amasyed 
—what wisdom to result; and to be pure, too, and surrounded by 
purity! My friend, could it be permitted us to make that tour with 
each other, to entertain the feelings that we now entertain, but re- 
fined and purified ; to be conseious of the past, of this world which 
we now inhabit, this night, this conversation; and may it not all 
have transpired ere the period I have supposed shall have passed? It 
may be thought a wild dream to fancy ourselves in yon bright planet 
we were but new admiring ; but, after all, it is as reason: ible a conjec- 
ture as anything else. I know of nothing that refutes it. The 
Holy Record does not.” You ceased, and your countenance ex- 
pressed even more than you had said. I saw that the present had no 
place in your thoughts, but that you lived wholly in the future. My 
heart beat responsive to the sentiments you uttered, and my soul 
was filled with the vast but delightful images that were conjured up. 

Just then, as we looked, there was a cloud that ap- 
peared i in the distance, small, but black. It extended its proportions, 
magnified and re-magnified ; and as we watched it spread itself over the 
whole vault like a mighty mantle, veiling the bright lights that had late- 
ly hung out—as we wondered at the sudden change, an aged man, 
with locks as white as winter’s snow, seemed, as it were, to emerge 
from the darkness and approach us. He was short and thin, and 
emaciated, and had an appearance so dissimilar from that of any 
mortal I lad ever seen, that I started back, doubting even the evi- 
dence of my own senses, and was about to give utterance to my sur- 
prise, when, with much composure, you placed your hand upon my 
lips, and bade me not be alarmed. It was an object you had often 
seen. He had never spoken, but had sometimes seemed inclined. 
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The old man advanced with slow and measured tread ; he stood in front 
of us, his hand lingered on my brow, and shot a freezing chillness 
through my veins. I would have sunk to the earth, but you sustained 
me. He spoke, and it was like the rumbling of a distant volcano, so 
hoarse and so angry: ‘‘ You speak ef immortality, ha! ha! ha!”— 
and the proportions of his face were dreadful—* the future is but a 
dream—the invention of man’s pride and vanity. You speak of yon 
orb, which your arrogant race have named after the Deity that was 
worshipped supreme in days of yore ; that orb is mine ; 1 am of an 
order of intelligence that has never fallen. We pass through space 
in what garb we would, and visit what part of it. You 
would dwell in celestial abodes after death, and pass through an in- 
finity of worlds: know, then, that one only is thine. ‘Man, Tuy 
SOUL Is MORTAL.’”’ The words echoed in the vault, and the light- 
nings played. ‘* Come,” he concluded, “go with me and I will 
teach you wisdom; I will teach you to enjoy the moment that is, 
since extinction is inevitably to be yours ;” and the old man unclasped 
a mantle from his shoulder and would have thrown it over ours, but 
we started back with instinctive horror, and eyed him at a distance. 

I marked you, Howard, and your eyes were fixed upon the sky, and 
your hands were extended, and you cried in anguish, “ Is it thus? 
God, is this one of thy ministering spirits, or some demon from the 
lower abodes? Has he spoken in truth or falsehood his accursed 
message ?” 

The vault shook, the thunder roared, and the lightnings revealed 
the haggard visage of the old man. Peal succeeded peal, and an 
object robed in white passed gently by and approached where 
the veteran stood. Instant his mortal proportions disappeared, and 
a demon stood revealed. The demon bowed to earth before the 
spirit, and the spirit stretched forth its arms and cried, pEerisu! 

The thunder pealed again, and the lightning like embodied fire de- 
scended. Cloud after cloud rolled away, and a brilliant flame now 
overspread the heavens. The spirit vanished, but a vuice from the 
brightness thundered, “You HAVE CONQUERED! THE DEMON was 
INDEED FALSE!” . . . . We fell on our faces. 


It was a dream! 





ART. X—SOUTHERN PATRONAGE TO SOUTHERN IMPORTS AND 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


Chapter Iii. 


Tne manufacture, at the South, of steam engines, mill work, and 
machinery in general, is another branch of mechanism that has felt 
seriously the want of Southern patronage, and but for the introduc- 
tion of railroads would yet have been struggling in its infancy. We 
have, however, works of this kind in every city and principal town 
at the South. Many have failed and sunk their entire capital, and 
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many others are laboring under embarrassment for the want of pa- 
tronage. There are several fine establishments in Charleston, headed 
by proprietors of as much character as any that may be found in the 
United States; yet we see men all around us sending to the North 
for engines. A rice planter or a saw-mill man determines to pur- 
chase a ten or a twenty-horse engine, he will find no lack of know- 
ing ones who are ready to advise him to send to the North and get 
a good one. Accordingly the purchaser addresses a circular to the 
various Northern builders, and procures estimates from Charleston 
makers; ten chances to one of his concluding a bargain with a 
Northern builder, who, when the engine is completed, has to send 
out his workmen to put it up—abolitionists, of course. ‘They come 
here and work and talk with our negro laborers, and possibly instil 
in them the same kind of mischief that was attempted at Harper's 
Ferry. 

The engine, to the unskilful, may seem to be cheaper to the pur- 
chaser than a Southern made article, but what signifies the apparent 
saving of fifty or a hundred dollars in the first cost of a steam engine, 
when we take into consideration the advantages of having the maker 
and home workmen close by to put the machine up, and set in mo- 
tion, and come to your assistance in a few hours’ notice, when things 
get wrong? Everybody can see clearly that we have the ability to 
carry on this branch of industry in all its ramifications, and all that 
is necessary to our complete success is home patronage. Our rail- 
road managers could very soon create a state of things which would 
bring them hosts of locomotive builders, so that there would be no 
further need of sending to the North for a supply of engines. What 
an impetus this would give to other branches of industry; what a 
power it would confer on the railroad owners to have the machinists 
around them, ready to help them out in cases of emergency! It 
would add to the body politic by an increase of population, by the 
emigration to our country of French, German, English, Scotch, and 
Irish mechanics and laborers, and supply a vacuum that some would 
fill with wild Africans. ; 

Who can entertain doubts about procuring the necessary labor to 
carry on all such branches of industry, while we see such throngs of 
workingmen running into the service of railroad companies without 
cramping in the least degree other branches of industry. The South 
Carolina Railroad has nearly, if not quite, one thousand men em- 
ployed, and that is only a specimen of what may be seen all over the 
South. Those thousands of artisan laborers have come into the ser- 
vice by imperceptible degrees, drawn from other countries, as well as 
from among our own people, a large portion of them natives of 
the South; and the business may be increased four or even tenfold, 
by the introduction of home-made locomotives and the exclusion of 
those of Northern build. This may be done without making any 
sensation among our laboring classes, or creating anything like a 
searcity of labor. We have eight millions of white people in the 
South, and could have other millions added if the industrial occupa- 
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tions were opened to induce an influx. The larger portion of our 
eight millions are not employed in directing slave labor ; after filling 
up the professional and mercantile channels, the balance, if not me- 
chanically employed, will of necessity be in comparative idleness. 
Unfortunately for us, too many may be numbered with the latter 
class. 

There are now many young men who are seeking emp!oyment 
without success. There is scarcely a week in the year in which the 
writer of this article is not importuned by young men, natives of the 
South, to procure for them situations in machine shops, or in the 
service of railroad companies. The manufacture of locomotives and 
other steam engines at the South will call into actual and profitable 
service the young men who are now receiving an education at our 
military schools, where they are particularly educated to labor in the 
scientific branches of such pursuits. In that way those schools may 
be of infinite advantage to us. 

The manufacture of shoes, saddlery and harness, hats, and ready- 
made clothing, are branches of industry that ought not to be driven 
out of any country by the general consumption of foreign-made arti- 
cles in those branches of trade. So fashionable has it become to 
purchase everything from the North, and to utterly neglect home 
industry, that our young men searcely eyer think of employing a 
seamstress to make their shirts; indeed, so little patronage is of late 
days extended to that branch of industry, that there is not one young 
lady in twenty who is growing up with the expectation of making a 
good housewife, who knows how to make a shirt. These are articles 
that ought to be produced at home, but they have been permitted, 
gradually, to become a fixed article in the list of imports from 
the Yankees. Indeed, we have been so long habitually supplied by 
the Yankees with the commonest necessity about a household, that 
we may be said to be unprepared, as a people, for separate nation- 
ality. 

Why should not every village in the South have its haberdasher 
to supply us with ready-made clothing, made by our own Southern 
women ; a hatter’s shop to make our hats, and shoemakers to manu- 
facture our ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s shoes ; also, establish- 
ments to make our wagons, carts, wheelbarrows, and ploughs, our 
carriages and buggies. Why should our blacksmiths not make their 
own horseshoes and horseshoe nails, now supplied to many of them 
by the Yankees. Northern axes and hoe-handles should be banished 
from our country, and every merchant that sells garden seeds should 
encourage the country people around to raise them to be sold by the 
quantity to merchants, to be put up in packages and labelled, for sale 
by them. Large fortunes have been amassed at the North by the 
simple article of garden seeds, which can be so easily raised at the 
South. Many other articles, equally insignificant, and as easily dis- 
pensed with, compose an important link in the chain of out-goes for 
Yankee notions, which, when put together, add a large sum to mil- 
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lions drawn from the South for articles that ought to be made at 
home. Aavves 

But, alas! how is the present course of things to be changed? Any 
attempt to set up one of the branches of business named will be met 
by the difficulty that looms up against all Southern enterprises—the 
want of home patronage—which has led to the ruin of many promising 
establishments. Many machine shops where engines were built have 
been obliged, throughout the South, to give up for the want of cus- 
tomers. The steamboat repairs, obliged to be done at the South, 
has assisted in sustaining manufactures of that branch of business in 
our Southern seaport cities, has secured success where, otherwise, 
failures would have been more common. 

The great shoe manufactory in Charleston failed for the want of 
Southern patronage. ‘The Charleston cotton factory felt the same 
pressure, and was compelled to send Charleston-made domestics 
to New-York for sale, while thousands of bales of Yankee domestics 
were being distributed through the South to supply country mer- 
chants. The Saluda factory started in 1834 with most brilliant 
prospects. That company looked to Columbia for a market to 
absorb all their products. It was soon found that in that early 
stage of manufacturing the Saluda Company were under the neces- 
sity of sending their goods to New-York, while the South was almost 
wholly supplied by Northern manufacturers. That company soon 
sunk its capital and went into new hands. The second company 
labored under the same causes of embarrassment, and sunk another 
capital, and the concern went into the hands of a third company, and 
is now managed by a fourth set of proprietors, and these last enter- 
prising owners have only recently found a season when they were 
able to obtain a Southern trade for all their cloths. The De Kalb 
Factory, near Camden, maintained a sickly existence for many years 
from the same cause—want of Southern patronage. 

The Augusta mills, on a large scale, commenced with prospects 
as fair and probably more encouraging than any at the South, before 
they were fully under way, felt seriously the embarrassments of a 
want of 4 home market, and had to send their sound heavy sheetings 
in large quantities to New-York, where, in many instances, they 
found Southern customers, who brought them home to undersell the 
proprietors, from the fact that the proprietors did not start with a 
sufficient money capital to enable them to hold their goods under a 
limit. That company finally sold out, and we believe did not real- 
ize more than twenty cents on the dollar put in, and if the interest 
be calculated as a part of the capital, the principal was all lost. 

Many of the same parties started a large machine shop in Augusta, 
That establishment also went down, and sunk its entire capital from 
the same cause—the lack of Southern patronage, 

The failure of the Augusta Cotton Mills has done more to put 
back the progress of manufacturing at the South than any failure 
that has taken place, and the success cf Graniteville has been a 
beacon light which has kept confidence somewhat alive in that most 
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needed and simplest of all branches of manufacturing. With the 
Augusta company, some twenty-five or thirty manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the South became embarrassed, and others have dragged 
out a sickly existence from the same cause—want of home 
patronage. 

From the same cause the various attempts to make buckets and 
tubs, in different parts of the South, failed. They were far better 
than those made at the North, but our merchants would not pur- 
chase them. Twenty-five cents in the price of a dozen buckets 
would tempt the country merchant to buy a Yankee article instead 
of the home-made, which would give twice the satisfaction to the 
consumer, but would not pay so good a profit to the vender; and 
here lies the grand secret why home patronage is not liberally ex- 
tended to the encouragement and protection of Southern enterprise 
and home industry, of which we will treat more fully as we progress 
with the subject. There was quite a spirit abroad some years ago 
for raising broom corn and manufacturing brooms, and that business 
has failed and been abandoned from the same cause. Chairmaking 
is another branch of manufacturing that ought to have succeeded at 
the South ; but that has shared the fate of other enterprises. 

Papermaking is another and very important branch of business to 
the South, and that has suffered seriously from the want of Southern 
patronage. Even our newspapers were not, until recently, printed on 
Southern paper, and some are still using a Yankee article. 

The Bath Paper Mill, in South Carolina, lost its first capital mainly 
for the want of a steady home demand for its products. That com- 
pany labored long and hard to introduce their excellent paper into 
use ; that establishment is now doing well and making money for its 
proprietors. It is now becoming generally known to publishers that 
good and cheap paper is made at the South; it is likely that that 
branch of industry will be able to take care of itself, particularly as 
the consumer purchases directly from the manufacturer, which is not 
the case with manufacturers in other branches, who can reach the 
consumer only through the merchant, who, if he be like other men, 
will have his attention directed to making money; and they can all 
succeed best in carrying out that object by selling goods that are 
made far away from home, for everybody knows the worth of a 
leading article of home manufactured domestics, and therefore the 
trader may not be able to realize as large a profit as will satisfy his 
thirst for gain. 

We have in our mind another branch of industry which, though 
small, enters into the general list of neglected employment—the 
manufacture of silver ware. In olden times, when, from the scarcity 
of money, but little silver ware was used, almost every town in the 
South had its silversmith to make spoons, cups, &e. How stands the 
matter now? ‘There is not a village in the whole South where you 
may not find Yankee silver spoons for sale, and we think it would be 
difficult to find a silversmith at work anywhere in the State, out of 
Charleston. Even that city does not support, as it ought to do, one 
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silversmith. There is oneestablishment there, which has been strug- 
gling for life for thirty years past, scarcely able to live, and almost 
entirely unknown to the people of the State, so far as trade goes. 
That establishment has been working always against a hot Northern 
competition, besides wind and tide against it in that almost universal 
indifference about Southern patronage to home industry. The pro- 
prietor of that one establishment is proverbial for his honesty and 
industry, and has struggled through life and raised a family of useful 
descendants, but has not amassed the wealth that has been the better 
fortune of those who dealt in Yankee silver ware. 

We inspected a beautiful silver tea-set made by the proprietor of 
that establishment, which was exhibited at the Institute Fair two 
years ago, which, to the manufacturer’s great mortification, did not 
get the highest premium, which was awarded to articles of Yankee 
manufacture. We use the word “ Yankee” in speaking of all the 
people north of Mason and Dixon’s line. We do not pretend to say 
that we lack patriotism at the South, and that there are not thou- 
sands among us whose breasts warm up at the very idea of domestic 
enterprises springing up in the South. You will scarcely find a man 
who does not rejoice to see any kind of a manufactory growing up 
among us, and particularly at the idea that we can make articles of 
eomsumption as good and as cheap as they may be made at the 
North. Everybody is ready to commend the spirit that will prompt 
a capitalist to invest his money in any branch of manufacturing, but 
when the goods manufactured have to find customers, in order to 
sustain the manufactory, there is an unaccountable indifference and 
apathy, and that gives the merchant power to dictate to the purchaser, 
and if he be governed by selfish motives, he will offer the article on 
which he can make the most, and will be likely to put forth some- 
thing which has been manufactured far away from home Everybody 
knows the price of home-made goods, and not much chance for profit 
on them. 

In purchasing supplies, there is an unaccountable indifference per- 
vading everywhere at the South, about patronizing home industry. 
That fact is strongly exemplified in the almost universal use of Yankee 
shoes, when everybody knows that they will not wear half as long 
as a Southern made article, and that they are dearer in the end to 
the consumer ; then again, there is the article of carriage and wagon 
harness, one good set of home-made is worth two of such as you are 
able to buy ready made, and still we find people unwillirg to pay a 
reasonable advance in price for a substantial home-made article. 
Those who are not conversant with such matters may think we exag- 
gerate, but all manufacturers at the South will confirm what we say 
about the want of Southern patronage to enable them to dispose of 
their manufactured articles. 

Politically we are the most suspecting, wide-awake people on the 
face of the globe—economically the most careless and unsus- 
pecting, 
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We have been waging a politieal war against the Northern people 
for thirty-five years; first on account of the tariff, then negro 
slavery expansion. At the beginning of this strife, when we ought to 
have commenced a system of manufacturing our own supplies, and 
furnishing ourselves with everything our people ought to make at 
home, the three great centres of American commerce contained, col- 
lectively, about four hundred thousand people. If we had begun 
then, where we will have to begin now, to make and import for our- 
selves, we would have built up by this time three considerable com- 
mercial cities at the South, with the profitable commerce derived from 
us, and the money that we have lavished on them to supply our 
share of the wealth which has added nearly a million and a half of 
people to those three cities. They have amassed millions on millions, 
until their private capitalists have been able to open inter-commu- 
nications, until that whole country is a net-work of railroads, while 
we at the South are undertaking to follow their example, by the con- 
struction of railroads to be built by our State governments, not from 
capital they have in store, but by the issue of bonds, and entailing on 
generations to come the payment of the debts. 

With our immense exports (such as is not known in any other 
civilized portion of the globe), where are we about to point to signs 
o accumulation of wealth? They are not to be found except in the 
enhanced value of our lands and negroes. Our four millions of 
negroes have risen in value, by the depreciation of money, from a 
thousand to four thousand millions in value, and our lands have in- 
creased in value from the same cause. But are we any better off 
now than we weré in 1843, when cotton brought as much as it does 
now? Except from the natural increase of our negro population, 
we have not grown in actual wealth. A negro laborer is not now 
capable of producing a larger income than he then produced. Our 
soil has not been improved, and where, let me ask, is to be found the 
signs of our accumulated wealth ? 

It may be truly said, that we have the greatest power of any people 
to produce income ; but it may, with as much truth, be said, that we 
are the greatest spendthrifts, and the most dependent people, and rely 
more upon others to supply us with the commonest necessities of life, 
than any section of the world encompassed by the history of nations. 
We revile the Yankees for being our sworn enemies, while we are 
spending our income on them in the purchase of the commonest ar- 
ticles of domestic use, ranging from the fly-trap, broom, and axe- 
handle, up to the steam engine and railroad locomotive. 

Is it not time that we were looking closer to our interest, and ex- 
horting every consumer of the South to patronize home imports, and 
to give a preference, in all instances, to articles the product of 
Southern labor? 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


—_— 


HOW THE SOUTH SHOULD MEET THE EXIGENCIES OF THE 
TIMES AND EFFECT HER COMMERCIAL EMANCIPATION. 


A rrienp at Buena Vista, Mississippi, who has on several occasions contributed 
to the Review, and is a very intelligent and able writer, sends us an interesting 
paper upon this subject. We are compelled, from want of space, to omit that 
portion of it which indicates a course for the South in the event of the election of 
a Black Republican to the Presidency, and is in brief that the candidates for Pres- 
ident ‘and Vice-President, opposed to Black Republicanism, who receive the 
greatest number of electoral votes, should be inaugurated President and Vice- 
President ; and every candidate for Congress, in opposition to Black Repub- 
licanism, who receives the highest number of votes in his district, should be a 
qualified member. 


To wage the contest effectually in the Union, according to the position taken 
by Virginia and Tennessee, let these States, with all the other Southern States, 
and as many of the non-slaveholding States as may be desirous of preserving 
the Union, levy a State tax, of at least thirty per cent. on ail goods, produce, 
manufactures, or anything of value, purchased in New-York State or city, or in 
any of the New England States ; and a tax of the same amount on everything 
made or produced in any one of these States and purchased elsewhere, so as to 
effectually reach the commercial and manufacturing interests of all these States. 
The law should not go into operation under twelve months from its passage, 
and should apply to all goods, &c., which the tax-payers did not know was 
neither made nor produced in any of the aforesaid States. To comprehend fully 
the operation of such State laws upon the different sections of the country, it 
will be necessary to take a retrospective view of the natural advantages of each 
section for commercial and manufacturing purposes, together with the past and 
present condition of each, with respect to these two great branches of human in- 
dustry and enterprise, together with the preparations that have been made, and 
are making to build up direct trade in the South and West. 

The New England States are naturally six of the poorest States in the Unior, 
and the country is broken and poor, and the climate bad, and no mineral re- 
sources. But for bounties received at the expense of other sections of the 
Union, they would have advanced in population and wealth no more rapidly than 
Canada. Before the Union was formed, South Carolina and Virginia both had a 
commerce greater than New-York. In three quarters of a century, under the 
operation of State and federal laws, a wonderful change has been brought about. 
Under a change of circumstances, one third of that time may bring about a 
change still more wonderful. The world’s history is full of frightful changes, 
suddenly brought about in great commercial cities. New-York is trading, to at 
least one half the extent of her business, upon capital that legitimately belongs 
to the Southern and Western sections of the Union. The highest interests of the 
people of these sections require that their trading capital should be called home 
and used for their own advancement. Through the advantages of this capital, 
protective duties, tonnage dues, and fishing bounties, these people receive 
aunually from the South and West not less than one hundred millions of dollars 
in profits over and above what they would receive if cut off from all intercourse 
with them. 

Manufactures of almost every kind are made in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, on as good terms as they are in New-York and the New England States. 
With a good market they could soon largely increase their business. The great 
coal fields, and beds of iron ore fairly set in, in Pennsylvania, and spread out in 
a southwestern direction to the western confines of Missouri and Arkansas. On 
the southwest of this hilly and mountainous region, lie the rice, sugar, and 
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cotton fields of the South. On the'northwest, stretching far toward the Rocky 
Mountains, is the greatest provision-growing céuntry in the world. The great 
Mississippi river, with all its tributary streams, connects these great sections of 
country together by bonds stronger than those of mere parchment. The middle 
region, lying midway between the great provision-growing section and the 
great cotton, rice, and sugar growing section, has a mild, healthy climate, vast 
coel fields, inexhaustible beds of iron ore, copper ore, marble, limestone, and 
timber, without stint, with constant water-power, sufficient to drive all the ma- 
chinery of the world. 

Ju addition to the navigable streams running through this region, it is traversed 
with great railroad lines, either completed or weil under way, to connect it on 
the one side with the seacoast, and on the other with the Mississippi river and 
the lakes. A large portion of this country has natural advantages for manufac- 
turing purposes of at least 20 per cert. over New-England. Its natural advan- 
tages, with the tide of population continually setting westward, makes it the 
proper place, at this time, for the investment of the great manufacturing capital 
of the Union. 

A manufacturing population, located here, would see no “ irrepressible con- 
flict’’ in a contented slave population, within a few hours’ travel, making them 
bounteous supplies, and at the same time, creating the best market in the world 
for their fabrics. Free white laborers fully employed, enjoying the balmy air of 
this region, would see no cause for intermeddling with slave labor on the “ rice 
and cotton fields of South Carolina, or the sugar plantations of Louisiana ;” 
while this region, from natural advantages, and the increasing tide of immigra- 
tion westward, has become the proper place for the investment of the great man- 
ufacturing capital of the country. he seaboard cities of the South on the 
Atlantic and Gulf, from the same causes, are the proper places for the profitable 
employment of the great commercial capital of the country. 

The great commercial capital of any country is its surplus exchangeable pro- 
ductions. The capital, aside from this used by the commercial community is 
small compared to the aggregate of their business transactions. A water-mill, 
with its pond full of water, and the supply stream cut off, would soon stop 
grinding. So of the great commercial cities: but for the constant flow of capital 
to them, from the sale of the productions of the country, their business would 
soon cease. The Southern and Western States make fully three fourths of the 
exportable productions of the whole country, exclusive of California gold. The 
natural outlet abroad for the greater portion of these productious is through 
Southern seaport cities. The natural outlet for the exports is the natural in- 
let for the imports, Although the greater portion of the exports pass through 
Southern seaports, nearly all the imports come through New-York, at double 
expenses of shipping, and double time in reaching the consumers. To 
remedy this roundabout and costly system of trade, many distinguished men 
have exerted themselves for years; commercial conventions have been held ; 
Southern harbors have been improved ; additional ports of entry and delivery 
have been made; able commissioners have been appointed by Virginia, 
Georgia, and Alabama; great railway lines have been urged through from the 
seaports to the interior. New-Orleans, Charleston, and Richmond, are each 
hurrying up their regular lines of vessels to foreign ports; capitalists and 
business men, on the continent of Europe and in England, are ready to co-operate 
with parties on this side; our importing and wholesale merchants are making 
ready to supply the whole South and West with their goods, upon terms as favor- 
able as New-York and Boston. But one step is now necessary to fully inaugurate 
the desired change. Our importing and wholesale merchants must be assured 
that if they obtain the supplies necessary for the consumption of the country, the 
retail dealers will not pass on to New-York and Boston without looking at their 
stock of goods. The habits of a large majority of the retail merchants are so con- 
firmed in going on to these cities, that the operation of wholesome laws are ne- 
cessary to bring about a change. The proposed State tax effectually put in oper- 
ation simultaneously by all the Southern States, would accomplish the desired end. 

Upon the passage of such laws by the State legislatures, the importing and 
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wholesale merchants would at once make arrangements to have stocks fully 
equal to the demand for the country. Neither our retail merchants nor any other 
persons would purchase goods in New-York or Boston, and be taxed thirty per 
cent. upon their stocks or sales, when they could get all their supplies in Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Southern and Western cities, on as good terms, and pay no 
tax. Under such laws, the great commerce of the country would be turned from 
New-York and Boston to Southern and Western cities. Under the State laws, 
taxing everything made in New-York and the New-England States, and pur- 
chased elsewhere, the manufacturers of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
and of the South and West, would, so far as the consumption of the States 
enacting the laws operated, be protected against New-York and New-England 
competition ; while, under our congressional laws, they would be protected 
against foreign competition. Under these protective laws, with the natural ad- 
vantages of a large portion of this country for manufacturing purposes, the 
peop!e would soon receive their domestic goods cheaper than they now do from 
“the irrepressible conflict States.” While, through the operation of these laws, 
the consumers of foreign and domestic goods would obtain their supplies on as 
gond or better terms than at present, the seventy-five to one hundred millions of 

ollars annually transferred to New-York and the New-England States, through 
the combined operation of tariff laws and an indirect trade, would be retained 
among the people, and in the section justly entitled to it. All classes of our 
population would feel its beneficial influences. City, town, and country prop- 
erty would advance in value ; bank stocks and railroad shares would rise; our 
farmers would have a better market for everything they could make; our 
mechanics and day laborers would be better employed; schools and churches 
would multiply ; the Southern and Western people would become prosperous 
beyond al] former example. While New-Jersey and Pennsylvania, with the 
Southern and Western sections of the Confederacy, would rapidly increase in 
population, wealth, and power, the “ irrepressible conflict” States would decline. 
As the free negro population crowded upon them from all parts of the country, 
and their commerce and manufactures became stagnant, their Butlers, Cushings, 
Everetts, Pierces, and Dickinsons, with thousands of their best citizens, would 
leave to take up their abode in the growing commercial and manufacturing 
sections of the Union ; free-negroism, free-loveism, with all the vile, loath- 
some and abominable isms of the day would spread over the land of the Pil- 
grims and the Round Heads; The commerce of New-York and Loston would 
rapidly decline; “To Rewr” would be written conspicuously on the doors 
of their marble palaces; many of the manufacturing establishments would be 
closed ; the brisk markets for all the products of their farmers would cease ; 
pauperism would increase ; crime would multiply ; the ery of ‘ Bread or Blood !” 
would resound through their commercial cities and manufacturing towns; no 
safety for person or property would exist ; fearful anarchy would prevail. 

No people, with intelligence sufficient to know their rights, and the spirit to 
defend them, will permit their avowed or known enemies (before they are con- 
quered), to collect millions of money from them, to be used for their subjugation 
and degradation. If Virginia acted wisely in preventing John Brown and his 
comrades from roaming at large within her limits, and attempting to stir up 
servile insurrections, how unwise would it be for Maryland and Virginia to, per- 
mit five times that number of men to remain at large within their midst, with in- 
finitely greater power to finally accomplish the same objects by giving them their 
own time to devise ways and means for the purpose! If the Republican party 
carry the comir g Presidential election by the popular vote, or if the opposition to 
their nefarious schemes fail to elect by the popular vote, Virginia and Maryland 
should, without delay, assemble their legislatures, and enact laws making it a 
misdemeanor for any person elected to Eitieens by the Republican party to 
come or remain within the limits of either of said States, or within the District 
of Columbia. Every senator or representative belonging to that party, found in 
either of the said States. or in the District, should be arrested, and. upon failure 
to give bond for his future absence, imprisoned until he was willing to leave, and 
stay away. The same means used to arrest John Brown and his men should be 
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used to arrest these men, if necessa 


All the other Southern States, and every 


other State opposed to Black Republican rule, should assemble their legislatures, 
and, by law, hold their whole military power in readiness to assist Maryland and 
Virginia in executing these laws, if necessary. 


2.—STEAM MARINE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue aggregate tonnage of the steam marine of the United States is 153,366 
tons, which has cost $25,000,000. New-York owns 94,111 tons of it, valued at 


$16,231,088, 


NEW-YOREK—PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


The ships of this line are emp!oyed running between Panama, San Francisco, 
Oregon and Washington territories. 


Steamships. Tonnage. 
California. :............. 1,058 
Oregon. ......-sssvevees 1,100 
PORAMB ii occ occccccvice 1.087 
Golden Gate............ 2,687 
Ee RR 777 
Fremont ...........-.-. 559 
Tahago (tug) ..........++ 189 
John L. Stephens....... 2,189 
Py pee 1,616 

oe ee Ls eee 





Cost. Steamships. Tonnage. 
$200,082 | Golden Age............. 2281 .. 
198,504 | St. Louis..........6.5.. 1,620 
211,356 | Republic. .........0+.00+ 852 
431,844 | Washington............ 1,640 
160,063 | Cortes .........cesseces 1.117 
98,424 | Orizaba.. ............. 1.450 
39,638 | Sierra Nevada.......... 1,246 
309,594 | Uncle Sam.........+.+. 1.080 
302,000 
CN UERETESED Ss Go eee eeedeal obo cee sees 21,928 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Cost. 
$400,000 
271,000 





$4,042,125 


California service, between New-York, New-Orleans, Havana, and Aspinwall. 




















Northern Light......... 1,767 $290,000 | Illinois ................ 2,124 

North Star.......s.s000 1,858 285.400 | Moses Taylor........... 1373 

GE thin cnsibedre, 2¢0000 Gee 200,000 

Champion......-....... 1,540 154,000 BOGME.. .ccccracesane 9,967 

NEW-YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE 

VOR EIOs at né oe cdnd-oness c+ capesbseunteaeeeeehss soso sseenesginney 8,360 

GOT GI co i's. Bas hed ok ccc cd usesee bab arhdote use thovibiameeeees 2,830 
DOtRD i vse cs cvvccencccesisnve ddscenes Sbbidy Vee dconndabebess cd ved 6,190 

UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Between New-York, Havana, and New-Orleans. 

Star of the West........ 1,173 .. $250,000) Gramada............. --. 1,059 

Empire Oity.........+++ 1,752 225,000 

Philadelphia........... 898 180,000 Tatal ... - dsenperoes 4,882 

NEW-YORK AND SAVANNAH. 

ARBOTEB. 0000 ccecee, o00 1,310 $180,000 | Star of the South....... 960 

Alabama . ............. 1,261 180,000 _— 

Plorida...........0eeses 1,261 180,000 Total........ be sik 4,792 

NEW-YORK AND CHARLESTON, 68. C. 

Columbia............4.. 1,347 $190,000 | Nashville........... wees 1,220 

games Adger........... 1,155 150,000 

PR ee 900 148,000 DOOR seccccewes.cs, C608 





CROMWELL’S LINE. 


$480,000 
250,000 


$1,659,400 


$510.000 
450,000 


$960,000 





$175,000 


$830,000 


$80,000 
$620,000 





$165,000 
~ $653,000 


Screw Propellers—New-York, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, Savannah, 


Portland, and other ports. 
Huntsville ............. 


Montgomery............ 840 
Potomac .......++... see 448 
Locust Point........... 462 
Mount Vernon 750 
Chesapeake ...... 460 





POtGBECO onc csee cc. eeee | =6OBE 





$125,000 | Parkersburg............ 715 
ies ,000 | Thomas Swan.........- 462 
000 | R. R. Cuyler.. ....... +» 1,500 
60,000 | Monticello.. it Seer 759 
80,000 | George’s Creek ......... 460 
60,000 
60,000 TOTRE ccc cccwcs cscs Oyeee 


$1,035,000 
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SOUTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
New-Orleans, Texas, Florida, and Vera Cruz. 








Arizona (iron) .......... 750 .. $100,000 { Oriziba............. e«-- 600 .. $100,000 
Calees Fi cinc ces c cee BOM 60,000 | Gen. Rusk {iron)........ 417 .. 417,000 
Charles Morgan......... 1,208 .. 50,000 | Atlantic.....+...++.++-. 673... 75,000 
Galveston .........serees 945 ..  120,000| Tennessee...........--. 1449 .. 140,000 
PO cdnases coscenns 1,223 .. 140,000 | Suwanne ............--. 495 .. 60,000 
Magnolia....... ....... 843 .. 120,000] Austin (iron)......... +» 900 .. 100,000 
Matagorda (iron)........ 616 .. 100,000 _—_ 
MeGIGD. nace divec.cone 1,058 140.000 Delia csesshenkiiu 11,635 = $1,812,000 





Two thirds of these ships are owned in New- York, the balance in New-Orleans. 
NORTH ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


New-York and Aspinwall ; soon to be withdrawn. 























Atlantic .....+++. eon on 2,849 .. $764,000! Adriatic.........-....-.. 4,145 .. $1,000,000 
lal, ih = ll 2733 |. 790,000 | onl 
Total .....000+ 0600 ncecc sv ecbhedatinedsBaeOheosp tate beuinee cc ceee 9,727 $2,554,000 
SAN FRANCISCO AND PANAMA. 
Pacific.........++.+--2e2 1.008 .. $100,000 | Hermann .............. 1,734 .. $410,000 
Brother Jonathan...... 1,350 .. 190,000 —_—_—_— 
Petal. <<caasle» >seincconsaget AR iateoney «x1 axnesecins ME $700,000 
NEW-YORK AND RICHMOND. NEW-YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 
Tons. Cost. Tons. Cost. 
Roanoke ............. 1,071 .... $195,458) Arago................ 2,240 .... $460,000 
Jamestown........... 1,820 .... 180,547 | Pulton .....-......... 2,307 ... 450,000 
> Yorktown. ....-.+..+- 1400 .... 153,957 -_ 
penaiwod 4,547 $900,000 
3,791 $399,962 
NEW-YORK AND NEW-ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA AND SAVANNAH. 
Tons. Cost. Tons. Cost. 
IID 5 ecchirnkdisea 1,643 .... $207,000 | State of Georgia...... 1,187 .... $180,009 
TP OBO... « . nkaane cnc 1,675 .... 170,000 
BOSTON AND BALTIMORE. 
PANAMA COAST. 
Guatamala............ 1,071 seer 130,000 Whitney cose ceeeenree 1,003 eee 100,000 
Columbus ............ 500 .... 100,000 
BOSTON AND PORTLAND. 
CHARLESTON AND HAVANA. 
coupntdasoest eaie 90,000 
y Seabed ice..s.ssddes.. 2098 s.05> eee | ™ , 
NEW-YORK AND MATANZAS. BOSTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
Matanzas .........-.. 1,100 .... 120,000 | Cambridge............ 800 75,000 
NEW-YORK AND HAVANA. BOSTON AND CHARLESTON. 
Quaker City. ........ 1,428 .... 200,000 (Just in operation.) 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


1.—THE FORESTS AND FOREST TREES OF AMERICA.* 


Dr. Cooper brought in two maps, prepared by him for the institution, arid il- 
lustrating, in a general way, the most marked facts of distribution of forests and 
trees. ‘The map of the United States and Territories was colored green, where 
the country was originally densely wooded ; yellow, where the wood was con- 
fined chiefly to river banks—the remainder being arable prairies—and brown, 





* Notes of an address delivered by Dr. J. G. Cooper, of New-York, at the recent session of 
the National Agricultural Society. 
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where there is almost no wood at all, and the country is capable of genera! culti- 
vation. The other maps, roughly sketched on canvas, gave an outline of that 
part of North America north of latitude 25°, and of Europe, with part of Africa 
and Asia Minor, north of the same parallel. On this, the present propurtions of 
forest land in these two continents was represented by bands of green, showing 
that, though the actual proportion of forest land to that unwooded was greater in 
North America than in Europe (48 per cent. to 26) it is here so unequally dis- 
tributed as to be, for three quarters of our territories, almost entirely deficient, 
these portions having but 5 per cent., while in the other quarter it is from 50 to 
90 per cent. The Doctor remarked that these investigations were important in 
connection with various sciences, particularly with meteorology, gevlogy, physi- 
cal geography, &c , but he intended to speak now only of their econvmical im- 
portance to the future needs of this country. His attention had first been given 
to the matter in 1853, when connected with Gov. Stephen's Northern Pacific 
Railroad Route, having observed in Washington Territory a most remarkable nat- 
ural distribution of the forests, which, though rich in variety and enormous in 
size of trees, are limited almost wholly to the west and north slopes of the moun- 
tains, the great interior “ Plain of the Columbia,” and eastern slopes of neigh- 
boring mountains, being almost destitute of trees. Since that time he has made 
a journey in California, one from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky mountains, and 
one from Maine to Florida, visiting nearly every State, and cvllecting a large 
mass of information, chiefly at his own expense. For a little over two years he 
has been engaged, at intervals, in preparing a complete map, representing the 
subject pictorially, and has written for the institution a catalogue of the trees of 
Northern America, with tables showing their distribution, published in their an- 
nual report, and also separately, for the use of thosewho are disposed to contrib- 
ute information or specimens of our trees. 

Referring to the colored map, he remarked that the eastern limit of prairies 
had been carefully laid down from the unpublished surveys in the Land Office, 
and showed that a tolerably distinct line bounded them, running frcm the mouth 
of the Sabine river. in Texas, north and east, gradually curving to the west end 
of Lake Erie ; thence turning toward the northwest, the line crosses near the 
middle of Wisconsin, and passing more northward along the west shore of Lake 
Winnipeg, reaches the base of the Rocky mountains, near latitude 60° ; there it 
turns abruptiy southward along their bases, and crosses British Columbia near 
latitude 50° ; thence following the Cascade and Sierra Nevada, ranges south to 
about latitude 40°, on the Pacific coast. 

The country lying west and south of this irregular line, is naturally more or 
less woodless, while that east and north was originally an almost unbroken for- 
est, as far north as the marked line, where the growth of trees is prevented by 
cold. These various lines and the subdivisions of the country in regard to its for- 
est growth, are illustrated in a small map accompanying the article in the Smith- 
sonian report.) The distinction must be fully drawn between prairie caused by 
dryness, and meadows or savannas, where standing water or dampness prevents 
the growth of trees. The latter are called “ prairies” in Florida and some other 
States. True prairies of small extent exist in northern Mississippi and Alabama, 
but scarcely show as small spots on the map of the United States. 

The cause of prairies is mainly dryness, but secondarily fires, and probably some 
local and limited peculiarities of soil and climate which are not favorable to the 
growth of the infant tree—for in the latter districts trees of good size, if planted, 
will grow. The form of the regions completely wooded corresponds mainly with 
the distribution of the most abundant and equally diffused (yearly) rains. This 
has been demonstrated by the observations of rains collected by the Institution, 
and the distribution of forests thus becomes a useful study in connection with 
meteorology. 

An accompaniment of the dry climate in the prairie regions, most destructive to 
agricultural products is the enormous swarms of grasshoppers, much resembling 
the “ locusts” of similar places in South Russia and Asia, which are seen in our 
dryer western plains in such myriads as almost to hide the light ofday. By the 
prevention of fires, care, and planting, timber trees may be cultivated to some ex- 
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tent over nearly all these woodless plains. And that they cannot depend on 
the supply from the more eastern and northern forests, is shown not only by 
their vast extent, making many parts of them very distant from the forests, but 
by statistics of the latter, which show that their natural stock is decreasing so 
fast that it is now little more than enough for theirown use. The woodless 
plains have yet been scarcely encroached on by settlers, but the partially wooded 
prairie States of the upper Mississippi valley, with about 30 per cent. of surface 
timbered, have to draw almost all their building materials from north of latitude 
43°, as do those parts of all the States north of 36° 30’ latitude. The compari- 
son with Europe shows that while with careful cultivation the forests of the latter 
are probably fast increasing, those of the United States are diminishing in geo- 
metrical ratio, proportionate to the increase of population, and must decrease 
still faster as the western woodless plains are settled and draw their supplies from 
the eastward. A rough estimate, made on data of the census of 1850, shows 
that the decrease has been since 1790, at a rate averaging 6 per cent., every ten 
years ; but as it began much slower, it must now be fully 10 per cent , which in 
thirty years will reduce the available timber lands of the United States and Cana- 
da to an average of 30 per cent. of their surface. (Wood for fuel is left out of 
the estimate entirely.) But if it took ninety years or more to cause a dearth of 
timber, we must consider that that time at least is requisite for the growth of a 
timber tree, and should adopt means for carefully preserving the trees now grow- 
ing, as well as to raise more for future generations. Our own time is likely to 
see that scarcity, now limited to the older settled or woodless regions, become 
general. 

From the experience of centuries in Russia, it has been estimated that a coun- 
try requires a per centage of 37} of its surface timbered, in order to be richly 
supplied ; if it has under this amount, but over 22} per cent. it is moderately, and 
if under 22}, poorly wooded. In Russia the circumstances of forest growth were 
originally similar to those of this country, except that the “ steppes”’ or plains of 
Russia lie in its south and east portions, from which they extend into the deserts 
of Tartary. Russia has indeed a Jarger tutal population than the United States, 
but no portion of equal extent within it is so densely setiled as Massachusetts, 
which had, in 1850, 1274 to the square mile, while Kussian Poland had but 123, 
and other districts less. 

But when Russia had much less population, in 1649, it was found necessary to 
pass laws four the preservation of growing timber, though nearly all the coun- 
try north of latitude 60° was originally almost an unbroken forest, and much 
of it still is so (trees grow in Europe up to latitude 70°.) In 1750, laws 
were passed and means commenced for cultivating forests; German foresters 
were employed, but after a few years were found inferior to native Rus- 
sians in the business, as the circumstances of climate were quite different in 
the two countries. As much of the woodland belonged to the government, the 
results of the system were found so profitable, that it was gradually enlarged 
in its plan and consequent importance, until it became one of the most valuable 
branches of government economy. Large schools were established, where every- 
thing relating to the subject is taught, such as surveying botany, chemistry, 
meteorology, and many minor branches. It was found, in time, that the increase 
in productiveness of the forest alone covered all expenses of enlarging the plan. 
The importance of the work in 1850 may be judged by these facts, viz. : 
24,500,009 acres of woodland had been surveyed, inventoried, and their value 
estimated ; 49,000,000 acres more had been surveyed only ; 4,500,000 put un- 
der strict protection, and 30,000 drained; 5,250,000 trees had been planted, 
1,984 pounds of tree seed sown. The value oftimber saved from fires by careful 
surveillance was estimated at over $500,000 (that amount being lost previously in 
some seasons). The art of causing trees to grow on the woodless steppes had 
been completely established. In the shifting sands uf the desert of Aleschki, 
over 4,000 acres had been converted to a thriving forest, supporting nearly 
5,000,000 trees. Other large tracts are gradually being planted to provide for- 
a succession of crops in futere Planting these steppes, and, indeed, any ex- 
tensive tracts, was found to need government assistance, being too costly for in- 
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dividual profit, as in that dry climate conifere require 120 years and foliaceous 
trees an average of 40 years. 

Though considered so important a subject there, the income of the eountry 
from exportation of lumber is far less than here, averaging about 1850, $2,500,000 
per annum, while here it was $1,800,000 in 1821, and rose to near $5,000,000 in 
1853. But the later years show a falling off in the increase of its export from 
here, probably because it had become scarcer near our seaports. And it deserves 
more consideration here when we cousider that we have (with Canada) the 
best and greatest variety of timber trees in the world, far excelling in that view 
the forests of the old temperate world. East of the Rocky mountains (omitting 
the more tropical forms of Florida only), we have over 190 species, of which at 
least 25 have no representatives in Europe or Northern Asia, and 12 others 
have their allies only in Japan and China. Besides these we have an unequalled 
variety of species of pines, firs, oaks, birch, elm, ash, and others of the most 
useful trees. 

Between the eastern base of the Rocky mountains and the Pacifie coast there 
are about 100 more species, and nearly all of the 200 species of the country 
could be cultivated over at least two thirds of its area with advantage. Besides 
urging economy and attention to the introduction and preservation of valuable 
trees as a matter of individual interest, Dr. Cooper thought that it should be 
mae also one for the general and State governments to undertake. The wild 
lands owned by them, if reserved and protected for a few years, would become a 
valuable source of revenue. But in order that thezountry may fully see the 
importance of the subject, more complete statistics are required than we now 
possess. He recommends the obtaining of these by a series of questions, to be 
used by the census marshals, from which the more economical conditions of the 
forest products may be derived, and a basis established for future action. At the 
same time, by the circulars issued by the institution, he is constantly drawing 
in valuable information from botanists and others, much of which is purely sci- 
entific, but tending to correct the returns from other sources. Already many 
have contributed important facts relating to the connection of forest growth 
with climate, soil, &c. 

The general government is perhaps less interested than the States in the pres- 
ervation and propagation of forests, since its policy is to sell all its lands or re- 
linquish them to the States as formed. But it will find the vast woodless plains 
of the interior to a great extent unsaleable unless improved, and one cf the means 
most conducive to this end will be the planting of trees in them, which has been 
found to improve the land by retaining its moisture, besides being in itself a 
crop. Evidently now is the time to commence such an enterprise, as so long a 
time is required for their growth. In connection with this, experimental nur- 
series should be established in various parts of the country, to ascertain the 
kinds of trees that succeed best in them. 


2.—STATISTICS OF TOBACCO. 


The Dean of Carlisle has recently delivered a lecture in England upon the 
subject of tobacco, from which are gathered some interesting statistical infor- 
mation concerning the use of the weed in that and other countries. 

In 1856, 33,000,000 pounds of tobacco were consumed in England, at an ex- 
pense of £800,000 or $4,000,000, to say nothing of vast quantities smuggled into 
the country. There is a steady increase upon this consumption, far exceeding 
the contemporaneous increase of population. In 1821, the average was 11.70 
oz, per head per annum ; in 1851, it had risen to 16.36, and in 1853 to 19 oz., 
or at least at the rate of an increase of one fourth in ten years. 

There are 12 city brokers in London, expressly devoted to tobacco sales ; 
90 manufacturers, 1,569 tobacco shops, 7,380 workmen engaged in the differen t 
branches of the business, and no less than 252,043 tobaceo shops in the United 
Kingdom. And if we turn to the continent, the consumption and expenditure 
assume proportions perfectly gigantic. In Franee much more is consumed, in 
proportion to the population, than in England. The emperor clears 100,000,000 


franes annually by the government monopoly. 
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In the city of Hamburg, 40,000 cigars are consumed daily, although the = 
lation is not much over 150,000 ; 10,000 persons, many of them women oh il- 
dren, are engaged in their manufacture ; 150,000,000 of cigars are supplied an- 
nually ; a printing-press is entirely oceupied in printing labels for the boxes of 
eigars, &c., and the business employs £4,000,000, or $20,000,000. 

In Denmark the annual consumption reaches the enormous average of 70 oz. 
per head of the whole population; and in Belgium even more—tc 78 v2zs., or 
3.6 pounds per head. 

It is caleulated that the entire world of smokers, snuffers, and chewers, con- 
sume 2,000,000 of tons of tobacco annually, or 4,480,000,000 pounds weight— 
as much in tonnage as the corn consumed by 10,000,000 Englishmen, and actu- 
ally at a cost sufficient to pay for all the bread-corn in Great Britain. Five and 
a half millions of acres are occupied in its growth, the produce of which, at two 
pence per pound, would yield £37,000,000 sterling, or $185,000,000. 

The time would fail to tell of the vast amount of smoking in Turkey and Per- 
sia: In India, all classes and both sexes indulge in this practice. The Siamese 
both chew and smoke. In Burmah ali ages practise it—children of three years 
old, of both sexes. China equally contributes to the general mania; and the 
advocates of the habit boast that about one fourth of the human race are their 
clients, or that there certainly are 100,000,000 of smokers. 

Tobacco is, next to salt, probably the article most consumed by men, in one 
form or another, but most generally inthe form of fume or smoke. There is no 
climate in which it is not consumed, and no nationality that has not adopted it. 
In the words of Pope, on a higher subject, it may be said to be partaken of “by 
saint, by savage, and by sage.” The civilized European and some American 
nations are the smallest consumers of tobacco of any people, in consequence of 
its being everywhere, with them, an object of heavy taxation ; of its being very 
generally a foreign commodity, or high-priced because raised in uncongenial eli- 
mates; and, finally, its being confined in use, for the most part, to the male 
sex. . 

In New-York city there are about 200,000 smokers, each using two cigars per 
diem, which make 400,000 cigars every day. These will cost, for labor alone 
at $5 per thousand, the enormous sum of $8,760,000 annually, when made by 
hand. 

There are imported into New-York, annually, 12,000,000 Ibs. of tobacco, dis- 
tributed as follows: Connecticut, 10,000 cases of 400 Ibs. each ; Pennsylvania, 
6,000 eases of 400 Ibs. each; Ohio, 10,000 eases of 370 Ibs. each. From New- 
York to Massachusetts, 5,000 cases of 400 lbs. each. We also import 6,000,000 
Ibs. from Havana, and a quantity from other Spanish ports; and we are told 
that, on an average, 20 lbs. of tobacco are required for every 1,000 cigars, and 
we can easily calculate that there are 900,000,000 cigars made in the city of 
New-York alone in a year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


1.—THE COAL MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


PorTsviL_e, Pa., July 9, 1860. 
To J. D. B. De Bow, Esa. 

I now enclose to you to be published, by permission, a carefully compiled table 
of the Anthracite Coal trade, from its beginning, in 1820, up to the Ist January, 
1859. 

1. Showing where the coal came from. 
2. The name of mining company. 
3 By what route shipped to market. 
4. Amounts shipped in 1855, ’56, °57, and "5 
[ We omit, for want of space, the Ang ‘three years, in detail, but 
give their aggregates —Ep.] 
5. Also, the total amount shipped from the beginning, by each company. 
6. a“ 6 “ each district. 
And the grand total, say 75,952,839 tons. 
The statistics of this great trade, now amounting to millions of tons and mil- 
lions of dollars each year, is worthy, I hope, of special record. 
Truly yours, 
P. W. Suearer, 
Engineer of Mines. 





Anthracite Coal Trade of the United States, from 1820 to 1st January, 1859, Caom- 
piled from Official Records, by P. W. Sheafer, Pottsville, Penn. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1859, by P. W. Sheafer, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of Pennsylvania.) 


LEHIGH DISTRICT. 


























L.CanaliL. R. R.| Total | 
} 1858. | 1858. Tons. | 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co............ 284.704 282} 6,124,233) ) 
1793—Lehigh Coal Mine Co. formed......... §7,821)........ 1,318,548) | 
Lehigh Coal Co. formed 1821. Lehigh Coal Lehigh Co. Mines 
and Nav. Co. formed 1822.............4.. 42,970) 98 142, 312, bin South Coal field. 
Toll charged in 1827. R. R. to mines—nine | 
miles completed in 1827.............. 7,673)..... 17.688 J 
Beaver Me: dow ay OS Seer e's 4,773| 2,459) 1,063,387 
Pea Coal and sundry other Cos uls. swasems 8,605 229 = 16,404 
Hazleton Coal Co. Pardee & Co........ 143.867; '90,077| 1,979.679 
roy ee eT ee, ‘diva owed 2's eS so 262,029) > Middle Coal field. 
Buck Mountain Co ead 67,119)........ 1,069,983) 
Summit Coal Co., or Spring Mt. Co. ee, : 
shire & Co...... ‘ nevecuer Gi 236 eee 1,473,983 
Wyoming Valley... eooes| OO,644l....... "413,492\North Coal field. 
Diamond Coal Co. Pardee & Co. ......... Hazle’n}........ 158,417 
Cranberry. Pardee & Co - OSEAN Be AD TEN 482,586 
Coalerain. Ratcliff & Johnson............ 14, 047| 60, oii] 572,622! 
Fast Sugar Loaf. Packer & Co..... 30, 694| 90,711; 504,230) 
N. ¥. and Lehigh Coal Co. Jas. Taggart & 
Son. ' i Se ee 16,947} 47,380; 235,079 
German Penna. Coal Co......... 29,161) 6,213 90,470 
French-American Coal Co., or South Spring | "| Middle Coal feld. 
Mt. Dolben & Dehven.. .| 14,809 2,873) 83,177 
Stafford Coal Co. Ratcliff & Johnson......|....... lL... seee] 28,026 
Council Ridge. Sharp, Leisenring & Co.. 34,370) 62,084; 260,891 
North Spring Mountain. J. B. comes. tie & | 
Pa. s Sea CeaeS cKeeDe's oS es aba ; 13,432 mae 61,004) 
Mount Pleasant. " Bilieman ‘& McKee. ait i 16 ts , | 82, 767) 
| 
Total from the Lehigh District....... 908, 999) 515,025) 16,386, 055 Tot. by Canal & R.R. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad.............. 515, 025| 5,833| 1,108,065) “ R.R 
| 15, ni = “ © Canal. 
“ from Wy’ng, via 
Lehigh Canal. 
| 15,972,563} “ “ Lehigh reg’n. 
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LACKAWANNA AND WYOMING DISTRICT. 


























1858. 1858. Total. 
Lehigh and Susquehanna i eae ie eee 413,492 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Go............ $47 ,873)........ 7,866,265 
Pennsylvania Coal Co... sevetscccccees| 689,066)........ 4,146,615 
SOUTH. 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western........ 145,164) 538,247) 1,935,002 
North’ Branch Pennsylvania Canal, now Wy- 
5 RRS rarer 289,127 4,828,617 
Lackawanna and Bloomsbury Soha oe 5 awe 
Total from the Lackawanna and W AP j 
oming Districts. ‘ wae +++ 11,481,864| 583,247! 19,189,991 


SUSQUEHANNA DISTRICT. 





Columbia Coal and Iron Co..... ....... ooh RBA) oc ee e's | 16,541 
Shamokin ; eee TS ee ee” 
Treverton R. R. and Coal Go..........-....| 106.686|..... ..| $81,998 
ee RR ae oe ee | 127,845 «see] 848,781 
Dauphin and Musqeeh snna R. R. » West.. | 26,578)..... 135,739 
EE IR en Stk aS oat 136,182)........] 59,184 

Total from the Susquehanna District.! 549,725......... | 8,234,808 


SOHUYLKILL DISTRICT. 
Schuylkill Navigation. SPs Ee Serre | 15,346,073) 























Reading R. R. 1,324,018} 22,164,404 
Dauphin and Susq nehanna R. R., East. In- | 

cluded in Reading R. R. shipments. i 1,542,301) ers Pye 

Total from the Schuylkill District...|.... 2,911,409} 37,519, ~ 

| aa | | 

Total from Lehigh District...........}1,493,661)..... | 15,9 03 

Grand Total—tons..............0.+5.| 6,974,906 | 75 5,952,839) 

1855—6 703.567. 


1856—6,966,122. 
1827—6,766,873. 
1858—6,756,878. 


STATISTICS OF ANTHRACITE COAL. 


1768—Anthracite Coal first used in Wyoming Valley by Obadiah Gore, blacksmith. 

1775 and 1776—Several boat-loads of Anthracite Coal were sent from Wyoming down the 
Susquehanna, and eens e hauled to the Carlisle barracks, to manufacture arms 

1790—Coal first known in Schuylkill Co. 

1794—Blacksmiths used it in Schuylkill Co. 

18 8—Used in grates by Judge Bell, of Wilkesbarre. 

1812—Col. George Shoemaker hauled nine wagon-loads of © od from Pottsville to Philadel- 
phia, and gave away the Coal. 

1814—Charles Miner sent an ark-load, 224 tons of Coal, from Mauch Chunk, via the Lehigh 
and Delaware, to Philadelphia. 

1815—Schuylkill Navigation commenced. 

1820—365 tons of Coal shipped by the Lehigh Canal. 





2.—RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF INTERESTS INVOLVED. 


Our readers well know that there are now in the United States nearly thirty thou- 
sand miles of railroad in operation, This fact, when we consider it in relation to 
the newness of the country, the little time required to accomplish it, the vastness 
of capital suddenly invested, and the extraordinary change produced in commer- 
cial movements, is one of overwhelming magnitude. Certairly no one who lived 
twenty years ago would have believed it possible, or would believe it now with- 
out the evidence of his own eyes and that of others. It typifies, more than any 
other element in the country, the commercial spirit of the age. For all this is 
done merely to produce a quicker movement of commerce. It is not commerce 
itself, but merely one of the machines it employs. If, then, commerce can af- 
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ford to expend such vast sums for a machine to facilitate its own movement— 
a mere carriage—of what immense magnitude and value must that commerce it- 
self be? Every year gives more and more evidence of the absorbing influence of 
commerce over all other things. What is to be its limit we cannot imagine. 
Machinery takes the place of all natural operations, and even the simple employ- 
ments of agriculture seem to give way before the introduction of commercial ap- 
pliances. 

We would confine ourselves here, however, to the mere statistics of this ma- 
chine—the railroad. Let us take out a few elementary facts in this vast machine- 
try. We cannot arrive at exactness, but having the wnits of certain of the most 
important roads of the country, we may safely take them as the basis for the 
whole : 

30,000 miles. 


Whole length of roads. .......+s00++.... Ccccscadsieneeeswenesabivese ce 
Aggregate COsb... .....ccvccrccccessccccccescscescesesecesess ese ePlyhtOUOO00 
LOCOMOETVOS 2... cncses coercccvcsacsecceconscoeses seers cesses tee 6,000 
Wood consumed. ... 2... ccc... ceccescccccs cece 0606 sabes pEreEreases 3,000,000 cords 
WRMPEO FOS. o.. o5 . occcwce cesses cccccccwocccccssce sea seecstevegevee cots 80,000 
PAISONTCL CATH... 2. wwe rcccvevee seeecesece coscesessee eevesseveces 5,000 
EE ORED ... sakhanddviedddeccenseedc os. bc costs bbéyncecdbbeehest pes 80,000 
Passengers carried 42,000,000 
Freight carried ........+- 36,000 tons. 
$120,000,000 





Gross receipts............ceceeeees 


Taking these aggregates, we have some curious consequences : 

1. The caprrat employed in railroads is about double that of all the incorporated 
banks of the United States. 

2. The gross receipts on railroads is a good deal more than the income (or prof- 
its) of all the banks. 

3. But when we compare the operations of the two machines we find this im- 
portant difference, that the cost of operating the banks is very smal/, while the 
cost of operating the railroads is very great. In one case capital only is handled, 
while in the the latter, not only capital, but a vast and cumbrous machinery of 
men, vehicles and roads. There is another difference also. Banks have the power 
to ereate capital, in the shape of paper money, on which they make a profit with- 
out any cost. Railroads cannot do this. It is obvious that, as the laws now are in 
the United States, banks enjoy superior advantages. Notwithstanding, well- 
managed railroads, in good position, have yielded large profits. In time, four 
fifths ofall the roads will be good stock. 

4. The number of locomotives is at least 6,000, or one to each five miles. Tak- 
ing into view the new roads and the repairs, we may assume that one fifth of 
these (1,200) must be renewed each year, which, at an average cost of $9,000 
each, amounts to an expenditure ef ten millions a year, for locomotives alune. 
Passenger and freight cars will be five millions more, and thus we have fifteen 
miilions per annum paid for making carriages only, for the use of railroads. 

5. The 80,000 employés we may put down ata dollar per day, although that 
must be too low—the officers’ salaries being generally high. This is twenty-four 
millions per annum. 

6. For labor and material, railroads pay at least forty millions per annum, inde- 
pendent of the iron superstructure. 

7. Let us now regard this as an economical element in the country, as it re- 
gards other vocations. We may regard 100,000 men as the unit, furnished by 
railroads, to be supplied with food from the agricultural resourees of the nation. 
The relative proportion, in families, show that each able-bodied man is equiv- 
alent to a population of four times the number. We have, then, 400,000 
persons subsisting upon the receipts of railroads, to be supplied with food. 
Taking meat and bread alone, this will require 4,000 Ibs. of each per day—equal 
in value to éwelve millions per annum. In the two articles of meat and bread the 
railroads pay farmers this great sum of money. We need not pursue the in- 
quiry in detail any farther. It is obvious, that for timber, iron, paints, mechan- 
ical aid, &e., the roads must pay millions more, which go into the pockets of far- 
mers and mechanics—and thus many more laborers are employed, and great 
ums of money thus circulated through the country. As an economical machine, 
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the railroad is of immense value to the country. Here we may compare it with 
the banks, which have no connection with the labor of the country whatever. 
The banks reap the largest profits for themselves, but the railroads are of much 
the greatest value to.the people. 

8. Another element of great importance is the consumption of wood or fuel. 
Supposing it to be wood alone (as it is mainly), the cost of fuel, at an average of 
$2 00 per cord, is siz millions per annum. This also is mainly paid to farmers. 
If this wood averages 50 cords per acre, it will require sixty thousand acres of wood 
land to supply this demand per annum. It probably requires more, for the yield 
is probably not so much per acre. 

9. The statistics show that forty-two millions of passengers pass over the roads 
each year. Ifso, each one of the whole American population would average one 
trip and a half.—Razroad Record. 


3.—FUNDED RAILROAD DEBT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Bonds to pay debt of the State, under act of January 28, 1851..... $170,000 
Bonds to Fayetteville and Western Plank Road................... 152,000 
Bonds to Tar River and Gaston and Weldon Railroad............. 120,000 
Bonds to North Carolina Railroad... ....... ...cce ccc ceccece 3,000,000 
Bonds to Fayetteville and Central Railroad... ..,......000.se0008 50,000 
Bonds to Fayetteville and Warsaw Plank Road...............++.. 10,000 
Bonds for account of Tar River, under act of 14th February, 1858.. 15,000 
Bonds issued on account of Insane Asylum................00005: 125,000 
Bonds to Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad.................. 1,466,500 
Bonds to Western North Carolina Railroad......... ...---..... 180,000 
Bonds to Cape Fear and Deep River........ itnca ys bo whalaeaiese eee 300,000 
Bonds to Albermarle and Chesapeake Canal................000: 350,000 
Bonds to Fayetteville and Coal Feld Railroad................ ie 300,000 
Bonds to Wilmington, Char. and Rutherford Railroad............ 400,000 
Bonds issued under act for certain purposes, session 1858, °59...... 1,213,800 
Due Literary Fund on note ........cccesesceccess Rise tae bg ag 31,905 

EP heb nak cos be ken tics won ee tee vce se es © étie $8,833,305 


The interest on the above debt is payable on the first days of January and 
July, on this amount, $5,721,705; and the first days of April and October, on 
this amount, $3,111,600. 

The interest on the above debt is $529,998 30. 

The State has endorsed bonds of the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad Com 
pany for $200,000. 

The prospective debt of the State, on account of Wilmington, Charlotte and 
Rutherford Railroad, and Western Extension of North Carolina Railroad, may 
be stated at $500,000, making the actual and prospective debt about $13,833,305. 

Of course, as this prospective increase of indebtedness depends upon contin- 
gencies which may arise, it cannot be accurately told. Should the floating debt 
of the State, at this time of small amount, be funded, and the State be called 
upon to pay the principal of her indorsements for the Cape Fear and Deep River 
Navigation Company, as it is feared she will, the foregoing amount of the fund- 
ed debt will be slightly increased. 
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Tue New-Orleans Delta, not many months since, in an article on the “ Battle 
of New-Orleans,” remarked that, of all the officers of the battalion, composed 
chiefly of natives of the city, but two, Col. (then Capt.) Maunsel White, and Col. 
(then Lieut.) Peter K. Wagner, were still surviving. 

The “ Delta” went on to say : 


“That a comparison of longevity between the American and British officers engaged in the 
battle, is greatly in favor of the latter. One of the four generals who landed in Louisiana 
with the British army. and one of the two who survived in the battle of the Sth, is now 
living; Lord Keane, who was wounded on the 8th of January, but recovered, and, after an 
eventful service in India and in the West Indies, was elevated to the peerage, and now lives on 
his estate in Ireland. There are also in active service, in England, some half-dozen officers 
of the grade of generals and lieutenant-generals, who figured at the battle of New-Orleans— 
the first of whom is Sir John Burgoyne, Lieutenant-General and Chief of the Engineering 
Department of Great Britain. He had charge of the engineering corps in the Crimean war, 
and was one of the most active officers in that campaign. Then, there is Sir De Lacey Evans, 
now a lieutenant-general, who led a division in the Crimean campaign, and is now a member 
of the House of Commens. In the British invasion of Louisiana, he was at the head of the 
quartermaster’s department, and was wounded twice during the campaign. There is also Sir 
F. Stoven, who was badly wounded on the 23d of December, 1814; Sir E. T. Blakeney, who 
commanded the Seventh Regiment on the 8th of January, 1815; Sir Thomas McDougall, aid 
of Pakenham, who are all now distinguished chiefs in the British army. 

Not one of Jackson’s generals survives or has lived during the last eighf or ten years. 
Coffee died in 1836; Adair preceded Coffee; Carroll has been dead ten years. Generals 
Thomas and Morgan died about the same time. Of the brilliant staff which afforded valuable 
aid to Jackson, Livingston, Duncan, Davezac, and Grimes, have all surrendered to the invin- 
cible conqueror, Death. Of the few old actors on the American side of the drama, now living, 
may be named Gen. Wm. 0. Butler, who resides near Carrolton, Kentucky, and who com- 
manded as senior captain one of the regular regiments in Jackson's Line, on the 8th of Janu- 
try ; General Robert Butler, Jackson’s assistant adjutant-general, who now resides at Talla- 
hasse, Florida; Major Chotard, now living near Natchez, of Jackson's staff; and General A. 
V. Hayne, late United States Senator from South Carolina, who was deputy quartermaster- 
general in Jackson’s army.” 


Having recently seen the above extract, Col. Arthur P. Hayne, of South 
Carolina, addressed us a note, in which he calls attention to one or two errors 
which were inadvertently committed. We quote : 


“* The ‘ Delta’ says, ‘Gen. Robert Butler, Jackson’s assistant adjutant-general,’ which should 
read, Col. Robert Butler, Jackson's adjutant-general. In my own name it should read, Col 
A. P. Hayne, Jackson’s inspector-general, etc. I have never held an appointment in the 
Quartermaster-General’s department. It is not, in military parlancs, strictly speaking, on a 
footing with the Inspector-General’s Department, nor with that of the Adjutant-General’s, 
the two latter are emphatically the two eyes of the general. The adjutant-general and the 
inspector-general hold the rank of colonels in the army. There was not an officer in 
Jackson’s army who acted more nobly than your friend, Capt. Maunsel White, and his gen- 
eral, to the day of his death, always spoke of him with pride and affection, and says he, on 
all occasions, faithfully and efficiently did his duty. It is due to the lamented Coffee, it is 
due to history, to say that Coffee stands next to Jackson, withouta rival. On the battle- 
field of the night of the 23d of December, he had an independent command. On that occa- 
sion he gave the last touches to victory, and the result was the saving of New-Orleans.” 


Col. Arthur P. Hayne has now reached the ripe age of 80, and very recently 
held a seat, by appointment, in the United States Senate. He is of the stock of 
the martyr Hayne, and brother of the very distinguished Robert Y. Hayne. In 
1307 he was commissioned in the army, and two years after was ordered to the 
Mississippi. He was at the North in the battle of Sackett’s Harbor, and for 
gallantry was promoted to the command of a squadron of cavalry, with the 
rank of major. In 1814, he was ordered to juin Jackson, as Inspector-General in 
the Creek nation. We are indebted for our facts to a biographical sketch pre- 
pared in 1837, for private circulation. After the ratification of the treaty of Fort 
Jackson, Col. Hayne, in August, 1814, accompanied Gen. Jackson to Mobile, 
descerding the Alabama river; and that excellent officer, Col. Brtler, the Adju- 
tant-General, having been despatched to Tennessee on military business, Col, 
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Hayne was called upon to act in the double capacity of Agjutant-General and 
Inspector-General to the army. Early in the autumn of 1514, Jackson having 
determined to drive the enemy from Pensacola, directed Col. Hayne to proceed 
to Fort Montgomery, the point upon which the army was to concentrate, ‘having 
invested him with the necessary authority to organize the forces, preparatory to 
the movement upon Florida. 

At the storming of Pensacola, which was achieved on the 7th of November, 
1814, the gallant Major W. Laval, of Charleston, South Carolina (who there 
received a most severe wound), with Col. Hayne, were among the very first who 
seized possession of the enemy’s battery, amid a most destructive fire from the 
houses oceupied by the enemy, on both sides of the street, as well as from the 
Spanish battery directly in front. As Gen. Jackson was proceeding against 
Fort Barancas, which is some distance below Pensacola, and the British troops 
remained on board their shipping, he intrusted the safety of the city to Hayne, 
with about five hundred men. So soon as the enemy’s fleet had left the harbor, 
as Gen. Jackson was compelled to visit Mobile, he directed Col. Hayne to 
advance with all possible rapidity to New-Orleans, and immediately on his arri- 
val to — without delay to the mouth of the Mississippi, and there to ‘“ exam- 
ine and determine, whether a fortification at the Balize, near the bar, would give 
greater security to New-Orleans.” After a rapid movement he reached New- 
Orleans, and instantly repaired to the designated spot, when, upon full examina- 
tion he was satisfied that no advantage would result from its being fortified, and 
in his official report pronounced Fort St. Philip the key of all our positions upon 
the Mississippi; all of which opinions and views Gen. Jackson approved and 
confirmed. It was from Fort St. Philip, it will be recollected, that Major Over- 
ton in so skilful a manner repelled a part of the British fleet. 

In the attack on the British army, on the night of the 23d December, 1814, 
Colonel Hayne was eminently conspicuous, and it has ever been considered that 
the brilliant result of this daring measure was the saving of New-Orleans. On 
this occasion, so eventful, so soon as General Jackson understood that the enemy 
had landed in considerable force a short distance below the city, he despatched 
Colonel Hayne with five hundred men, composed of Major Hinds’ squadron of 
dragoons from the State, of Mississippi, the Orleans rifle corps, commanded by 
Captain Beal, and a company of mounted gunmen, with orders to proceed forth- 
with against the enemy, to reconnoitre his position, ascertain his strength, and, 
were they found advancing, to harass them at every step, until the main body 
of our army should be concentrated, and prepared for defence. These high 
duties were executed with equal faithfulness a promptitude, and with the loss 
of but asingle man. Col. Hayne estimated the enemy at ‘wo thousand; they 
have since been ascertained to have been about three thousand. “ The result of 
this victory,” says an authentic account, “ was the saving of New-Orleans.” In 
his official communication to the Secretary, of these masterly achievements, in 
which were exhibited all the skill of Seipio, and the devotion of Curtius, Gen. 
Jackson says, “ Col. Hayne was everywhere that duty or danger called.” 

During the second Florida campaign, he was placed by Gen. Jackson at the 
head of the Tennessee volunteers, with full authority to organize a brigade 
staff, and also every power necessary to facilitate their movements to the scene of 
action. The Secretary of War, Mr. Calhoun, speaking of the manner in which 
Col. Hayne had acquitted himself on this occasion, uses these expressions: “ I 
am well aware of the difficulties to be overcome to organize efficiently, and with 
satisfaction to the officers and men, a volunteer corps for the field. In the pres- 
ent instance, the pride and spirits of veterans, aided by patriotism, and directed 
by superior intelligence, have handsomely surmounted every obstacle.” 

In 1820, Col. Hayne, after services highly beneficial to our country, and 
honorable to himsel? retired from the army, and Gen. Jackson, in his commu- 
nication to the war department, repeats the flattering opinion of one, whose 
merits he possessed every opportunity correetly to estimate. “It is due,” says 
he, “ to Col. Hayne, to express my approbation of his conduct, during his long 
connection with my military family, and warmly to recommend him to the 
notice of the government as a soldier of high sense of honor, great worth, and 
intelligence. ; 
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¥ We referred, editorially, in our last, 
to a visit to Nashville, and remarked 
that hereafter something more would 
be said in regard to the city than space 
at that time admitted. 

Our stay at Nashville was extended 
through several weeks, and in the en- 
joyment of frequent country rides and 
free use of the sulphur spring, which 
is just upon the borders of the town, 
we derived much physical advantage. 
This spring is certainly one of the 
most strongly impregnated in America, 
and, situated anywhere else, would un- 
doubtedly draw crowds of visitors from 
the lowlands of the Mississippi, where 
liver disorders predominate. As it is, 
the citizens meke good use of the 
water, and we do not question, pro- 
mote by it the public health. A very 
decidedly marked chalybeate spring, 
almost on the banks of the river, con- 
fers another advantage upon Nash- 
ville. 

In the suburbs and vicinity, as we 
stated befure, there are many beautiful 
residences and grounds, and in particu- 
lar those of Dr. Shelby, Mr. Ackland, 
Gen. Harding, Dr. Elliott, Mrs. A. V. 
Brown, and Mr. Wheeless, are deserv- 
ing of mention. Mr. Ackland’s, which 
we visited, is a perfect paradise, and is 
marked by natural beauties not to be 
surpassed anywhere. The resources 
of art have, at the same time, been ex- 
hausted upon.it, and an expenditure of 
means which is almost fabulous. Noth- 
ing is spared which one of the largest 
fortunes in the country can command. 
The grounds are tastefully laid out, the 
buildings are commodious and costly, 
and the green-house will almost com- 
pare with that of the government at 
Washington. Within the mansion are 
many choice and valuable paintings. 
The only want which we could recog- 
nise was that of shade trees and parks, 
and these Mr. Ackland should provide 
immediately at any cost. Governor 
Brown’s seat we had visited several 
years ago, during the lifetime of that 
excellent and true-hearted gentleman, 
of whom we entertain the kindest and 
most affectionate remembrance. His 
widow and daughters extend the same 








quiet and hearty hospitalities which 
were wont to be his, and are visited by 
all whom pleasure or business may take 
to Nashville. Weare indebted tothem 
for many a pleasant hour. Mr. Whee- 
less’ place is on the opposite side of 
the river, and the mansion, which is a 
splendid structure, is surrounded by 
woods and forests. Very'rarely do we 
find a more romantic spot. The pro- 
prietor being in Europe, has offered it 
for sale and it is worthy of the atten- 
tion of Southern gentlemen. 

Not far from Nashville is the stockfarm 
of our friend Mark R. Cockrill, which 
was described several months since in 
the pages of the Review. We were un- 
able to accept his invitation to visit the 
farm, and regretted it. No man in 
America has paid more attention to the 
subject of sheep husbandry, and we 
question if more rare and valuable 
flocks than his exist among us. In 
concert with Gen. Harding, he is about 
introducing new breeds from Peru, by 
special permission of the government, 
and at very great cost. 

An intended visit to the Hermitage 
was postponed to another time, on ac- 
count of the heat, the distance from 
Nashville being about fourteen miles. 
The place is not now occupied by any 
of the family of Gen. Jackson, and 
belongs to the State, but what disposi- 
tion to make of it is still a question 
unsettled. It was proposed that the 
government convert it into a branch of 
West Point, but the proposition was 
not acceded to. The family will, we 
think, be reinstated in the possession. 
This is as itshould be. These fine old 
properties,which interweave themselves 
with the memories of distinguished 
men, ought ever to'remain in the pos- 
session of the family of their descend- 
ants or collaterals. We rejoice that 
Fort Hiil is still oceupied by the family 
of Mr. Calhoun. It is a public mis- 
fortune, that Mount Vernon, like Mont- 
pelier and Monticello, is to pass into 
the hands of the stranger. Any holder, 
however, is to be preferred to the State, 
which, in our day, is but another name 
for bandied demagogues, who first 
corrupt and then despoil the people. 
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Though our South Carolina paternity 
and education inclined us not to love 
very much Gen. Jackson, during his po- 
litical career (we were too young, per- 
haps, then, to have an opinion), we yield 
to none in admiration of his high mili- 
tary qualities, his Roman firmness, his 
unconquerabie will and undoubted pa- 
triotism ; and would to God’*that we had 
just such a man to lead us in the 
struggles that are now at hand. His 
qualities are better fitted to the present 
exigencies than to those in which he 
figured. © His very faults then, would be 
virtues now ; for such a man could not 


counsel submission to irresponsible | 


authority, and assist to bind the de- 
grading yoke of Seward and Lincoln 
around the neck of a subdued South. 
Not for this did he meet the foe at 
Chalmette ! 

In the centre of Nashville, and nut a 
great way from the capitol, is the man- 
sion of the late James K. Polk, Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is now 
occupied by his widow. The remains 
of this eminent statesman are interred 
upon the premises, and are covered by 
a very handsome and imposing monu- 
ment, which records the main facts of 
his eventful life. As we leaned by the 
marble shaft, what a flood of recollec- 
tions came upon us, and what a mock- 
ery seemed the glittering things of 
life. Death alone, says the poet, shows 
how little mortals are! Here is the 
tomb of one whom, it seems but yes- 
terday, we saw, full of life and spirit 
and high purposes, in the White- 
House, at Washington, entertaining, 
with ease and grace, warriors and 
statesmen, fine ladies and gallant men. 
It was in the closing days of his ad- 
ministration—indeed, his very last 
levee. Among the bright throng, who 
were the centre of greater interest than 
himself and his amiable and estimable 
lady, now the occupant of this retreat ? 
She was then full of life and anima- 
tion, and joyous as a girl, and prom- 
enaded the great halls, leaning one side 
upon the arm of Gen. Taylor, the Pres 
ident elect of the United States, and 
the other upon that of Gen. Cass, 
whom he had so recently defeated. 
What a sight was that, and how the 
memory has clung to us. It was all 
fresh then, and new, and glowing, for 
we were a novice in such things, and 
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| had never visited Olympus before, nor 

| seen the gods at their home. Youth 
and inexperience are a blessed boon. 
In-coming and out-going President are 
both in their graves now, and are 


| 

| Equal laid 
| With the poor crooked scythe and spade !” 
} 

| 

| 


Mr. Polk having left no descendants, 
his residence was bequeathed to the 
State, after the demise of his widow, 
and will, it ie thought, be converted 
into an Executive mansion. We visited 
it in the company of a fair friend. 

The State-House was fully described 
by one of our contributors some time 
| since, and it will only be necessary to 

add a few particulars. This superb 

structure, which is one of the hand- 

somest in the country, and vies even 
| with the public buildings at Washing- 
ton, was built at an expense, so far, of 
$880,000, which, when the grounds are 
entirely improved, will be swelled to 

about $1,000,000. For the style and ex- 
| tent, itis one of the cheapest buildings 
|} ever constructed, owing to the great 
care and judgment of the commission- 

ers and the fact that the quarry from 
| which the stone is taken is almost upon 
the premises, and a large part of the 
| labor was performed by penitentiary 
| convicts. ‘The entire structure is of 
| native stone. The legislative halls are 
|*highly finished, and the library room is 
| very capacious, and will soon contain a 
| large and choice collection of works. 

The want of a first-class hotel in 
Nashvilleis at present sorely felt; and a 
large class of visitors are, no doubt, 
kept away, who would otherwise re- 
pair to the city at certain seasons to 
make a long sojourn. No point of 
equal interest is more accessible from 
| every quarter. We are glad to under- 

stand that this state of things is not 
| long to last, as there is now in course 

of construction a building which in 
size and finish will not be excelled by 
any of the larger class hotels at the 

South. In its administration the most 

improved system existing at the North 

will be adopted. The City, which is 
now the chief hotel,* is too much 
crowded to be very comfortable, though 
we have no doubt its enterprising and 
esteemed proprietors use every effort to 
make it so. During our stay of several 
weeks, we had every reason to be satis- 
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fied. The St. Cloud, having undergone 
extensive refitting, is by this time open 
to the public. 

We attended a ratification meeting 
of the Breckinridge Democracy at Nash- 
ville, and listened for several hours to 
some of the best Tennessee speakers. 
It seemed to us, however, that they did 
not meet the issues boldly as they 
should at such a time, and were not 
free from apprehensions of the results 
of the part they had recently taken in 
Baltimore. In brief they were a little 
seared. If not, why these deprecatory 


appeals, and that most anxious solici- | 


tude, to remove from the minds of the 
leges and six the ological institutions, 


people the very shadow of a doubt that 
anything was intended, which in any 
event or under any circumstances, 


might, by a possibility, affect this glo- | 


rious Union! Merciful Heaven! does 


it come to this, that upon the very soil 
of the South, we must falter in defence 
249 members in full communion, or 


of plain rights and principles, guaran- 


teed by solemn compact, and apologize | 


and explain, because somebody, for- 
sooth, may imagine that we mean a 
little more than mere words! Can 
this be patriotic in Tennessee, which, 
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in our life. We look back to it with a 
degree of satisfaction which springs 
from no other act. The regular publi- 
cations which issue from the house 
here are one quarterly Review, edited 
by J. R. Graves, one weekly paper, the 
“Tennessee Baptist,” conducted by 
Graves & Pendleton, and a “ Youth’s 
Monthly Magazine.” Besides these, a 
large number of denominational works, 
tracts, commentaries, memoirs, ser- 
mons, etc., have been issued. At the 
present time there are, within the juris- 
diction of the South, nineteen Baptist 
weekly papers,.seven monthlies, and 
one quarterly. There are fifteen col- 


to wit: at Penfield, Ga., Georgetown, 
Ky., Marion, Ala., Murfreesborougk, 
Tenn., Mt. Lebanon, La., and Green- 
ville. 8S. C. There are in the United 
States 72 conferences, 8,364 travelling 
and 11,586 local ministers, and 1,456,- 


upon trial. At the South, 200,000 
slaves are recorded as communicants, 
and the whole number of that class 


| professing Christianity is stated at 
| 465,000, which is about one third of 


but a few days ago, was unable, on Ex- | 


ecutive requisition, to obtain the sur- 


render of a fugitive slavestealer, because | 
| regular ministrations of the gospel! 


the governor of Ohio took the ground, in 


his correspondence, that property not | 


being recognized in man, there could be | 
The first Baptist church in this country 


no such offence recognized under the 
law! We expect to hear and see our 


the number of slaves who attend di- 
vine worship. Thus a million and a 
half of heathen are brought under the 


Can the foreign missionary field pre- 
sent anything to compare with this! 


| was founded at Newport, R. I., in 1738, 


friends in Tennessee taking higher | 
grounds in the course of tie campaign, | 


and asserting boldly the ultimatum of 
a Union such as is compatible with the 
interests and honor of the South, or 
no Union at all. Without a doubt, the 
gentlemen who. spoke at Nashville 
feel this, and we are quite sure that if 
they will only speak it upon the hust- 
ings, the popular heart will throb in 
unison with them. 

A visit to the Baptist and Methodist 
Publication Houses, at Nashville, occu- 
pied nearly an entire day. The Baptist 
is yet on a moderate scale, and belongs. 
of course, to the Southern Church. In 
our early days we were one of the dele- 
gates to the Convention which, at Au- 
gusta, Ga., disrupted the bonds of 
union between the Northern and South- 
ern churches, and the vote which we 
gave on that occasion was the proudest 





| 
| 
| 


| States the number was still less. 


and in 1790, in all North America, there 
were but 65,000 of this faith We 
quote from the ‘‘ Southern Register :” 


“At the commencement of the present 
century, Benedict informs us, in his‘ Fift 
Years among the Baptists,’ about one fourth 
ofall the Baptists in America were in 
Virginia; Massachusettsand North Carolina 
had about eight thousand each, while the 
State of New-York, which now reports about 
ninety thousand members, had then but a 
little over five thousand. In all the other 
At the 
time here had in view, no churches of our 
order were reported in any part’of the Cana- 
las, but a few in Nova Scotia, and none west 
of the Mississippi river; and in the vast re- 
gion west of the Ohio river, then called the 
Northwestern territory, in which have 
risen the States Of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and other States and Territories ; the whole 
membership of our order was less than two 
thousand. Now, counting only the associated 
class, the number amounts to over a hundred 
thousand. In a little more than ten years 
from the last mentioned date, our communi- 
cants amounted to about two hundred thou- 
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sand, and at present, including the British 
provinces in America, and the West India Is- 
lands, the number may be set down at about 
a million, reckoning all who bear the Baptist 
name. 

“ From the statistics of 1859, collected for 
this work, it will be seen that our present 
membership in North America is 1,039,152. 
We do not reckon all that immerse as Bap- 
tists, nor as members of the Baptist family 
in any sense. Campbellites and Mormons im- 
merse, but neither the one nor the othercan 
be considered a Baptist community. Nor 
have Baptists any more ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship fer the one sect than the other. 

‘The average yearly increase since the 
century opened, has been a little more than 
ten thousand. The additions, during the 
last ten years, have amounted to over twenty- 
five thousand, yearly. More than four thou- 
sand new churches have been formed, within 
the same period, and an accession made to 
the ordained ministry of some three thou- 
sand. Including all the churches that prac- 
tise immersion, the yearly increase of mem- 
bership in this time has been over fifty thou- 
sand.” 

The Methodist Publicaticn House at 
Nashville, is quite an immense estab- 
lishment, and is not equalled in extent 
or completeness by any similar one at 
the South, and is very rarely surpassed 
even at the North. All the latest im- 
provements of every kind have been 
procured, and an inexhaustible supply 
of presses and other material. The 
bindery is almost perfect, and is adapted 
to almost every description of work, 
even the finest, and can turn out a pro- 
digious quantity in the briefest time. 
We have never witnessed such exten- 
sive operations conducted with so much 
system and order, and nowhere can 
taste and utility be found more admira- 
bly combined. This establishment 
should become the common centre of 
the Southern publishing business, and 
we ascertained that work can be done 
at if upon terms which are nearly as 
reasonable as in the Northern cities. 
The real estate which belongs to the 
concern is valued at $50,000, the 
stereotype plates on hand at $49,775, 
steel plates, $7,000, fixtures, presses, 
type, etc., $46,131. The whole amount 
of assets, including books on hand, 
amounts due, etc., is stated at $435,220 
and the liabilities at $117,392, leaving 
a surplus of $317,000, of which, how- 
ever, a good deal will never be realized. 
Some of the publications are noticed 
by us in another place. 

The statistics of Methodism are 
exceedingly interesting, and the reader 
may consult them, in connection with 
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the article we published, reviewing the 
life ot Dr. Capers, in our February 
number, of 1859. 


STATISTICS OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, North 956,555 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South *700,000 
Canada Wesleyan Conference.... 43,672 
Eastern British American Confer- 

16,935 


ence oeny 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Can- 

13.352 
21,000 


BOB os fies baile chews. oon cece 
American Wesleyan Methodists.... 
Methodist Protestant Church...... 70,018 
African Methodist EpiscopalChurch 20,000 
African’ Methodist Episcopal Zion . 
Church. 
Albright Me 


6,203 
21,076 


Total lay members in America 
Add travelling preachers (except 
Albrights) dpasees. one 


1,868,811 
11,458 
1,880,269 


The Methodism of Europe (excepting the 
British and American Coloniesand the 
American and European Missions, included 
above) exhibits similar though not equal 
vigor. The latest accessible returns show: 


Wesleyan Methodists 35,308 

Primitive Methodists ite . 123,863 

New Connection Methoidists........ 27,000 

United Free Church Methodists..... 43,000 

Wesleyan Reformers (who remainin- 
dependent) 

Bible Christian Methodists.. 

Church Methodists in Ireland (called 
Primitive Methodists) ........... 


12,000 


9,158 


Total British lay members.......... 669,397 
Add travelling preachers........... 3,225 


Total communicants 672,622 

Upon the whole we were delighted 
with Nashville, and will long have oc- 
casion to remember the pleasant inter- 
changes of courtesy, and the charming 
social intercourse, which we were per- 
mitted to enjoy. 


1. Duties of Christian Masters. By H. 


K. M'Tyeire, D. D. 1859. 

This little work will be analyzed for 
us at an early day, for the benefit of 
our readers. It is from the pen of a 
gentleman who has acquired high dis- 
tinction, though still young, in the 
Methodist Church, and is at present ed- 
itor of the “ Christian Advocate,” pub- 
lished at Nashville. We were gratified 
lately in making his personal acquaint- 
ance, as also that of the author of the 
following work : 





* The number, exclusive of 2,661 travel- 
ling preachers, is 718,362. 4, 
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«. The Golden Censer, an Essay on 
Prayer, with a selection of Forms of 
Prayer, designed to aid in the Devo- 
tions of the Sanctuary, Family, and 
Closet. By Thomas O. Summers, 
D. D. 

Dr. Summers is a man of great learn- 
ing and intelligence, and is, we believe, 
the literary head of the Methodist pub- 
lication house, at Nashville. He also 
edits the “ Quarterly Review,” of that 
church, one of the ablest religious pe- 
riodicals in our country. The ‘* Golden 
Cenger’”’ is a work of precious interest 
to every Christian heart. 


8. Life of Rev. Adam Clarke, LL. D. 

By J. Etheridge. 

After much deliberation and consul- 
tation with the relatives of Dr. Clarke, 
the British conference prevailed on Dr. 
Etheridge to write this work, he being a 
Methodist minister, well acquainted 
with the history, principles, and leading 
men of this connection, a man of liber- 
al spirit and sound judgment, and of rare 
attainments in Oriental and general lit- 
erature 


4. Our Church ; a Manual for Members 
and Probationers. By Rev. J. An- 
derson. 


This is an admirable little volume 
for new converts, or such as would un- 
derstand, almost without an effort, the 
system and doctrines held by the 
Methodist church. 

5. The Pulpit and the Stage. By One 
Who Knows. 

‘‘The examples given of the corrupt 
and necessary tendencies of the stage, 
as conducted in modern times, are fear- 
ful and startling, not only behind the 
curtain, but before the curtain. Let 
the young read and take warning. Let 
parents read and address themselves to 
a more thorough training of their chil- 
dren.” 

6. Elements of Moral Philosophy. By 
the Rev.R. H. Rivers, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan University, at 
Florence, Ala. 

This volume by Dr. Rivers is likely, 
we hope, to get largely into use in the 
schools and colleges of the South. It is 
gratifying tous, to find Southern au- 
thors occupying this field. Dr. R. says 
in his preface : 

* He claims for the work what is demanded 
by the schools ir the South, and, indeed, in 


every portion of the country. Itis the only 
work on moral philosophy which gives a full 
and correct view of the slavery question. It 
shows to the youth of the land that slavery 
is not a sin ; that it was established originally 
by the Divine Being, for wise, just, and be- 
nevolent purposes; that it was directly sanc- 
tioned by Christ and his apostles, and is not, 
therefore, the sum of all villanies.”’ 


7. The Black Gauntlet, a Tale of Plan- 
tation Life in South Carolina. By 
Mrs. Henry Schoolcraft. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


We have not yet had an opportunity 
of inspecting this work, but can only 
| say, that it is the production of a very 
remarkable woman, and that it deals 
with matters with which she is very fa- 
miliar. It is an exhibition of slavery 
as we, in truth, find, it at the South, and 
we trust that it will find a very large 
sale, and thus remunerate the author 
for her labors and her very large pecu- 
niary outlay. Such services rendered 
to the South should be better requited 
| than they usually are. Mrs. School- 
| eraft dedicates the work, gracefully, to 
her husband, and says : 


“In writing these sketches of South Caro- 
lina, Ne-na-baim, God knows that I have no 
ambition to be an author; and nothing but 
my romantic veneration, that makes your 
wishes my law, could have induced me to 
take up my pen, other than as your amanu- 
ensis. For twelve years that you have been 
imprisoned at home, by a stroke of paralysis, 
| [have felt no earthly aspiration beyond the 
honor of helping you to complete your vo- 
luminous history of the red race of this coun- 
try, by becoming your amanueasis and con- 
stant nurse; for, in the bodily afflictions 
that you have borne with the uncomplaining 
manliness, majesty, and serenity of Chris- 
tianity, you have commanded the deepest 
moral appreciation and romance of a South- 
ern woman’s heart. If, therefore, your criti- 
cisms of my sketches induces you to think 
them at all worthy of publication, my ambi- 
tion will be entirely satisfied, for every senti- 
ment I have uttered Iam willing to leave as 
a souvenir to my friends—for they are the 
mellowed convictions of my mind and 
heart.” 








We have received a copy of the 
Hunter’s Last Ride,a poem by S C. 
Mercer, editor of the “Southerner,” a 
new literary journal, published at Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky. It is said by the 
“ Home Journal” to possess a good deal 
of the graceful facility and vivid power 
of description which distinguished Sir 
Walter Scott’s immortal narrative po- 

jems. The following stanza is a fair 
type of the whole : 
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“ One autumn eve, when clouds unfurled 
Swept down the west in bannered splendor, 
And dying sunset bathed the world 
In dolphin rainbows mild and tender, 
As if the sun in heaven afar 
Lingered to greet the evening star, 
Mingling his glance of clearer light 
With the first radiance of the night, 
And in the twilight tarrying late, 
Unwilling passed the western gate: 
A hunter, wearied with the chase, 
With his spent steed was slowly turning 
Unto his far-off resting-place, 
Where his lone camp-fire light was burning, 
For many a mile his steed had gone 
C’er the wild prairie since the dawn.” 





The oration on State Pride, delivered 
recently before the society of the Mil- 
itary Institute, at Charleston, by the 
Hon. Wm. D. Porter, which has been 
placed on our desk, is like all of the 
productions of that esteemed, modest, 
yet popular gentleman, in the highest 
degree able and patriotic. Its closing 
words have the ring of the true metal : 


“From whatever quarter—whether from 
within or without—an assault may be made 
upon the liberties of any State, the last bat- 
tle for their preservation will be fought 
within her lines and entrenchments. Her 
people will take their stand around the 
graves of their fathers,and defend to the last 
the homes and the heritage of their children. 
And when our beloved State, speaking with 
authentic voice the bidding of her people, 
shall announce that she has taken her honor 
and her interests into her own keeping, and 
shall summon her sons to maintain inviolate 
her limits and her liberties, you will not wait 
for the incitements of eloquence or the de- 
ductions of logic. Your hearts will leap to 
her cry as to the ery of your mother, and 
your blades to her defence; and whatever 
may betide, you will stand or fall, with arms 
in your hands, upon the soil on which you 
were born, and upon whose loving bosom you 
fondly hope, sooner or later, to be folded to 
your last long sleep !” 





Mr. Hankel’s Oration before the 
Historical Society of South Carolina, 
on a recent occasion, is proclaimed by 
scholars and critics to be one of the 
finest efforts of the day, and puts the 
author, who is still young, in the fore- 
most rank of our literary men. Chaste 
in style, copious in illustration, philo- 
sophical in spirit, and fervent in patriot- 
ism, it must awaken admiration in 
every bosom. When space admits, 
we shall endeavor to give it to our 
readers. 

“ Anti-Spoonerism” is the title of a 


pamphlet sent to us by D. Deming, of 
New-York, in which he discusses the 








negro question, the equality of man, 
the denial of property in man, etc. The 
following extract, referring to a recent 
negro sale in Missouri, will show the 
spirit of the work. 


“It is especially noticeable in the analysis 
of the prices given, that the females should 
approximate so nearly in value to the males: 
it is not so in the ‘labor States.’ Harriet 
sells for more than Ed. or Richmond, and is 
only surpassed by Harvey. Little Frances onl 
four years old, sells for $337—money ao 
to buy a quarter section of land, and, if not 
enough to build a house, at least to erect a 
decent wigwam ; while in any of our North- 
ern almshouses, scores of white ones, who 
can read, may be had for the taking away. 
Sarah, aged ten years, sells for $900! Who 
could believe that, in this refined city, over- 
flowing with material wealth, adult human 
flesh could be found, in cellars and garrets, 
making shirts at six cents a piece (which 
ought to blister the backs that wear them) , 
and thus offering premiums to prostitution. 
Yet, not three days’ journey from this scene 
of wretchedness and despair, a little negro 
girl, only ten years old, who is hardly big 
enough to rock the cradle, much less tend 
the baby, sells for $900! Truly, hypocrisy 
has no blanket large enough to cover such 
infamy! Even old Judy, three score and 
five years old, who would have been sold in 
any of our rural districts, not muny years 
back, if not now, for ‘town’s poor,’ to the 
lowest bidder, sells for $206! The Lynn 
‘fathers’ ought to rejoice at Judy’s comfort, 
Harvey sells for $1,465—money enough, in 
the hands of an ordinary live Yanker, to 
set up @ respectable cotton factory and 
stock it.” 


The National Quarterly is the title of 
anew magazine, edited by Edward I. 
Sears, and published, in New-York, by 
Pudney & Russell. The first issue 
promises very highly, and contains a 
large amount of very interesting ma- 
terial. Articles on Dante, France, Mod- 
ern French Drama, Charles Dickens, 
Nineteenth Century, &c., are executed 
with spirit and force, as are also the 
other papers of the number. The de- 
partment of Criticism and Notices of 
Recent Works is especially full. 


Robert Clinton Wright, one of the 
firm of Maxwell, Wright & Co., in- 
fluential and leading merchauts of Rio 
de Janeiro, sends us a very able paper 
upon the currency and finances of Bra- 
zil, elicited by certain queries pro- 
pounded to him by the minister of the 
treasury department of that empire. 
We should perhaps have strained a 
point to insert the paper, long as it is 
and valuable, but for the fact that we 
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find it to be in course of publication in 
* Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine,” where 
our readers may, if they have occasion, 
consult it. 





In another place we refer, at some 
length, to the services of Col. Arthur P. 
Hayne, during the War of 1812, and 
make some reference to the circum- 
stances connected with the Battle of 
New-Orleans. Since writing this no- 
tice, we have received the following 
note : 


“ PHILADELPHIA, June 27, 1860. 


Sr: Mr. Schusselle has finished my pic- 
ture of ‘ Andrew Jackson before Judge Hall, 
at New Orleans, 1815, sustaining the laws of 
his country, as he had defended her liberties 
in the field,’ and, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the opinions of artists and con- 
noisseurs in art, it is regarded as a decided 
success, and as one of the best productions 
of its kind yet seen in the country. The 
subject is ably treated. The ‘ Pennsylvanian’ 
says: ‘ltisan able subject, ably delineated, 
and an art triumph in its most difficult 
phase, which the proper conceptien of 
character in painting always proves to be.’ 
I am now perfecting my arrangements with 
one of the best engravers living (Wm. Over- 
end Gellar, of London) to have it engraved 
on steel, 32 by 42 inches, in the highest style 
of the art. 

“T herewith send you a rough key which 
was made to enable persons who visited Mr. 
Earles’ gallery, when the picture was ex- 
hibited there, to find the different characters 
represented in the painting, and understand 
somewhat of the subject, so beautifully il- 
lustrated. 

“The painting is now in my dwelling, 
where it will remain until it is sent to Lon- 
don to be engraved from, and I should be 
much pleased if you. or any of your friends, 
who may visit Philadelphia, will do me the 
honor to call and examine the same, at 1919, 
Vine Street 

“ It would, no doubt, be a very great satis- 
faction to the gentlemen who have very 
kindly assisted me in gathering material for 
this picture (and most. if not all, I presume, 
are readers of your Review), if you would 
notice the fact of the completion of the 
painting. 

Very respectfully, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
‘OC. J. Hepensere.” 

The persons represented in the pic- 
ture, portraits of whom were, fur the 
most part, obtained by the artist for the 
purpose, are: 

Maj-Gen. Andrew Jackson, U. 8. Army ; Ed- 


ward Livingston, Capt. John Reid, Abner L. 
Duncan, and John R, Grymes, Aids-de-Camp 


and Counsel for Gen’l Jackson ; Col. Gabriel | 


Slaughter, Ky. Vol.; Hon. Dominick A. Hall, 


U. 8. Distri¢t Judge; Col. William Piatt, 
Quartermaster Gen'l; Col. Robert Butler, 
Adj’t Gen’l; Col. Hinds, Miss. Dragoons ; 
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Col. Wade Hampton, Ass’t Inspr. Gen’l; 
Brig’r-Gen’| John Adair, Ky. Vol.; Maj. 
Michael Reynolds, Dep. U. 8. Marshal; John 
Dick, U. 8. District Attorney; Col. George 
Elliott, Tenn. Vol.; Maj. Auguste Davesac, 
La. Vol.; Oapt. Maunsel White, La. Blues; 
Lieut.R. K. Call, Aid after the War; Cor- 
poral H. W. Palfrey, La. Blues; Charles 
Harrod, Quartermaster’s Dep. ; Capt. William 
O. Butler, Aid after the War; Lieut. Samuel 
Spotts, Artillery ; Capt. Isaac L. Baker, Aid 
after the War; Benjamin Morgan, Pennsy!- 
vania; Capt. John Henley, U.S. Navy; Maj. 
Henry Chotard, Asst. Adjt. Gen’l; Capt. 
Thomas L. Butler, Aid de Camp; Oom’r 
Dan'l T. Patterson, U.S. Navy; Lieut. Otho 
Norris, U. 8, Navy; Col. Arthur P. Hayne, 
Insp’r Gen’l; Brig. Gen’! John Coffee, Tenn. 
Vol.; Maj. Gen. Edward P. Gaines, U. 8. 
Army; Maj. J. B. Plauche, La. Vol.; Maj. 
Gen. William Carroll, Tean. Vol.; Gov’r 
Claiborne, Louisiana; Col. P. D. De La Ronde, 
La. Vol. 





Mr. Carlyle has recently, in the 
“Charleston Courier,” called attention 
to the very great advantages to be en- 
joyed at the South, by the employment 
of slave labor in the construction of rail- 
roads. We adverted ourself, in the June 
number, editorially, to the fact that the 
Central Railroad of Alabama is just 
about to undertake the construction of 
a vast work, with sole reliance upon 
that description of labor. The refer- 
ence in the ‘‘ Courier’ is to the Charles- 


| ton and Savannah Railroad, and the 


President, Mr. Drayton, is, in our opin- 
ion, very properly complimented for his 
zealous, untiring, and almost unparal- 
leled labors, in securing the early com- 
pletion of the work. The negroes em- 
ployed were, for the most part, hired by 
the contractors, and were fresh from the 
States of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Some of them had previously been em- 
ployed in Florida. We extract briefly 
from the article : ‘ 


“Two hundred and ten negroes are now at 
work on the road beyond the Savannah river, 
under the contract of Messrs. Drane & Sin- 
gletary, whose success, promptness, and fidel- 
ity, in this heavy contract, have afforded a 
new and striking exhibition of the value and 
uses of slave labor, properly organized and 
controlled. 

* * * * * - 

“With ordinary white hireling labor, such 
as could have been procured for this work, 
any @ontractor would have been fortunate if, 
with the best of management and esonomi- 
cal organization, he could have secured six 
months’ full work in the year. In other 


words, a contractor with white hireling la- 
bor, undertaking this road in November, 1858 
(when Drane & Singletary began their con- 
tract), might have expected, with good luck 











and favorable seasons, to have finished in 
1863, or early in 1864. With slave labor, the 
labor indicated by nature, and history, and 
teagan appointment, for this region, 

eane & Singletary have now virtually finish- 
ed the work. In eighteen months they have 
done with slave labor what they could not 
have done with other labor in three years, 
and what would have been done even in that 
time by white labor at a great loss of life— 
and, of course, with great losses of interest, 
time, etc., to the company and the commu- 
nity. 

“The opinion has been too generally en- 
tertained that African labor, under the ben- 
eficent system of control and supervision 
established by our Southern relationship of 
master and servant, was only adapted to cot- 
ton, and rice, and field culture, In the in- 
stance before us, we find a practical and tri- 
umphal proof to the contrary. 

“In order to complete the track-laying to 
the Savannah river, previous to the meeting 
of the late Charleston Convention, they laid, 
with ninety hands, eighteen miles of track ia 
three weeks; an amountof work which, with 
such a force, ordinarily occupies, at very 
shortest, two months. In the Savannah River 
Swamp near four miles of trestle-work was 
built in about ten months, with some fifty 
hands, the timber for it, near four millions of 
feet, being distributed by hand by the same 
foree. Under ordinary circumstances this 
work would have required two years’ time. 
In excayation and embankment, they have 
hands who have moved a cubic yard of earth, 
in a wheelbarrow on plank, in threeloads. A 
mule and cart ordinarily take between five 
and six loads to do this on ordinary roads. 
These facts show what can be done with 
trained, disciplined negro labor, and wheré 
railroad building is made a specialty, its de- 
tails and intricacies studied and understood, 
and advantage is taken of work.” 


Mount Vernon Papers.—The papers, 
bearing the above title, contributed by 
Mr. Everett, to the “New-York Led- 
ger” during the past year, have been 
collected and published by the Messrs. 
Appleton, in a neat duodecimo volume. 
The liberal sum paid by Mr. Bonner 
for these papers, and its application by 
Mr. Everett to the benefit of the Mount 
Vernon Association, are well known to 
the public. It is also understood that 
Mr. Bonner has been amply compen- 
sated for his outlay, by a substantial 
gain, both in circulation and reputa- 
tion, for his popular journal. It is 
somewhat doubthal, however, whether 
Mr. Everett has added to his literary 
fame, by being associated with Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Emerson Bennett, and Fanny 
Fern. To say the least of it, he was 
found in very bad company. We 
think, we discover, here and there, in 
the papers themselves, the uneasy con- 
sciousness of a man who feels that he 
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is out of his sphere. The conflict be- 
tween his self-imposed duty and his 
individual inclination is most manifest, 
and this of itself, makes some of the 
essays rather dry reading. It is im- 
possible, however, that so graceful a 
writer as Mr. Everett should fail, in 
the long run, both to please and to in- 
struct. Wendell Phillips, in one of his 
speeches, spoke of Mr. Everett as “the 
bright consummate flower of Amer- 
ican literature.” This is as happily 
as it is justly expressed. There are, 
certainly, more vigorous writers in the 
United States, but none, in our opinion, 
who can approach him in the easy- 
flowing grace and harmonious cadence 
of his well-balanced sentences. Mr. 
Everett is the best example we have, 
or have ever had, of the thoroughly 
cultivated man of letters ; and although 
he has erected for himself no monu- 
mental structure of fame, his name 
will probably endure as long as the 
history of the Republic. 

“The Mount Vernon Papers” well 
deserved to be collected and printed in 
a separate volume. They are unequal 
in merit, and the best of them would 
not furnish a fair standard by which 
to estimate Mr. Everett's literary 
ability ; but though they were written 
under a pressure of other engagements, 
the main charaeteristies of his style 
are preserved, and the book will prove 
&@ most agreeable companion for a 
leisure hour. We cordially commend 
it to our readers. 





We were provoked beyond measure 
by the blunder which our type-setter 
and proof-reader made in the July num- 
ber, in inserting the notice which we 
prepared of the recent appointment of 
our esteemed friend, William H. Tres- 
cot, of South Carolina, to the office of 
Assistant Secretary of State. It is thus 
that a good intent is often frustrated by 
the act of others, and that in the effort 
to correct one mistake two or three are 
frequently committed! It is no dis- 
credit to Mr. Trescot, however, that his 
name is so much like that of another 
high in the roll of fame that we are 
even now afraid to write the name of 
that other, lest in the fantastic trick- 
eries of type it. should happen that 
“confusion” shall again be ‘worse 
confounded.” 
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A distinguished — gentleman in 
South Carclina has promised to prepare 
for our pages, at an earty day, an article 
upon “ General Jackson,” reviewing the 
extended biovraphy by Parton, which 
is being published by Mason Brothers, 
of New-York. 


A notice of Chapman's “ Flora of the 
Southern States,” from the pen of an 
esteemed contributor at Aiken, 8. C., 
will appear in our next. 


The reader will perceive that we are 
endeavoring to restrict the slavery ques- 
tion and its concomitants toa very small 
limit in the Review, and to give amuch 
greater variety and interest to its origi. 
nal department. In doig this, we shall 
not be unmindful of the great interests 
of the South, socially, and in all of the 
leading branches of nocartg’ S and shall, 
from time to time, furnish full quotas of 
facts and figures. Odur list of contribu- 
tors is enlarging, and we invite pa 
of the general character of those whi 
are appearing in our recent 
from the pens of literary gentlemen and 
scholars throughout the South, and their 
name is legion, if they will but only 
write. The failure of * Russell's 
zine” leaves us almost the entire South- 
ern field. In every community there 
are men capable of furnishing adinira- 
ble papers, and our subscribers are com- 
missioned to press upon them, in the 
name of the Review, an invitation to 
do so. 


It will not be out of place to suggest, 
just here, at modestly as possible, that 





aithough our circulation is good, it does 
not include one man in a hundred at the 
South whois interested very deeply and 
vitally in the great questions which 

discussed by the Review, and who 


are 

seeks’ Oouader aimee 

now and then. ed of : 

the rs who reads this 

could, with scarcely the effort 

ing around, send to us, in less than a 

week, the names of one, two, or three 
to be added to our lists. But 

will he do it? Ah, there’s the rub! 


The article in the July number, entitled 
“What are We to Do?” was attributed, by an 
error, to J. A. Turner. The author is a 
“citizen of Georgia,” writes anonymeusly. 
The error grew out of the fact, that Mr. 
Turner has written frem time to time for our 
pages, and is also from Georgia. It occurred 
in the office, and we regreé it. 


(> We want, very much, intelligent per- 
sons to canvass the several Southern States, 
and thus add to our subscription lists, and 
shall be pleased to correspond with any one 
desiring to undertake a particular State, or 
even to include in the field of his operations 
several States. A person possessing the ne- 
cessary qualifications cannot fail, in the libe- 
ral provision which will be made by the office, 
to attain such success as will amply remune- 
rate his labors. 


(> Subseriders will continue to remit to 
New-Qrieans, which will be the address, also, 
of the editor, during the summer months. 

















TIFFANY & OO., 


— Importers and Manufacturers, 
No, 550 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 


Rue Richelieu, No. 79 Paris, 


on calling attention to their stock, beg 
sent to the notice of their friends 
the public, the following facts: 
That their importations and manufac- 
tures in Gold and Silver comprise a 
more extensive variety than any other 
house in the same line—that their for- 
eign connections, of which their Paris 
house ig the ‘cal centre, gives them 
extraordinary tavuscies for the selection 
of their general stock, and the execu- 
tion of special orders—that it is their 
determination, as it is their interest, to 
make reasonable charges as prominent 
a feature of their establishment as the 
beauty and variety of their stock. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE JEWELRY. 


C, FRODSHAMS, COOPER'S, JULES JURGENSEN’S AND PATEK PHILIPPE &, C0.'S 


WATCHES. 
Silber Ware, Plated Ware, Cable ‘Cutlery; 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, ARTISTIC GAS FIXTUP xs, DESKS, 
DRESSING-CASES, WORK BOXES, JEWE’ ,, BOXES, 


FANS, REOH POROELAIN . 


and Many Other Articles of drt ana Luxury. 





Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest F ‘Tice at which it will be sold. 


T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, aF , well as the resident publie, 


An invitation to inspect their stock, assuring ‘ chem that a call will incur not 
* the least obligation to purchase. 


9 may-l y. 





Interior View of F. DERBY & COMPY'S Pashionable Oustom Tailoring Establishment, 
_o7 pc STREET, NEW YORK. 


TT WN ITTY 


i ! inn it 


| eee. Sree 
Special Wotice. 


F. DERBY * COMPANY 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE 


To announce that they have received, and have now in Store, a complete assortment of 
New Goods, being made to order through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(Manufacturers? Agents, London, England.) 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who a jate style and 
quality in Ciething IN ALL atte OF THE UNITED STATES, 

















LANE & BODLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


AU Hinds of Plantation Machinery 





OFFICE & WAREROOMS, 


NO. 85 ST. CHARLES STREET, 
WEWcOBLBANS. 


LANE & BODLEY’S 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 





Woodworth’s Planing Machines. |. Saws 





Daniel's Planing Machines — . ailway Saws. 
Moulding and Sash-sticking Ma- th nes, 
chines. le Machines. 
Tenoning Machizes. Saw Mandrels, 
Chair-seat Machines.’ Wolf's Patent Grindstone Saw 
Power Mortising Machines. Gummers 
Power Hub-Mortising Machines. | Tuning Lathes. 
Blahchard'’s “pok> Lathes. Hub-Boring Machines. 
Felloe Bending Machines. t ub-Hewing Machines. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


ALL KINDS 0F WHEELWRIGHTS’ MACHINERY. 


ALSO, FULL EQUIPMENTS OF 


PURBNITURE AND CHAIR MAKERS’ MACHINERY, SASH 
AND DOOR-MAKER®’ MACHINERY. 





OUTS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND PRIOE-LISTS, FURNISHED OW APPLICATION 
apr-1 y. 











SCHOOL BOOKS BY SOUTHERN AUTHORS. 


The Fchaal hook Hause of 


A. S. BARNES & BURR, 
51 & 53 JOHN-STREET, NEW-YORK, 


PUBL.SH THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE WORKS BELONGING TO THE 
NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 





I.—THE LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 
By N. C. Brooxs, LL.D., of the Baltimore Female College, consisting of 


Brooks’ First Latin Lessons.—50 cents. 

Brooks’ Historia Sacra—50 cents. 

Brooks' Czesar’s Commentaries,—beautifully illustrated, $1 50. 

Brooks’ Ovid's Metamorphoses. —beautifully illustrated, $2. 

Brooks’ First Greek Lessons,—50 cents. 

Brooks’ Collectanze Evangelica,—50 cents. 

Brooks’ Eclogues of Virgil,—in press. 

Brooks’ Pastoral Poets,—in press. 

ALSO, THE FOLLOWING AIDS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS: 

Brooks’ Schoo] Manual of Devotion,—50 cents: 

Brooks’ School Teachers’ Register,—60 cents. 

High School Literature,—a selection of readings for the higher classes of 
schools, arranged by John F. Monmonier, late Com. of Baltimore Public 
Schools, and John N. McJilton, Secretary and Treasurer of the Board of Ed 
ucation, Baltimore. Price $1. 

The North Carolina Readers—three numbers, prepared by Prof. F. M. Hub- 
bard, of the North Carolina University, and Hon. C. H. Wiley, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of North Carolina. 

North Carolina Reader, No. 1—By Prof. Hubbard. Price 25 cents. 

do. do. 2,— “ - Price 38 cents. 
do. do. 3, —  “ O.H. Wiley. Price 75 cents. 

A New Treatise on Astronomy and the use of Globes,—By James 
McIntyre, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Central High 
School of Baltimore. Price $1. 

Botany of the Southern States,—By John Darby, A. M., Professor of Natu- 
ral Sciences ip Auburn Female College, Alabama. Price $1 50. 

The Differential and Integral Calculus,—By Edward H. Courtney, late Pro 
fessor of Mathematics of the Univérsity of Virginia. Price $2.50. 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, A. S. BARNES & BURR PUBLISK 


The National Series of School Readers and Spellers,—By R. G. Parker 
and J. M. Watson. 

The National Series of Mathematics,—By Charles Davies, LL:D. 

The National Series of Kip’ ala James Monteith and F. McNally. 

The National Series of Histories,—By Emma Willard and J. Monteith. 

The National Series of Grammar,-—By S. W. Clark and A. S. Welsh. 

Parker's Natural Philosophy and Porters Principles of Chemistry,— 

The School Teachers’ Library, in ten volumes, designed to aid the Teache: 
in his profession, besides many other valuable works. 

Great care has been taken to make each volume as perfect as a schoo! book 
can be. They are prepared by the most thorough educators, and with special 
reference to their adaptation to,the youth of our Jand, in all paris of the Union. 
They are believedto be entirely. free from sectional or denominational bias, 
Teachers need only to examine them to be convinced of their superior merits. 


Published by A, 8, BARNES & BURR, 61 and 63 John-Street, New-York. 
mar-lyr PULISHERS OF THE NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 














. FROM THE PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT .& CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, with a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of 
Hernando Cortez. By Wu. H. Prescott. In three Vols., 8vo. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PEBU. History of the Conquest of Peru, 
with a Preliminary View of the Civilization of the Incas. By Wu. H. Prescorr.. In 
two Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. .By Wau. H.Prescorr. In three Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. History of the Reign of 
Phillip the Second, King of Spain. By Wm. H. Paxscorr. In three Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S ROBINSON'S CHARLES THE FIFTH. History 
of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, By Witttam Rosertson, D.D., with 
an Account of the Emperor’s Life after his Abdication. By Wu. H. Prescort. In 
three Vols. 

PRESCOTT’S MISCELLANIES. Biographical and Critical Misscellanies 
By Wa. H. Prescorr, Author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” “The Conquest of Mexico,” 
etc. “In one Vol. 

CAMPBELL’S HISTORY OF VERGINIA, History of the Colony and. 
Ancient Dominion of Virginia. By Caaries Campse i. Just Pablished: In one Vol. 
8vo. 765 pp. Price $2 50. 


“There is, perhaps, no man in the State so thoroughly acquainted with the details of our early history as Mr. 
Campbell, and certain!y no man who conveys his know in a style so plain and unpretending. He gives us his 
golden ore in the simplicity of unostentatious wealth.""—A&-chmond Wh’ 

“Mr. Campbell has done more to elucidate the facte ard the infeesaing spirit of the past of the Commonwealth, 
than all other writers on the subject put together.” —John Eaten Cooke. 


FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD. 
By Ropgrt Date Owen, formerly Member of Congress, and American Minister te 
Naples. One Vol, 12mo. Price $1 26. 


“This work is devoted to an inquiry whether an oceasional interference from another world {n this be reality or 
delusion. It treats of the phenomena of sleep, dreams, somuambulism. It examines the alledged evidences for pre- 
sentiments, second sight, house hauntings and apparitions; referring to the most approved modern works on hallu- 
cination, insanity, and the nervous system. Tt luquires whether, when we set down the narratiyes of all ages (in- 
einding our own) that-touch on the marvels referred to, as mere vulgar supersti we are overlooking any 

phenomena. 


BECK’S MEDICAL SURISPRUDENCE. Elements of Medical Juris- 
prudence. Eleventh Edition. By Tuzopric Romeyn Beck, M. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Materia Medica in the Albany Medical College, ete., and Joun B. Beck, M. D., Profes* 
sor of Materia Medica and Medical Jarispradencein the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the City of New-York, etc. With Notes by an Association of the Friends of Drs. Beck. 
The whole Revised by C. R. Gitman, M. D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of New-York. In two Vols. 8vo. Price $10. 

~ Beck's Medical Jurisprudence has so fully established its character as a stanGard on that subject, by its numer. 
ous editions, both in B d aud this coantry, that itis unnecessary to speak of its meriis. Mr. Warren, the dis- 
tinguished English writer, in his Introduction to Law Studies, of it: ‘The best work, by far, upon the 
subject of Forensic Medicine, of all thuse which have come under th- author's notice, is the Medical J 
Dr. Beck, which is not only an instructive, but-« highly interesting work.’ The Eleventh American Edition, 
which you have afforded me the opportunity of examining is evidently, a 
editions, The large amount of new matter accumulated by Dr. T. &. 


introduced by his able professional friends, te whom it intrusted, rendered the work as complete as 
is invaluable, Very truly, yurs, ie — GEO. SHARSWOOD,” 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 
dee-y 





PURE WATER, AT SEA AND. ON LAND, 


PRODUCED FROM 


Salt Water, orany Inpure Water, 


DR. NORMANDY’S APPARATUS. 
Geoured by Letters Patent in both Hemispheres.) 

















ADOPTED- The Penin- 
by the British sular and Ori- 
and other Con- ental ; the Roy- 
tinental Gov- al Mail West 
ernments, Her Indian, and 
Britannic Maj- other Steam 
esty’s Govern- ship Compa- 
ment Emigra- nies; the Red 
tion Commis- Sea Telegraph 
sioners ; Vessels i Co. at their 
of War; Hos- iW several Sta- 
pital ships in Hi tions ; and now 
service in Oni- i inoperation on 
na; the Hospi- | hs the West Coast 
tal, at ese 3 ‘i a 
and at various | ica, and ip 
Colonial Sta- other countries 


tions. 
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IT IS OF INESTIMABLE VALUE WHERE THERE 
IS NO GOOD DRINKING WATER. 


IT CAN SUPPLY AN ENTIRE CITY WITH THE FINEST WATER, 


AND IS EQUALLY APPLICABLE TO A PRIVATE DWELLING. 


Wherever there is Water, whether Muddy, Brackish or 
Salt, there may now be Pure, Fresh Water. 


The apparatus can be seen in operation, and all information obtained, by applying 


to the Agent, 
mar-ly, 


THEO. LESSEY, 30 Pine-Street, New-Youk. 
























UNPARALLELED ENTERPRISE ! 
CHABLES STORES, 


Opened February 7th, 1860, at’824 Chestnut Street, Phila, 
A NEW AND FASHIONABLE STOOK OF 


READY MADE CLOTHING, 
With Cloths, Cassimers aud Vestings, 


OF THE LASTEST IMPORTATION, FOR CUSTOMER TRADE. 


Having secured Powers and M Sexynere, two celebrated artists of the day, 
(one'from Paris, the other from New-York,) bids fair to give general satisfaction to all 
who may favor him with a call. 


A leading principle connected with the above opening is, 
ONE PRICE, AND NO ABATEMENT, FOR CASH. 


E, T. TAYLOR, Principal Salesmca. 





FP. POWERS, 
Mons. SEYNERBE, 
Please remember, 824 Chestnut Street, directly under the Continental Hotel. 


H. UY. Wire ailing Co. 


}Currens. 
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ANY IRON RAILING MANUFACTURED. 
WE ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH ALL STYLES OF 


WIRE AND CAST IRON RADLINGS, &C. 
IRON GATES, VERANDAHS, FARM FENCES, IRON FURNITURE, 
IRON FOUNDRY WORK, FOLDING IRON BEOSTEADS, 


Cata! containing several hundred designs of Iron Work furnished on receipt of four three cent postage stamps, 
sod to any part of the United States. 


mar—3m. HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 312 Broadway, N. Y. 





BonydD’s MIEZTrToReE, 


FOR THE CURE OF 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS, BRUISES, OLD SORES AND CUTS; ALSO, FOR BRUISES 
SPRAINS, SWELLINGS, CUTS, GALLS, OLD SORES, &C., IN HORSES. 
Prepared and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, (ONLY,) at 
PAUL G. OLIVER’S DRUG AND CHEMICAL STORE, 
N. E. Corner of Chest.at and Broad Streets, Philadelphia, 





The superior excellence of this Embrocation for the cure of the above affections, has been 
so fully proved, and its reputation is so well established, as to render it entirely unnecessary 
to enlarge upon its admirab!s properties. ‘ 

Horses being particularly liabie to injuries which frequently endanger the lives as well as 
usefulness of thove valuable animals, the Boxp's Mrxrure has been extensively used am 
them for % past, with the most signal benefit. Sprains, Bruises and Swelling, it . 
ly cures. It cleanses cuts, galls, and old sores, and causes them rapidly to heal. 


PRICE $23 PER GROSS, $2 PER DOZEN. 





Frou Railing and other Ornamental Frou Work, 


te 


WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & CO., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


IRON RAILINGS, 
FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &e.; VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 
Samp-Posts, Animals, and all Bescriptions of Ornamental Fron Work, 


At the very lowest prices; and having the largest Establishment in the United States 
and the greatest variety of Patterns, offer every inducement to buyers. 

The following Agents are prepared to give all necessary information, and are author- 
ized to receive orders at our lowest prices : 











THOMAS ELLISON, Mobile, Ala SAMUEL H. HODGES, Norfolk, Va. 
bos iy yt | bb tae Memphis, Tena. COBB, MANLOVE & OO., Vicksburg, Mim. 
BOSS CRAN H. POLKINGHO: NE, Natches, Misa. 
GoRTCHIOS «& ‘oveks. Columbus, Geo. BRIGGS & DODD, Kaleigh, N. c. 
W. H. SALISBURY & COIs, Auguata, “ A. MITCHELL & SON, Newbern, N. C. 
¥. H. GOODRICH, bed ©. J. BELFORD, Greenville, 8. C. 
D. B WOOD«UFFP, abi. ® J. B. SHEn MAN, 
L. HARTMAN, La G . “ FRANCIS D. LER, Chariestoo, 8. o. 
BROWN. PXIEST & K, Atlanta, “ W. D. McDOWALL, Camden, “ 
J. W. WHEATLEY, “ R. HARB, Yorkville, “ 
5. ADKIN ON, bad nee PRANCG ~% DE ALFARO, nem 
BOWIE & WRIGHT, iret ORMAN M. KERK, Washington, D 
ROBERi as « « z oS. wood, Galveston, Texas. 
. BUCHER, Staunton, OLIVER P. MORGAN Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GEORGE BRUFFY, Rictnichin, © « WALLACE, LITHGOW & CO., Loutsvilie, Ky. 
april-ly. 





JAMES HE. CALDWELL & CO., 
S22 CHESTNUT-ST., PHILA., 
(ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL.) 


Auporters aud Manutacturers 


or 


WATCHES, SILVER-WARE AND JEWELRY. 


—-ie- 


Charles Frodsham, Jules Jurgensen, Patek, Phillippe & Co., and other reliable 
makers of Watches; Rich Diamond, Ruby, Etruscan and other styles of Jewelry, of most 
exquisite finish ; Elegant Artistic Silver Articles, unsurpassed and rarely equalled in Form 
and Finish ; Rich Gold Jewelry of every variety, manufactured on the premises ; Mag- 
nificent English Plated, on German Silver, and Fine Cut Glass, Bpergues, Frait Stands 
Flower Vases, and other articles for Dessert and ornamental purposes ; Clocks and Or 
naments of Fine Bronze, and Marble Designs for the Saloon or Drawing-Room ; Sterling 
Bilver Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waiters, Tea Services, &c. 

Prices Moderate, and Marked in Plain Figures. 
We respectfully invite our Southern friends to examine our Stock, whenever they 


are in this City, and shall always be glad to see thom, whether their object is to purchase 
or otherwise. apr-l y. 











n, Driving Grist Mills, and other Plantation uses: 


PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW Mire. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Cotto 


STRICTLY PORTABLE ENGINE 


PHILIP RAHM, 


BAGLE MACHINE WORKS, 


BICHMOND, VIBGINIA. 
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P. HENRY TAYLOR, Agent, 
No. 67 8ST, CHARLES-STREET, New-Orleans. 


rand GOLD MEDAL of honor, by the U. 8. Agricultural Society, in 1858, as being the best Plantation Engine existing. 
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To this Engine was a 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


OR PROTEOTED 
Solution of Protoxide of Iron Combined, 








Liver Rapicint eee. = 
Langour an ession 
of the Skin © ; 


* This well-known remedy has been used very extensively, 
and with great success, for the cure of DYSPEPSIA, or 
impaired and imperfect digestion, and the consequent dete- 
rioration of the blood; and for the cure of the following 
forms of disease, most of which originate in DYSPEPSIA: 


a, and Nervous ‘A ffections, Loss of * ppetite. Heaaache, 


Piles, Scurvy, Affections 
Diseases peculiar to 


ve 
les, and all ts General 
Pe Debilty, and roquieng Toul aud Alioraties 


Nors.—The failure of iron as a remedy for Dyspepsia, a bad state of the Biced, and the numer- 


ous diseases caused thereby, has arisen from the want ofsuch a preparation of TR 
the stomach in a Protoride state, and assimilate at once with the blood. 


vian Syrup supplies, containing, as it d 


as shall enter 
This want the Pzrv- 


iron in opey ire in which it is possible for it to 
enter the circulation. For this reason the PauroviaN Syrup often radically cures diseases in 
which other preparatious of iron and other medicines have been found to be of no ayail. 





Certificate of A. A. Hays, M. D., of Boston 

Tt is well known that the medicinal effects of 
Protoxide of Iron are lost by even @ very brief 
exposure to air, and that to maintain @ ti 
ef Protoxide of Iron, without further oxidation, 
has been deemed impos-ible. 

In the PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable 
point is attained by COMBINATION IN A WAY BE- 
PORE UNKNOWN ; and this solution may replace 
all the proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates 
of the Materia Medica. 

It is also eminently adapted to take the place 
of any Proxotide of fn which Physicians have 
used in Scurvy or Scorbutic attacks; and to 
méet such cases, the Syrup should be found 
the medicine-chest of every ship. 

A. A. HAYES, Assayer to the State q* Mass. 
16 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Certificate of James R. Chilton M. D., of New 
York, 





A medicinal preparation has been placed in 
my hands, called “PERUVIAN SYRUP,” for 
the e special purpose of determining the nature 
of its active ingredients. 

The main active ingredient in its c tion 
ia a salt of thx Protoxide of Lron, which-is go ju- 
diciousl y combined and protected that it does 
not. undergo any change by exposure to the air. 
It is well known to medical men that prepara- 
tions of iron, where the metal exists in the state 
of Protoxide, are the most active for internal 
use, and that consequently it may be given in 
quantities so small as not to disturb the stom- 
ch of delicate patients. 


in’ 





It is equally well known, that it. hasbeen 
found very difficult to preserve ina A ae 
form, for a desirdbie length of time, compounds 
of the Protoxide of Iron. The PERUVIAN 
SYRUP,I am p to say, will be found to 
have accomplished this desirable end. 

JAMES R. OHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 
93 Prince Street, New York, Aug. 8, 1859. 


The following certificate is from well- 
citizens of Boston :— A sha 

The undersigned, having experienced the ben- 
eficial effects of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the atténtion of 
the public, 

Rey. John Pierpont, Peter Harvey, 

Thomas A. Dexter, James CO, Dunn, 

8, H. Kendall, M.D., Samuel May 

Thomas 0. Amory,” Rey. T. Whittemore. 


Testimonials from Clergymen. 


The Rev. Warrenx Burrow: Ido not hesi- 


tate to recommend the PERUVIAN SYRUP te 
ay aa habits render them liable to Head- 
acke,. 


men con Complaints, esa, Nervous 


The Rev. Taos. Wairrzmorns: “TI have been 
usi for some time past, the paeyyyAN 
SYRUP. It gives me new » buoyancy of 

“y4 elastic’ Theas muscle. os Dus doubt 

cases 0 lysis, like mit vu 
and especially of Dropsy, it a be adam nis- 
tere th a greater prospect ‘o 
any other medicine in use among us.” 


N. B--Pemphlote giving farther information of the Syrup ean be had on application to the 


agents, or 


N. L. CLARK: & CO., Proprietors, 


Codman Buildings, 78 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Sold By 


HIDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washinton. 
W. H. BROWN & BRO. B 
HAVILAND, STEVENSO 
Charleston, S. OC. 
feb-ly. 


S. W. JONES & CO. M 
J. WRIGHT & CO., New 


& 00., HAVILAND, OLARK & GORGE, Mo- 








THE STANDARD or rue ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





CE: 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF NAMES OF EMINENT MEN. 


1854 ROYAL QUARTO PAGES. 

20,000 NEW WORDS AND DEFINITIONS. ’ 
1,000 SUPERB WOOD-CUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1,100 EXCELLENT ARTICLES ON SYNONYMES. 


IULUSTRATAD. 


The lapse of a few months will be sufficient to establish Worcxstsr’s Diotiomany as the 
acknowledged standard of reference among the scholars of England and America.— London 
Literary Gazette, Fed. 11, 1860. 


THE TWENTIETH THOUSAND IN PRESS. 


BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


PRICE, ONLY 67 5@. 


The fvllowing brief extracts will show in what estimation the work is held by some of 
the most eminent scholars in Ame’ 


“The new and authentic etymologies, the conciseness and completeness of the definitions, 
the nicety with which the different shades of meaning in synonymes are distinguished, and 
the conscientious accuracy of the work in all its departments, give it, in my judgment, the 
highest claims to public favor.”—WiLiiamM CoLLen Bryant. 

*I concur with the opinion of Mr. Bryant.”"—Wasuinoeros Invine. 

“The noblest monument yet reared to our mother toogue.”—How. Wu. ©. Rives, of Va. 

“T find it superior to every work of the kind that has ever come under my notice.”—Beyv. F. 
Coosemans, 8. J., President of St. Louis University. 

“ This last effort of yours, seems to have left nothing more to desire, in regard to a Diction- 
ary of the English Language "—Jopes McLean, of Ohio. 

“Much sup-rior to any other general Dictionary.”—How. Guo. P. Marsa, Late Minister to 
Constantinople, and Author of Lectures on the English Language. 

“There is no department within the provinee of a Dictionary that has been left imper- 
fect.”—AnoreEw P. PEsBopy, D. D., Editor of N. A. Review. 

“The standard Dict)onary of our language.”—O. C. Feiton, LL. D., Pres. of Harvard College, 

“Superior to any Dictionary of our language.’—M. B. Anpuersox, LL. D., President of 
Rochester Universiy. 

“It is but a short time since that I was led to commend another or as. on the whole, 
and with some exceptions, the best and most complete thing of the kind within my knowledge. 
The commendation was honestly given at the time; but now it must be withdrawn in favor of 
yours.”—Danie. R. Goopwin, D. D., President of Trinity College. 

“Lam of the opinion that ftsmerits as a standard for the orthography, etymology, and or- 
theepy of the English ianguage, are unequalled by any work I have "—Rt, Rey. Jauss 
H. Orey, D, D., Bishop of Tennessee. 4 

“Tt gives me pleasure to state, that it is the standard authority for the public printing.”— 
Joun Heart. Supt., Washington. D. C. 

“ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary isthe standard work of reference in this office, and the sys 
tem of orthography therein represented is that adopted in the official records and documents of the 


House of ee een of the United States..—Joun W. Forney, Clerk of House of Repre- 
sent . Ss. 





work of reference in this office."—Partip F. Toomas, Com. of Patents. 

“ Wich the commencement of a new volume of the Congressional Globe, the system of ortho- 
graphy represented in Worce-ter’s Dictionary will take the place of that heretofore used in the 
publication of the Debates of Congress.”—Jos. Martinair, Foreman Congressional Globe. 


SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 


may-Smos, 131 WASHING TON-STREET, BOSTON. 
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Cxcelgior Dur Stone Mil 


PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 


The above cut represents our Mill with the improved Bolt, which after being care 
fally examined by a “Committee of the American Institute,” received the Larner S11- 
VER MEDAL. 

Many of them are in.operation throughout the South, giving great satisfaction. We 
warrant them to last a life-time,—to grind as fast and as well as the large flat Stone Mill 
~—with one half the power, and to heat the Meal or Flour less, The Mill is perfectly 
simple, can be kept in order by any person of ordinary intelligence, and can be run by 
any Gin Horse, Water or Steam power. 

It may be seen in operation at the agency, daily, from 12 to 1 o’clock,—and persons 
wishing information, will be farnished with Circulars on application to the undersigned. 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
PLANTATION MILL, without Bolt,...............$100 00 
do. AND FARM MILL, with Bolt,.... 130 00 
PLOURING MILL, with Miller's Bolt,..... sseeeeers 160 00 


J. A. BENNET, Sole Agent, 


No. 45 GOLD-STREET, WN. Y. 


P. 8.—Destriptive Cirenlats of“ Sanford’s Anti-Friction Gin Power.” sent from this 
Agency. This new and great Invention, is, without doubt, superior to all that have pre- 
ceded it, and has been trury styled the Ne-Plus-Ultra. june-1 yr. 





a 








SANFORD’S PATENT 
ANTI-FRICTION GIN POWER. 


AGENOY, No. 45 GOLD-ST., NEW-YORK. 





ee, 
SSS iefo. 


Thia valuable invention is a great improvement on tne Horse Powers now in use, and 
fs particularly designed for Plantations, for driving Cotton Gins, Mills, Saws, and other 
Jabor saving inventions of the age. ‘ 

The entire weight of castings, runs upén iron balls, and yy etme possible 


amount of friction is produced; so small in fact, that siz ‘on theend of 

@ Four feet Lever, will keep it in motion! Thus the advantage of this machine is, 

that the entire strength of the horses put upon it, is available; or in other words. no 

es away; this will be ap by those using the ordinary Horse 
owers. 

The Counter Shaft (as will be seen by the above cut) bas two Pulleys, one of 16 
inches, and the other 24 inches diameter ; the Cross-Head is moveable, and can be turned 
to any Centred gage, 20 po to yun seecvivey semen She Gn Hane. . 

t has only been patented a few months, but was naed. by several planters in ginning 
their last crop of Cotton, giving perfect satisfaction, and saving fifty per cent. of horse 


PRICE, $125 00 and $150 00. 
The power may be examined at any time at the above Agency. 


J. A. BENNET- 
ine-lyr. ’ 































Ta palersigned, Cumrneryn of various denomina- 
tions, bay arcbased and used in our fami- 
lies“ GROVER & BAKER'S CELEBRATED FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE,” take ure in reeomend- 

it as an instrument combining the essen- 
tials of a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity 
ease of management, and the and elasticity 
of its stiteh, unite to render it a u 


by any ip the market, aod ove which we feel con- 
fident will give satisfaction to all who may pur- 


§ anon, WY. 


Aubura, NY. 


Offices of Exhibition and Sale 





. JONA. 


Rev. JOHN MPCRON, D.D. Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. W.T. D. CLEMM, 
Rev. W. H. CHAPMAN, ’ 
Rev. F. 8 8, 
tev, WAL CROCKER.) 5 rates: 

WA CER, 
Rev. JOHN PARIS, } Worfoue, ve. 
fev, GH HANKEL, DD’ on, 

5 AD 
Rev, 6. A. LOYAl. » DDy } Charleston, &. 

| A. A. PORTER, Selma, Ala. 
Rev. JOSEPH J. TWISE, | , 8.0. 
Rev. B. B. ROSS, Mobile, A 
Row. J. 1. MICHAUX, Bnfdd, N.C. 

v, A.C, HARRIS. ndran 

Bor, ©. F. RAREa, oil 
how WF, CURRY, Geneva, WF 
Shag PoaNes G. GRATz 

A . .c 
Rev, J. TURNBULL BACKDS, D.D., | SAoefy FF 
ken BW CHIDLAW, A.M. 

v. . 
Ker W. PERKINS, *} Cineinnast, 0. 
Rev. 
Rey. B. €. Bi AM. } amt 0. 
her, ARTHUR aay 24 
Rev. A. HUNT. *} Galena, Mi. 
Rev. JOHN GB, 
Rev. H. L. WAYLAND, > Worcester, Mam. 
Rev. WILLIAM PHIPPS, 
Rev. OSMOND C. BAK Ei, Bishop 
M. E.Chureh, | cyncond, a 


Rev. G. N. JUDD, Montgomery, NV. 


, New York. 18.Summer Street, Boston. 730 Chestnut 


pr Ot iow 
Street, img oy 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 124 Nerth 


Fourth Street, 


a SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -@a 





PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN OFFICES: 
11 CAMP-STREET, New-Orleans, 
41 ST. MARK’S-ST., Mobile, 
249 KING-ST., Charleston. 


way-ly. 





MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


PERMANENT BLACK 


WRITING INK. 


TESTED FOR NEARLY HALP A CENTURY. 


Reoistey of Deans Crrio®, Boston, January 10. 1838. 
Messrs. Maynanp & Noyes: Gentlemen.—! am g'ad that the tonger use of your Writing 


Ink enable. me to repeat the tertim.: 
this office thirty-seven years, and my 


given ip it- favor many years ago. 
dest records are as legible and black as when first written. 


I have ured it in 


This rare quality for permanence en:le-r it invaiuable for >tate and County Record, and all 
mercantile purposes, where. it.ie important tbat the writing should remain legible, and un- 


changed in color by the lxp~e of time. 


Hewey Autumn, Register of Deeds, 


The above popular Ink, together with RED, CARMINE, and COPYING 
INK, is for sale by the Manufacturers, in Boston; also, at wholesale and retail, 


hy Stationers and Booksellers th 


pont the United States and British F 


UVLO. 








LOUISIANA LANDS. 





LAND DEPARTMENT, VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT AND 
TEXAS RAILROAD, 


The Government titles have been received for 350,000 Acres of Land, which enure 
to this Company under the Act of Congress granting Lands’ 
aid in the Construction of Railroads, approved 3d June, 1856. These Lands lie in alternate 
sections along on ei'her side of the Railroad, none of them being more than fifteen miles 
from it, reachng nearly across the State from east to west, in the heart of the Cotton zone. 
A portion of them are Alluvial Lands, | east of the Ouachita river, and are among the 
finest Cotton’ Lands in the world. Those in the vicinity of Bayou Macon, on the west 
bank, known as the ‘“ Bayou Macon Hill Lands,” are entirely above overflow, lie well, 
have a good foundation, and may be relied on for something like a Bale of Cotton per Acre, 
They are rapidly appreciating, and planters are beginning to’ prefer them to the Swamp 
Lands which require the protection of levees. West of the Ouachita is a pleasant coun 
to live in. well watered and healthy, where the Lands grow Wheat, and other Grains well, 
and. produce a better yield of Cotton than most of the high Lands in the older Cotton 
growing States. 


These Lands are now offered for sale, at prices ranging from $5 to $20 RS Acre, 
according te quality and locatiou, upon terms pat ns heme = to suit purchasers. e Lands 
are moftzaged to secure the payment of the b ued by the Company, When sold 
for cash, the mo will be cancelled, and a clear title given. When sold on credit, a 
payment of at least one-fourth part of the purchase money will be required at the time of 
sale, and, for the residue, the purchaser’s notes w:ll be taken, rauning one, two and three 
years, bearing eight per cent interest from date, secured by a special mortgage in the act 
of sale, binding the purchaser also to pay 6 per cent. attorney’s fees, in the event it shall 
be necessary to sue on the notes. When the last payment is made, the Company's bond 
mortgage will be cancelled, as in the case of a sale. 


The sales will be made here at the Company’s Office, in Monroe, and the title passed 
before a Notary Public, at the expense of the purchaser; to which will be added one dol- 
lar to pay for cancelling the mortgage; and in case of a credit sale, outside of the parish 
. Ouachita, two dollars, to pay for recording the mortgage in the parish in which the 

d is sitaated. 


If the purchaser cannot be present in person to accept the title, it will be sufficient, in 
ease of a cash sale, for him to write a letter to some friend who may be present, request- 
ing him to pay the money, and receive the title. But, in, case purchaser wants a 
credit on the land, he must be more particular, and give his agent a regular power of at- 
torney, before a Notary Public, authorizing him to purchase, and accept the title of the 
Land, which must be described, and the price specified, to make the cash payment, sign 
the notes, and execute the mortgage to secure their payment. 


Agents are employed al the Lands, and as fast as their returns are made, 
the price is set on every tract which has been applied for, and communicated to the ap- 
plicant, and a reasonable time is given for his acceptance. But hereafter, when applica- 
tion shall be made for Lands. which shall have’ been examined, the price and terms will 
be stated for that day, and the Land will not be suspended for the benefit of applicants, 
but we shall be free to vary the price or terms, or sell to others who may Sain 
purchase. 


By the terms of the grant, the Company’s title is perfected 20 miles in advance of 
every section of 20 miles of finished road ; and ten years were given to complete the road. 
The title of the Company is thas. new, perfected to the Land opposite to 40 miles of the 
road ; and another section of 20 miles will soon be added A failure to complete the road 
within the time cannot affect the title of the Lands part the Company, which at the 
expiration of the time, namely, on the 3d day of June, 1866, shall be ae to any per- 
tion of finished road, or opposite to a point 20 miles in advance of the road, coun & 
ing as before, in sections of 20 miles. 


C. G. YOUNG,. President. ~ 
Monroe, Louisiana. mar -lyr 














Thirty-Hight First Premiums! ! 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 





“Mituis Hovss, 
“Cuarceston, 8.0, 
“ Feb, 


“ Messrs. J. StreLine 
& Son: 


ALWAYS IN STORE 


4 LARGE STOCK OF OUR 


Beautiful and Gnequalled 
PILNOS, 


i RVERY VARIETY OF STYLE. sir teed nak aoe 
has been said so often 
by others 2 oe well as 






Our instruments have & 





almost universally taken “™ > myself), that I consider 
; —S —_ the Chickering & Sons 

THE FIRST PREMIUMS aad Pianos far beyond com- 
At the various exhibitions OUR parison the pest I have 


. ever seen in America; 
for the last thirty- and, I am also happy to 


five years. Manufactory is in Boston, sda, tiat they are quite 
aun fortunate in being 80 
Whole number manu- ably represented in the 


factured 21,000. BRANCH HOUSES, South by so respectable 
a house as that of J. 
694 BROADWAY, NK. Y., Siegiing & eat 
First-Ciass MEpALs 


croniven, 38, 07 CHESTNUT-ST, PHILA. “8 THALDERG™ 


nov. 1-y. 
PIANOS 
LARGEST SOUTHERN PIANO FACTORY. 


GOLD MEBALS 


IN FOUR SUCCESSIVE YEARS AT THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BESIDES FIRST 
PREMIUMS AT THE FAIRS IN PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND. 


TESTIMONIALS OF EXCELLENCE FROM 
THALBERG, STRAKOSCH, and G. SATTER; 


AS ALSO FROM SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


— 





—e 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 1,3, 5 and 7 North Eutaw Street, 


BALTIMOR®S, 
Would respectfully invite the attention of the public to their well assorted stock of 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


Which, for aiaty of finish, power, and sweetness of tone, and elasticity of touch, have been 
by judges pronounced unrivalled Every Piano gaaranteed for five years, and & ponaiage of 
exchange granted at any time within six months if not entirely satisfactory. 


Terwws liberal. A call is respectfully solicited before purchasing elsewhere. 
Pianos taken in exchange. 


feb-ly. 10 WILLIAM ENABB & Co. 











SANDERSON, BROTHERS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


USED FOR MAKING 


SUPERIOR TOOLS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
















AND 
wo. 16 CLIFFE-STREET, NEwW-YVOREZ. 


Too 


IMPORTERS OF FILES, 


AND 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


ARMITAGE’S GENUINE 


WOUSBeHOLB ANVILS. 

















AGENCIES. 


POP Ce eee eee nent eee 











Ba RDWAREB, 


CUTLERY AND GUNS. 


OVAL EYE. 





Vices, Axes, Plantation Goods, 


EBre., BTC. 





WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS—MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ Gillespie's Celebrated Guns, Pistols, and Rifles, 
No. 38 WARREN-STREET, NEW-YORK. 





KEEP A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE ABOVE NAMED GOODS, ESPE- 
CIALLY ADAPTED TO THE SOUTHERN TRADE. GUNS, RIFLES, AND 
PISTOLS, OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, MADE TO ORDER. 
TERMS LIBERAL, ORDERS SOLICITED. 

deo-ly 








OLD DOMINION NAIL WORKS, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Manufacture Gut Bails of all Sizes & of the best Quality. 


Address WILLIAM 8. TRIPLETT, President, 


OLD DOMINION IRON AND NAIL WORKS COMPANY, 
eot—iyr. RICHMOND, VA. 


BURGER & BOYLE’S 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Steam Saw Hanufactory, 


COR. OF BIRD AND TENTH-STS., RICHMOND, VA., 


The only manufacturers of SAWS in the Unitea 
aL, States, who give a full warrantee on their work. 


OCIROULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 


r from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every va 
riety of Saws, Sold at Northern Prices. 


Circulars sent by mail when requested. 


Address, BURGER & BOYLE, 
oct.-lyr. Ricumonp, Va. 


ro Pi J. W. CARDWELL & CO., 
a aed S\;:. MANUFACTURERS OF 


ay _ Wt GLISER'S CELEBRATED 


Thrasher, Cleaner, and Bagger, for Grain, 


Also, Every Variety of Agricultural Lmplements and Tobaceo Fixtures. 
ect—lyr. CAREY, between 9th and 10th Sts, Richmond, Va. 


FF. J. BARNS, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IRON RAILING, WROUGHT & CAST, 


VERANDAHS AND BALCONIES, 
216 Main-St., bet. 8th and 9th Sts., 
oat-i y. RIcHMOND, WA. 


set 1. HOMES ORNAMENTAL 120" WORKS 


9th-St., next to Mechanics’ Institute, 
























TRUS Bt Mw Ov Ds WH 
Iron f Railing, Vorandas, Balconies and Parniture 


Manufactured at short notice, and on terms reasonable, as the same articles 
oct ~ ly. ean be purchased inthe Northern Cities. 








hy 


JOHN BAIRD, 


STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Ridge Avenue, ab. Spring Garden, Vhiladelphia. 


AT THE WAREROOMS CONNECTED WITH THIS ESTABLISHMENT 
MAY BE FOUND 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
OF MARBLE MANTELS, 


MADE FROM EVERY VARIETY OF MARBLE. 





IN THE 


BOUSAENT SRPARVUSRY, 


ON SPRING GARDEN-STREET, MAY BE FOUND 


ONE THOUSAND SPECIMENS OF FINISHED WORK 
AND DESIGNS, 


WHICH WILL BE DELIVERED IN ANY PART OF THE UNITBD 
STATES AND GUARANTEED FROM BREAKAGE. 





Marble Tiles for Floors, Imported Garden Statuary and Vases, 








GRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC. 


At the lowest prices, of direct importation from most approved Quarries, 
@ large assortment of 


Granite and Blarble, for all purposes of Building, 


Consisting of FRON'TS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRON TICES, for Principal Door 
and Hall Entrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and Platforms to Doors, Door Sills and 
Lintels, Window Sills and Lintels, fore, Cornices and Flag Stones; 

Gate Posts, Fence and Wall Coping, &e. 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND GRAVE STONES, 


“TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK. 
NEWTON Senahe, 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans. 
minducdnindt ier Pisciee’ eels Bigut Mabtng,tass indeosd the Prapriswbattne = Oiee Giieonse Wass 


akRigs”’ to extend and sech improvemetia a in ite protuction as a wil insure a more perfect caleination, and 


beat ot oe to supply the in: 
feel this Lane will be stamped “IC *“ RICHARDS’ CAPE LIME,” and of « size equal to the flour barrel, or 
trey Winch rack thoi by addressing the undersigned through their A he Post Office in thie 
le ta, te y ress rou or the Post 
City. ea eaters Dees ees. mav have the Lime fresh Sock teams tha Kilan Uctivecel af ony dncignated unainw on 2 
Nver above, OF ip the LAty o1 New-Urivace. — ow 


SS 








SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 















Manufacturers of every oy oI 
CARTS perks Ox waeene. coun’ 
WHEE LBARROWS, and TR 


> Orders sent Mes — or otherwise. be meet with 
sr, attention, and exeeuted on the most liberal 


Agents.—Messrs, Phelps, Carr & Co., New-Orleans; 
Barnewell & Filter, Mobil, Ala.; i. F. Baker & 
Go., Charleston, 8. A Fromme & Co., Indian 
ola, J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co.. Houston, Brench’ e ‘Groesbeck, fan ‘Antonio, 
Texas. june ly. 








yous 4. vanmast,!| JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., {52 2s, 


3. W. REMINGTON, 


DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer rient, 
Tarrant’sCordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb. Tarrant’s [ndelible [nk, Tarrant’s Compound Extract 
of Cabebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Ooe’s Eclectic Remedies. 

Sole Agents for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Faller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. july-ly, 


A. PARDEE! & co., 


COAd DHALBLRS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OCRANBERRY A. PARDEE, Jn., 


SUGAR LOAF, COA LS. 5 0. FELL, Hazleton, Penn 


HAZLETON, elphia, 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves. apr-ly 


WM. D. ROGERS, 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master Streets si 
Bopository, 1000 and 1011 Chostnat-Sireet, Philadelphia. 


CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 




















DIRECTION LABELS, 


Parchment, Cloth, and Paper Cloth, and Tags, 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 


MANUFACTURED BY VICTOR E. MAUCGER, 
115 CHAMBERS 8ST., N.Y. 





The Subscriber having perfected his Machinery for the manufacture of the above DIREC 
TION LABELS, would respectfully intimate to the Manufacturers, Merchants, Bankers, Ex- 
press Companies, and Hotel Proprietors of the United States, that he is now prepared te 
execute orders for any quantity, at the shortest notice, and in the bext pogsible manner. 

Although, considering their recent introduction, the LABELS are pretty generally known 
and are appreciated : for the benefit of those who may not as yet have used them, from among 
their nuinerous advantages, the following may be submitted : 

1. Their Cheapness#.—The price of them generally exceeding little, if any, the price 
paid for Common Carns; indeed, immany mstances, the latter costing morE. 

2. Their Strength and Darability,—The Material (at least the Cloth and Paper 
Cloth, is manufactured for the express purpose. The Parchment Labels are made from Genuine 
British Skins only) well known to be the strongest material in exi-tence for writing purposes, 
The ey¢let being strongly inserted through two to four ply of the folded Parchment Cloth, and 
Paper Cloth, the liability of their giving way at that point is reduced toa minimum. THE 
Faroument ann CLotu LS are confidently recommended as being capabie of withstand- 
ing almost any amount of bad weatner and hard usage. 

3. Pbeir Convenince.—This is apparent; a dozen may be written out and securely 
attach:d to the same number of different packeges, in half as many minutes. Besides the 
foregoing, Merchants well know, when sending away goods, the advantage of having their 
names and addresses attached to them, in case of mistake in forwarding, or otherwise, 

4. The Printed Direction Labels are obviously the best, most striking, and 


cheapest advertisement in use. 
VICTOR 5B. MAUGER. 
0G» Samples and Prices of any size or kind sent on application. 


Prompt attention to all Orders for ———- Steamer, or to be shi with other Mer- 
chants’ goods from New-York or other Eastern City. dec —lyr. 


CABELL HOUSE, 


LYNCHBURG, VA., 
J. RORABACK, PROPRIETOR. 


\MPROV§MENTS, COMPLETED AND BEING MADE, ALLOW US TO PROMISE) 
COMFORT AND SATISFACTION TO ALL VISITORS WHO MAY 
SOJOURN WITH US. 


enn and Baggage Wagon always waiting te and from the Depot. 
yr 














A. T. B. RUCEHEER’S 


HIGH FLAVORED ANGELICO 


SMOKING TOBACCO, 


acer LYNCHBURG, VA. 












GEORCE PACE &CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Patent Portable Circular 


SAW MILLS. 
Alrvo, PORTABLE Steam 

ENCINES, 
No. 5 Schroeder 8t., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 













GEORGE PAGE & CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of Page’s justly Celebrated Improved Patent Circular Saw 
Mills; also Stationary and Pertable Steam Engines and Boilers, 
all sizes; Horse Powers for Ginning Cotton, and other pur- 
poses; Grist Mills, Timber Wheels, Gamming Machines, 
Slab and Lath Machinery, Shafting and 
Pulleys, &e., Ke. 


The invention of Georce Pace first brought into successful use the 
Circular Saw, for sawing lumber from the log, and having been granted 
Letters Patent for said invention, any Circular Saw Mill so built as to 
allow end-play or lateral motion to the saw shaft, no matter by what mechan- 
ical contrivance that lateral motion may be given, is an infringement on 
our Patent, if the mill be not built by ourselves or under our Patent. 

We make our Mills of three classes, all capable of working any sized 
saw, and of greater strength and working capacity than any built in con- 
travention of our Patent, and with our Improvep Grapuatine Freep 
Motion, Parent Rarcuett Heapsiockxs, Saw Dusr Exevaror and 
other labor saving contrivances, they are far superior. 

Our Steam Engines are peculiarly adapted for the purpose of driving 
Saw Mille and Plantation Machinery in general, as well as for any other 
purpose for which steam power may be necessary. It is therefore to the 
interest of parties wishing Steam Engines and Mills, to have them manu- 
factured by us. 

Our Horse Powers are of three sizes, and adapted to the wants of the 
Planter in ginning cotton, &e. 

Onur Grist Mills are of various sizes, and of such simplitity of con- 
struction that they cannot fail to please. 

Everything manufactured by us is of the very best material and work- 
manship, and our reputation and experience of 20 years, warrant us in 
saying that, there is no machinery offered in the market, better calculated 
to meet the wants of the people. re 

Machinery of various kinds always kept on hand by our Agents in 
New-Orleans, who are prepared to take orders for any machinery manu- 


factured by us. 
For descriptive pamphlets or other information, address, 


GEORGE PAGE & CO.-, 
Ne. 5 Schroeder-St., Baltimore, Mid 


Or ovr AGENTS, 


SLARK ,STAUFFER & OO.., 
jan-ly. No, 71 Canal St., New-Oricans, La. 
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$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 
Now in store and ready for delivery, at the shortest notice, comprising 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 
with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 


Including Single and Double Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 
Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents. 


FIFTY STRAUB'S IRON FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLIS. 

TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL’S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by 12 feet long. 

One thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
with corresponding pillows, blocks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, from 12 
to 60 inches in diameter and 12 inch face. 

TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 

SIX. STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &c. 

CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 

SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. ; 

For sale on the most favorable terms, 8S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SON’S 
PORTABLE AND STA TIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS, 


Mow in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 
following sizes— 











3} inches diameter of cylinder. 8% inches diameter of cylinder. 
>: aes ye xe eh sa n oe 
bet. e me Bi dul iy be 
7 pi Phi 12 , $i 


8 we of o- 
ard from: 8 to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 1} to 25 horse power, with 
chimneys, blowers, and water pipe complete. This is the only Steam Engine 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in all of its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of its superior mj and 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are in use, 
with a constantly increasing demand. For sale by S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street New-Orleans. 
Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 
Cireel © Mills constantly in store. apl—ly. 

















Havine devoted nearly fifteen years to opt bdo and perfecting “Osct Latina Ermam 


Evaines,” for the various purpo:és to which steam po wer is u-ually applied. we now offer to 
all as the fruit of our labors, our latest and most highly Improved Steam Engine. Our Engine 
combines the four great desideratums in all mechanical arrangements, viz: Power, Economy, 
Durability, and Ease of Management. To accomplish these important features in our Engine, 
we dispense with many pieces which have heretofore been con:idered necessary. such as the 
cross-heads, slides, connecting rods, eccentries, rock shafts, &e., thereby requiring much 
less attention, oil and repairs, and at the same t'me, by a simple lever, which is used for +tart- 
ing and stopping the Engine, we are enabled to reverse it, no as to run it one way as well as 
the other This isa necessity often required, and cannot be obtained in any other Engines, 
without considerable expense. 

Our Engines are also provided with an“independent bush or bearing for the trunions or axis 
upon which the cylinder oscillates. so that the wear upon thi« partis readily taken up, 
making it in all reepeects as perfect and complete as any Engine ever con:tructed. 

The<e impo: tant improvemants were secured by patents issued July 5th and 19th, 1859. 

For portable,purposes there Engines, are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, ¢ontain- 
ing a large amount of fire enrface. fn a strong. compact and light form, atthe «ame time 
economical in the concumption o+ fuel, and perfectly safe and ea:y to manajre. The whole is 
mounted on wheels and tested with steam at a high pre<sure before leaving the works, thereby 
saving the expense of a mechanic to setthem up and run them. Our Engines sre peculiarly 
— for Propelling Boats. driving Steam Plows, Saw Mills, Grist Mills, Hoisting Machines, 
Cotton Gins, and for all other purposes, where economy in fuel and in expense of Operati 
is destrable. We alse manufacture Vertical and Horizontal Slide Engine: of all sizes. an 
with the best governing and variable cut-: ff: in use. Steam Pumps, Saw Mills and Grist Mille 

All kinda +f Boiler work and: Machinery furnished at short notice, from our own works and 


under our supervision. 
“—_ JOHN A. REED 
No. 12 PINE-ST., NEW-YORE. 
Agents im New-Orleans, THOMAS J, SPEAR & €0., No, 177 Canal.street 




















KEARNY, BLOIS & CO., 
62 MAGAZINE-STREET, NEW-ORLEANS, La 


Keep always on band a targe stock of FERTILIZERS, such as Peruvian and 
Mexican GUAN®Q, coarse and fine BONE DUST, Super Phosphate of LEME, Phos- 
phate of GUANO, POUDBETTE, Slaked L. ELE, worth 50 ets. per Barrel, &c., &e, 
LADDERS. all sizes, VARNISH of all kinds, WINDOW GLASS, WHITE LEAD, 

FRENCH AND AMERICAN ZINO, PAINTS of all kinds, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, TAR, PITCH, ROSIN AND SPIRITS TURPEN- 
TINE, LIMB, CEMENT, PLASTER, FIRE BRICKS, &c., &. 


CELEBRATED AXLE AND MACHINERY GREASE, 


ThisGREASE, for OMNIBUSES, STAGES, WAGONS, CARTS, &c., is found 
to be superior to any hitherto discovered. It combines all the blandness of Oil, with the 


free greasy nature of Taliow, 
KEEPS THE AXLES ALWAYS COOL AND CLEAN, 


and remains on them without fresh application, double the time of any other Grease known. 
The great economy and advantage arising from its use will at once be experienced, as a 
single ti ial is sufficient to exhibit to the consumer “a saving of at least 75 per cent.” as com- 


pared with any uther Grease whatever. 
We, the undersigned, are constan this Celebrated AXLE AND MACHINERY 


GREASE, and confidently recommend it as being the bext article of the kind. 
N OITY RAIL F. & SANDERSON, Kvickerbock 
BRSOHURE TTY RAIL TH Seren 
Seu eeret a Cortes beat Tina, Hage aNpuLe um teitont us 
ANDREWS, let Av.’ Lins. win 
PRICES.—In boxes, 25 cts. each box ; in kegs of 30 lbs., at 7 cts, per Ib.; in barrels 200 to 
800 Ibs., at 6 cts. per ib. 


COTTON SHED Ort. 


This is a first rate of! for burning. equal to Sperm and superior to Lard Oil—we guarantee it, 


and will take it back if it is not as represented. 
We can safely and we do urgently recommend its sale and use to our customers in place of 


The prices vary—present prices are, for 
1 barrel, per gallon, 65 cts. ; 4 barrels; per gallon, 62} cts. ; 20 barrels, per gallon, 60 cts 


LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER OF PARIS, PLASTERING HAIR, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN FIRE BRICKS, MARBLE DUST, Ne yT orAg TAR, 


PITOH, WINDOW GLASS, SOA ASHES, PALM OIL, 
PAINTS AND LINSEED OIL, &c. 


Fire Bricks, Naval Stores, Paint and White Lead, Brushes, Oakum, Guane, &. 
feb-ly. 





PETER HAWES, 
PRINTER, STATIONER, 


Blank Book Manutacturer, 


No. 68 CAMP-STREET, 
NEWe-ORLEANS. 





Banking, Mercantile and Insurance Books—of any size and patters 
made to order, and of the best material. 

Steamboat Books—Of every description, on hand or made to order with 
promptness. 

Book Binding—Law, Music and Miscellaneous Books bound in any style 
apr.—tly. 











MARION, ALA. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION IS NOW IN PROGRESS. FOR 
CIRCULAR OR CATALOGUE, OR UNPUBLISHED PARTICULARS, 


feb-ly. Apply to NOAH K. DAVIS, Principal. 





ALFRED MUNROE & CoO., 
“STORY BUILDING,” COR. OF CAMP AND COMMON STREETS, 
WEW-ORLEANS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS JIN 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
tr INo Deviation im Prices. 
A. M. & OO. ARE ALSO AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
FINKLE & LYON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


Which they guarantee will give perfect satisfaction to the purchaser or the 
money refunded. feb.--ly. 





LADD, WEBSTER & ©0.'8 IMPROVED TIGHT STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Are now on exhibition at No. 16 St. Charles Street, New-Orleans, up stairs. 


Shots Matitnes one coe Gnen 5 pas fn.2004 Sa 0 Cele eet stiteh, alike on both sides, and are an. 
eurpassable for fine as well as for coarse . They are of excellent make aad of a very simple construction ; they 
work fast and , and can be learned in thao aa hour. 


easy . 
A great number of these Machines have been sold in this city within the last four weeks, and a great many certifi 
over all others be published, but as ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAR 


tates in regard to their riority 
WORDS, I invite the publie to call ad judge for 
B. ZINTGRAFF, Acert, 
&b-ly. No, 16 St. Charles Street, Now-Orleans, up stairs. 





SIO AT & CO.’S 
NEW ELLIPTICAL LOCK-STITCH AND IMPROVED SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY OR PLANTATION WORK, HAVE NO EQUAL. 





Several years have been 
B. Sloat & Co —have recently secured Letters Patent, both in the United States England, over rere oe | 














CG. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Mealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLED HAIR, 
HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &c., &c., 
nsoxm, } 44 and 46 Royal-St., New-Orleans. 
KNICKERBOCKER MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO.|/ZLife Husurance Co, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-TORK 
Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. OF NEW-YORK. 





STEPHEN C, WHEELER, Secretary. C. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President, N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW.ORLEANS. eituanbatnniagtlade Ts. 
J. J. Penson, Baq., President Crescent Bank, “The practice of Live InsuRANCE, in rome 
Surru & Saorutaa, No 9 Canal stone indicates a state of society where high merel feeling 
ed hy gh ay a a . commercial confidence exist.” Jones. 
pe Tehoupitoules Serect. i at saat Grovers,/ CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION, 
™. 8. MOUNT, Esq., jer of James 's Bank, 
Jamrs N. Gasbewe Esq.. HARDING, ABBY & Morx- HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
RAD, Carondelet Stren. WM. A. BARTLETT, AGENT 


Rowerr H. BAILEY, Esq., St. Charles Hotel. 
Medical Braminer, B. JENNER COXB, M.D. ‘ St Gravier-St., N. 0. 
WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 
apl-ly. Xo. 81 Gravier-Strest, New. Orleans. Messrs. Woop & Lows, ann A. D. Grigrr & Co- 


The Kentucky Military Pustitute, 


Directed by a Board of Visitors appointed by the State, is under the auperintendence of Col. B 
<r a distinguished graduate of West Point, and « practical engineer, aided by as 
able faculty. 

The course of study is that taught in the best colleges, but more extended in Mathematica, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools ef Architecture, Engineering, Commerce, Medicine, and Law, admit of selecting 
studies to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, both before and after 
“rn 

Tue Cuanors: $102 per half-yearly session, payable in advance. 

Address the Superintendent, at “ Military Instituté, Franklin Springs, Ky,” or the under- 

ed. 
apl-ly. P, DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & 0O’S 


MAMMOTH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Ne. 60 CAMP-STREET, 
Where is genctontty kept a full and com assortment of SCHOOL BOUKS ; com HISTORIBS, READERS, 
GEOGRAPHIES, - om ate ane. he ay Fer gy So wid ot eee 1 
Astromomy, 080) , Chem e , Miveralogy, ®! ° A . 8 
betes supply Preach, paniah, rv Ting ltallan, Latin, Greek pe Hebrew SCHOOL BOOKS, GLOBES, Scheel 
KSTANDS and PAP of every description, sold at publishers’ anc manufacturers’ prices. 
To Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, and Recorders. 
We keep constantly on hand a fn rape pecose BOOKS and DOCKETS, various sizes and styles; BE. 
CORD PAPER, ruled or plain; LEGAL CAP, NOTARIAL PRISSES, etc., ete. 
Merchants, Banks and Insurance Companies, and Cotton Brokers, , 
Will find at our Bstablishment ever sthiets wanna tam the covntipg-room with best selected stock of 
STATIONERY ever imported. Also IN SALES AND ACCOUNT © P. ofall patterng 
and Cotton and Grain, Sugar and Molasses WEIGHING BOOKS. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS. 
As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 


apl-lyr. BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO.. No 60 Camp-§1 

















Jarvis & Baker's Islands, 
in the Pacific Ocean. 





VUNOER THE PROTECTION OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


We respectfully announce to Farmers and Dealers in Fertilizers that 
we are now prepared to supply all orders for the above valuable and 


BASTING GUANO, 


BY THE CARGO OR SINGLE TON. 
PRICE, $40 PER TON, IN N.Y. 
Liberal Discounts allowed to Dealers in the article. 


The practical results attending the use of this GUANO have been 
most remarkable, and from its permanent action on the soil it takes prece- 


dence over all others. 

The most gratifying testimonials are being received by us daily from 
Farmers who have used it this season, fully endorsing all the former testi- 
monials of its wonderful virtues. One of the valuable characteristics of 


this GUANO is that it is not affected by drought. 
All parties purchasing of agents or dealers, should be particular to see 
that every package bears the name and trade-mark of the Company. 


For particulars address, 
C. S&S. MARSHALL, President American Guano Co., 


66 WILLIAM-STREET, N. ¥.; 


OR, THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPAL AGENTS: 


ALLEN & NEEDLES, Philadelphia, FELIX H. CAVB, Richmond, Va., 
A. H. ANGELL & OO., Baltimore, THOS. BRANCE & SON, Petersburgh, 
WM. B. HASELTINE, Boston, Va. 


Having contracted with G. B. Laman, Esq., of New-York, and 
Witiiam W. Cuzever, of Georgia, to supply the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Florida, they 
wili be constantly supplied with any quantity required fur those States ; 
their Agents in the sea-ports being, Dz Rosser, Brown & Co., Wilming- 
ten, North Carolina; Warptaw, Watxer & Co., Charleston, S. C.,; 
©. A. L. Lamar, Savannah ; Prarr & McKewziz, Apalachicola, Fla.: 
H. 0. Brewsr & Co., Mobile, Ala. ; and, also, Agents in every town in 
each of these States. 


pov-ly. 








‘TRUTH OMNIPOTENT! 


We give our reader: and the public generally 
the following copy vi a letter received by us 
from J. W. Ves, Exq.. of the Aberdeen Conser- 
vative, enclosing at the time a communication 
to that paper from Colone] Vasser, @f North 
Mississippi, and who wae formerly associate 
editir of the Conservative. The swhject of the 
ve and communication We do net feel it 
necessary {0 comment on—they tell the whole 
story, ove that ought to go home to those in 
whose hands the rising geveration of chil- 
dren ave placed for nurture and for care. All 
we ask of our readers is a careful perusal of 
the documents, 





ConsenVative Ovrice, 
Aberdeen, Miss., Auguet 18d, 1858. 


Messxs, Werint & Co.—As any testimonial in refer- 
ence to your pepar.tiens may prove benefigl te you. | 
encloew the hice ne, published at my request, ip the 
* Conservative’”’ of the @ist ina, ‘ 

Col, Vaseor was formerly atso-iate editor of the **Con- 
servative,’’ and is well known th North Missiraippi, as @ 
qeaul of intelli and siriet integrity, 


Respectfully, 
J. W. VESEY. 





os 
+e 


COMMUNICATED. 








[For the Conservative.] 


Asanparn, Aug. 19h, 1868. 


Desa Vesey sam! a the principles ot justice and he- 
m@anity, | are iio to ask your permission to insert this 
sommuvient‘on in your paper, Lelieving, ae 1 do, that 4 
@uy 06 tre means of prev uting untimely sorrow in many 
ehe Pye heuenbeld ; 

Ou y inet, + been for several days previous 
absent from my ‘amily, | found, on my return beme, that 
my infant, aed wbaut 16 montha, was quiet anwell, from 
Que anknown cause—eupposed to be teething. Up nau ex- 
amivation, aowever, | was of the opinion that her indispo- 
sition protecded from worms ; ana having been told by a 
respectable physicianthat Wingr’s Canaoian Vermi- 
FUCR was & sovervign remedy against this terrible enemy 
of ciitidren, | wae induced to give it a trial, reluctaniy, 
by the arquieseenece of my family phys cian. 

On the following morning (Saturday), | commenced ad- 
ministering it by directions, save in quantity. being wfertd 
to give the amount of prescription, | was unable to detect 
any impression « joned by it anti! late in the afterndon 
of tha: day; and should noi theo, but for the discharge of 
eame thirteen w varying in length from two and a 
dalf to wx inches. This | thought a remarkable number 
for But, to my great amazement, about 

ing | wns aroused feom my +lum- 
ber to witness the incredible number of one bundred and 
thirty-six from one evacuation. 

Before bienkfns of the anne morning (Sunday), bet one 
email d se was administered, which wae followed by the 
discha: ge of tifty during the day. The nextday (Monday), 
Boue wee ad mini ; but atl) id Kee Oc- 
curred during the day, varying in size and quantity as 
described, ; 

On Tuesdey morning following, one more sma!! dose wae 
administered, mucking in al! five doses of a quarter o' 4 tea- 
ipstend Of « half ae prescribed hy the label of di- 

tn all, the little cre«ture hae discharged to this 
date upward of three hundred worms, a Fag ry bo whieb 
and 


will average five or siz inches in length, 
pris? usual, with returning evidences of guud health 


*. > ge epee effects in the case of 

my in | waa induced to uve the Vermifuge on six other 

eailiren ander my protection, varying in ¢ 

Soret. 22 avery case save one (that of the 
wat) the like rye hao have been produced, 

These farte are elicited, first, because of my antipathy 
oy capettonce ieenstoned wo thes te tho seperteans t 
my « convinced me that in the experiment I 
have tomato with Lag yar trea Vemm Ia dna 


ity, aa well as 
medicize, to make public the results of my obeur-ation. 


W. H. VASSER, 
——— 
Der enle in Now-Orieans, wholesale and retall, by 
J. WRIGHT & CoO., 


21 and 151 Chartres-8t., 
So.g Prorumrons. 





spoonful, 
recuons, 





WINER’S . 
Canadian Vermifuge 
_ SAVES THE CHILDREN. 


WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


OUGHT ‘TO BE IN ALL 
NURSERIES. 








WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 


IS THE DELIGHT OF 
MOTHERS. 





WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
DESTROYS WORMS AT ONCE, 





WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
THE DELIGHT OF NURSES 





WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 


THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE 
RELIED ON TO BXTERMINATE 
WORMS. 





_ .WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


FOR EXPELLING WORMS. 


Remember it is the only thing 
that can be depended on. 








New-Orleans Agency for the South-West 


or 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premium at every State Fair held in the United States 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz: 


State of Missouri, at St. Louis; State of Illinois, at Centralia; State of Mis- 
sissippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, at Baltimore; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin; State of Michigan; State of Indiana: And also, this Fall, (1858,) 
it the Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San Francisco. 

If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can, 

At the above-named TWENTY FAIRS, all held this Autumn (1858), at 
nearly all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as well as Grover & Baker’s, Weed’s, Sioat’s, Webster's, Bartholf’s, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have heen 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN. No rational man can now deny the fact 


that the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


Ie the we PpLus uLTRa of all Sewine Macuiwes—the Pavt Morpuy of Creation. 


The following is the published report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on awarding the Premium at the conclusion of 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the lst of October last : 

“The Committee have given a full opportunity to the exhibitors of several Sewing 
Machines to show and a their several articles, and, after a close investigation, have 

"8 


concluded, while Singer’s Machine for heavy work is equal to any, and also an excellent 
Machine for general use, Grover & Baker’s is more simple in its ar begoome and equal in 


ita ability to perform for general purposes; io soared 2 Solan eerie ih wae 


Machine as being the best for all family purposes. 


“SreneEp, 
“R. B. MOREHEAD, 


MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDOC 
JOHN A. 

“ Committea a” 


Wuercer & Witson’s Macuines having taken the First Premiums at all the 
Biate Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over ali other Sewing Machines, must be received as con-" 


elusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. 
An ample supply of these First Premium Machines will be received by every 


steamer from New-York, and for sale at the oniy Depot of 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
120 Canal-Street. — 
S H PECK, Aosnet 








WASHINGTON FEMALE INSTITUTE; 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


MRS: -ELIZA W. SMITH, 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF MYSTIC HALL SEMINARY. 


—< 


Parents and guardians may be assured that no efforts or aay oe will be wanting to 
secare the comfort, thorough instruction and vine of their daughters and wards, 
while the utmost striciness and exclusiveness wi observed. 








From the Washington Constitution, November, 1859. 

.©&*** The house contains upward of thirty well-furnished rooms, in addition to which 
several new buildings have been erected, in which are the school-room, sixty by thirty in size 
and fitted up with improved desks; the studio, finely lighted from all sides; the gymnasium 
supplied with vaulting poles, ro ladders, rings, bowling-alley, &c.; and the stable, in 
which are kept a number of horses for the daily use of the pupils. The riding course, about 
a quarter of a mile long, is bedded with tan.as a preventive against injury from accident; and 
the entire premises ere surrounded by a wall fourteen feet in height. * * * 

The able corps of teachers and the wholesome discipline of the school give ample assurance 
ef a sound moral and intellectual training, * * * 

We understand that President Buonanan, accompanied by Mr. TaompPson, Secretary of the 
Interior, visited Mrs. Smith's Institute, and expressed themselves highly interested and pleased 
with its various admirable arrangements. 

The attention of our readers generally; and-especially of members of Congress, is called to 
the advantages presented by this institution. 


REFERENCES. 


His Excellency JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Vice-President Hon. JOHN GC. BRECKINRIDGHE. 

Hon, JACOB THOMPSON, Secretary of the Interior. 

Hon. JAMES S. GREEN; United States Senator from Missouri. 
. ‘ 





Hon, JAMES CHESNUT, ** $South;Carolina, 
Hon. J. J, ORITTENDEN, ae « © Kentucky. ., 
mens ROBERT TOOMBS; a6 he ** - Georgia. 
-Hon. A. G. BROWN ss ss 64 Miss Sssippi. | 


Hon. JEFFERSON DAVIS, “ “6 
Hon. SAM HOUSTON, Governor of Texas. 

Hon. EDWARD EVERETT, LL. D. 
Hon. ROBERT 0. WINTHROP, LL. D. 





The next year will commence on September 6th, 1860. Parents intending to-send 
their daughters, are requested to enter their names in June or Jaly, as those re red 
at that time will be more certain to secure desks.. Catalogues may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mrs. Exiza W. Smitu, Box 702,, Wasuineton, D,.C 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 
their injurious effects on the constitution, has induced the 
offering to the public of an article, which the analyzation of 
Professor CHILTON. Analytical Chemist, of New-York, and 
\ Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 
\ proves beyond all question to be the’most pure, and conse- 

© \\ quently ‘least injurious spirit ever: offered the American 


publie. 
Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


“T have analyzed a sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHIS- 
KEY, received from Mr, les, Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
hia, — Soe carefully vested it, Iam pleased to state 
t it is y free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances. It is an unusually pure and fine flavored quality of 


Whiskey. 
7 ames R. CHILTON, M, D., Analytical Chemist. 
Wsw-Yourk, September 3d, 1358.” - 
“ PuILADELPRIA, September Oth, 1858. 


“Dean Sin: We have carefully tested the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which 
sent us, and find that it contains none of the poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil. which 
Uthe eharceterlstie and injurious ingredient of the Whiskeys in general use. 
* Yours, respectfully, 
“BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMADU, Analytical Chemata 


“To Ouss. Wanton, Jri No. 28 Sduith Front- street Pifladelphit” emp, 8 - 
















1860. SPRING ARRANGEMENT. NEW-YORK LINES, 1860 
THE CAMDEN AND {MBOY AND PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON RAILROAD 00.'S LINES, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW-YORK 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT-ST. WHARF, WILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: Fans. 
At 6, A. M., via Camden and Amboy, 0. & A. Accommodation,..........++0++..+00++082 2% 
At 6, A.M., via Cam. and Jersey City, (N.J.) Accommodation,.......... gitesc de daces 2% 
At 9, A.M, via Camden and Jersey City, Morning Mail,.......-.-<+..-seeesseesreees BOO 
At ll, A.M., by Steamboat, via Tacony and Jersey City Western Express,» «+ eer.- «+5 3 
At 12}, P. M., via Camden and Amboy, Accommodation,.........-.ss0+sseeecreccrencss 2 
At 2, P. M., via Camden and Amboy, C. and A. Express,.....+..0202 see cee eee eeeees B 
At 4, P.M., by Steamboat via Tacony and Jersey City, Evening Express,......+.....- 3 
At 4, P.M., by Steamboat via Tacony and Jersey City, 24 Class Ticket, ..........++ -2 
At 6, P.M, via Camden and Jersey City, Evening a AS 7 a A @asvcue 3 
At 11, : M., via Tt ema Ae £ “ae Mail. aceeehentes $s cil” 4 - 
At 56, P. M., via Cam. m ccom. (Freight and Passenger) — ¢ 
j , " 24 Class Tieket,. 1 50 

The 6 P. M., Mail Line runs daily. The 11 P. M., Southern Mail, Saturdays excepted. 

For Belvidere, Easton, Lambertville, Flemington, &c., at 6 A. M., and 4 P. M., from Walnut 
Street Wharf, and 7.10 A. M., from Kensi n. 

For Water Gap, Stroudsburg, Scranton, Wilksbarre, Montrose, Great Bend, &c., at 6 A. M 
from Walnut Street Wharf, and 7-10 A.M, from Kensington, vie Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western R. R. 

For Mauch Chunk, Allentown and Bethlehem, at 6 A. M., and 4 P. M., from Walnut Street 
Wharf, and 7-10 A. M., from Kensington. 

Por Mount Holly, at 6 and 9 A. M,, 2 and 4+ P.M. For Freehold, at 6 A. M., and 2 P. M. 


Way Guiness 
Por Bristol, Trenton, &c., at 234 and 4 P. M., from Walnut Street Wharf, 7-10 A. M., and 
5% P. M., from Kensington. 
‘ be ys Riverton, Delanco, Beverly, Burlington, Florence, Bordentown, &., at 1234, 
Steamboat Jos. Belknap for Bordentowniand Intermediate Places, at 23¢, P. M. 
he ee Trenton for Tacony at 11 A. M,, and Tacony, Beverly, Burlington and Bristol, 
a ; 
Pounds of only, allowed each ; as bag. 
wba i nae ee Ser aces Serta areas a ie Ses seh 
sponsibility for baggage $0 ine Dollar per pound, and will not be for any amount beyond except by 
May 28, 1860, WM. H. GATZMER, Agent. 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


This valuable and popular Medicine ared in conformity with the 
analysis of the water of the celebrated Seltzer Spring in Germany, in 
a most convenient and portable form, has uni received 
most Favorable recommendations of the Medical profession 
and a Discerning Public, as the 
MOST EFFICIENT AND AGREEABLE 


SA LIN BD APERIEN T 
fn use, and as being entitled to special preference over the many Mineral Spring waters, Seid- 
litz Powders, pry om similar articles, both from its compactness ont. graster . It 
may be used with the best effect in all BILIOUS AND FEBRILE DISEASES, SICK AD- 
ACHE, LOSS OF APPETITE, INDIGESTION, AND ALL SIMILAR COMPLAINTS, PECU- 
LIARLY INCIDENT TO THE 

SPRING AND SUMMER SEASONS. 

It Is particularly adapted to the wants of Travellers, by Sea and Land, Kesiisnts in Hot 
Climates, Perseus of Sedentary Habits, Invalids and Convalescents; Captains of Zessels and 
Planters will find it a valuable addition to their Medicine Cheats. 

With those who have used it, it has high favor, and is deemed indispensable. 

IN A TORPID STATE OF THE LIVER—It renders great service in restori healthy action. 

IN GOUT AND RHEUMATISM—It gives the best satisfaction, allaying al! inflammatory 
symptoms. and in many cases effectually curing those afflicted. 

ITS SUCCESS IN CASES OF GRAVEL, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN AND COSTIVE- 
NESs—Proves it to be a Medicine of the greatest utility. 

ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, AND THE DISTRESSING SICKNESS SO USUAL DURING 
PREGNANCY—Yields «peedily, and with marked success under its healthful influences, 

IT AFFORDS THE GREATEST RELIEF TO THOSE AFFLICTED WITH, OR SUBJECT 
TO THE PILES—ACTING gently on the bowels, neutralizing all irritating secreticus, and 
thereby removing all inflammatory tendencies. 

In fact, it is invaluable in all cases where a gentle aperient or purgative is required. 

It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles, to keep in any climate, and merely 

aires water poured upon it to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 
TERS ieoes testimonials from mal and other gentlemen of the highest standing 
throughout the country, and its steadily increasing popularity for a series of strongly 
tee on mag and valuable character, oe ee it to the fa notice of an 

at ic. Prepared aud Sold, Whtolesal . . 


































GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW-ORLEANS, AT S. N. MOODY'S, 


» COR. OF CANAL AND ROYAL STS. 
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“THE AMERICAN PUMP.” 


‘Without Suction—Without Packing.” 


THIS PUMP PATENTED APRIL 5, 1859, 18 A 


“DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,” 


Working by hand, horse, wind, water and Steam, in al depths, with 
equal cnvtnlely and success, “tt is now introduced into twenty-four 
States, New-Brunswick, Cuba and Canada, and took the pvemium at 
the North Carolina State Fair. 
e. is eis pores durable, cheap—varying from $15 to $60—and 
iron, rubber, cr lead a Dips; will not freeze; raises 
yoke ten to sixty gallons per minute, 


WARRANTED IN’ EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Throws water by hose 30 to 40 feet ; a bene forces water over or under-ground, to great 
Acights and distances ; eee oa at us points, 





“We from personal og FAS “A woman eet Ewes eh & and 
ane pompe re eran a they bare, beg a oman asioo mec” T rr 
neve epe ane 30.0 te thin” "One-of the most aseful iaventions of the day is the 
Christian Advocate. Pump.” New-York Ezpress. 


“We tected this ly, and it “The most successful to a force 
So ee aca pom tat svc wl soba at 
“One of these now tm use in this aad ay ae ‘rom persual knowledge they 
pumps vicinity consequently speak personal yal 
(G8 feet.) enables us to speak with. confidence of its arg sdapted to almont every purpose.” ¥ “Dey Book 
merits.” Presbyterian Ban. d Advocate, Pittsburg, “We like it very much, it brings up ‘6 aeieoneb 











rs stream of water, with ey mt ge Nauta gemma 
“ For Railroad Stations, Steamboats, Mills, Factories, working it.” So, Planter, 
&e., &c., it p dvantag allothers.” Ameri. "The piston dnchargos at both thas as the alr cham. 
can Mining Chronicle. ber, causing a regular flow of water, and bei 
“Asa specimen of the and efficiency with which | ‘will not rust or freeze; it has far less friction nang 
this works, we can state that one man, os ever invented, and may all be galvanized.” 
vegulerty, feosed & distance of 540 feet, being Boas gas 
eet perpendicular t.”" Scientific American. “allw have used it speak well of it.” N. Y. Observer 
Drawings and full particulars sent free. Address. ct 
Jan-ly. ~ JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-street, New-York. 





‘McLEOD & BELL, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


CHEABLBSTON, So Do'y 


ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OFZPRODUCE, AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS. 












_ = ap 


THE GREAT BNGGISE mR " 
TTT ir conpotnd Maton af Capea aad Sanepermee eT 


Possesses advan not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure of sexual diseases, wich 
must, with an enlightened public, render it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum lo 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its 
form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no unpleasant onhéation to'the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost évery part of Europe ; it has béén examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most emi 
nent of the profession. Prepared ty J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London; and for sale, Wholesale 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United Statés,.278 Greenwich- 
street, New-York. . 
As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par 
ties in the United States, 


TO 
SECURE THE GENUINE, 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL, > 
BURNED IN 
UPON THE 
BOTTOM OF 
“EACH POT. 































-——— 


JOHN.ATARRANT 
NEW YORK. 


THE 
STAMP AROUND EACH POT 
WILL ALSO 
BEAR THE NAMES [> 
OF THE ’ 


““<Cicde pon 





PROPRIETOR, 
AND OF THE 
UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 

Iuportant Cavtion.—The increased reputation and gteat@emand for Thorn’s Compound 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imi na of 
this valuable medicine. Venders are particularly warned of this fact, that they be on 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputa pon ak 
destroy the merits of tho original preparation; to obviate which, the subscriber (suc ‘to 
James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United has attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. ~ £. JOHN A. TARRANT. 

For the abov. address orders. with full directions for shipment, to ° 

july-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenvich-street, New-York, 


DR. SEARD’S EVE INFIRMARY, 
No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Burween Baronns axp CaRoxpEusr Sr3., NEW -ORLEANS. 








This Institution is open for the reception of persons affected with diseases of the Eye. 

The building is new, rooms large and airy. Every attention will be paid to the com- 
fort of patients. 

Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Bye affections. 

A competent Physician resides in the house. 





TERMS. 
Whites, from - - - - - - - $2 00 to $5 00 per day. 
Negroes, - - - - = + > - - 100 ? 


OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA 
feb’y—ly- DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 


HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 





~ Dropsy—The action of these rem- 
* . edies on the blood, checks the too 


‘ 

io rapid effusion of the watery humors 

ee TT NM@Ar \ into the absorbents, and by 
BT i ee Zo 5) . the flow of the secretions, renders 
‘ 2 eye Pre 2 i wy the disease comparatively inactive, 
\\ 2: bs” \* — the Ointment penetrating through 
. rl! i= the of the skin, drains by evap- 
ia a 6. te oration the serum collected in the 
: ‘¢ ~ a) = cellular tissue, and ultimately per- 


y spe formsa radical cure. The Pills purify 
\ ee ae ’ > the blood and fe di 
eo” C= *. ive or Sold_by all Dr 















JOHN’ EB. ADDICKS, Caarnuan. 





Being an Extract from the Report of the Committee on Ex- 


hibitions of the 26th Exhibition of American Manufacturers, 


07 Published im advance, for the use of the depositors in this 


department, by order of the Committee, 








by the Franklin Insiltute, of the Stiite of Pennsylvania, for 


the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts. 


held in the City of Philadelphia, in the month of October, 185%, 











The Committee deem it advisable to divide the various Machines exhibited into classes, and 
to considér éach séparately, as each class possesses nore or less merit in its adaptation to 
peculiar kinds of work. 

The most natural division should be based upon the stitch produced, no matter in what 
manner it is made: allowing this to be correct— 

First Class—Is the Lock-Stitch, as is made by the Wheeler & Wilson’s; Ladd, Webster & 
Oo’s; Sloat’s; Finkle’s, and other Shuttle Machines, which is made by two threads, one 
earricd through the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through a loop in the first: 
thread by a shuttle or some equivalent device. The appearance of the stitch by these Machines 
is the same On both sides. ; 

The Second Class produces. what’ iscalled a Grover & Baker, or “Dowble-Thread woe 4 
Stitch,” which is made by a loop of the upper thread being thrust through the fabric, throug’ 
which a loop from the lower thread ig passed, which has again. second loop of the u 
three passed through it, and thus continuing, the upper and lower threads looping one 
another. 

This class of Machines can, by a very slight change in the form of thé looper. be altered inte 
a single-thread Machine, 

The Third Claas is the single-thread Machine, which produces a chain or loop-stiteh on ont 
side of the fabric, and is usually called the ** Chain Stitch.” 

Under the first-named class we find on exhibition: 

No. 109. Made by M. Finkle, deposited by J P. Martin, Se ee 

No. 142. Made by George B. Sloat & Co., deposited by H. G. Suplee, P i\adelphia. 

No. 565. Made by Ladd, Webster & Co., P Iphia. 

No. 1154. Made by Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., deposited by Henry Coy, Phila. 

No. 109. Made by Finkle, isa Shuttle Machine,and has much to recommend it. The shuttle 
is carried in a cradle, as the inventor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle race, but which, 
in the opinion of the Committee, is of doubtful utility, as the friction must to the cradle 
with equal force, as it would te the shuttle itself. e feed is the “wheel feed,” o ted 
a toggling pawl, certain in its operation, and simple in adjustment; tension is from a 
around which the thread is twisted, each turn increasing the tension; a peculiarity is claim 
in the operating cam. The groove in this cam, which gives motion to the needle bar, is so 
arranged that the needle bar is at no time actually at rest, but its speed, as it approaches the 
top or bottom of its stroke, is gradually increased or diminished. The Machine works with a 
short needle, and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to = through is very small; tho slack 
of the thread is drawn up by a peculiar lever operated by the needle bar, and seems to work 
with great precision. In the work done hong Machine for the inspection of the Committee, 
the operator stitched from fine gonse to thick cloth and leather, without any change in the 
feed; needle, or'tension. The Machine {is geared to run at a high ee bee Suit titches 
to each revolution of the trea/le crank—it runs very lightly, with but little no 6 prices 
$50, $75, $80, $85, $100 and $125, 

Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to excellence of mechanical ar- 
rangements, and adaptation to great range of workmanship, the Committee give preference. 


of OMFitets > Nos" 100, the SiilierMedhine, Manufactured by Finkle &eLyon 
°. ', D e 
Second. No. 1154, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 
Third. No. 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Machine. 
Fourth. No. 142, the G. B. Sloat & Co. Machine. 
FPINELE & LYON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
OFFICE, 538 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
AGENCIES, NEW-ORLEANS, ALFRED MONRCE & CO., 
' ST. LOUIS, MO., H. HUGINS, 
” CINCINNATI, E..E. HUGIN 




























Hairmonnt Mbachine Works, 
WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2ist, PHILADELPHIA. 


mel pe 


J. & T. WOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITK THEM; 


Embossing Calender, Lard Oil Presses, 
Machinery for Waper Banging ares. 





BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, PRINTING, ETC. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


STATIONERS, 


STZAM JOB PRINTERS, 


LITHOGRAPEERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New-York. 





———_ ee —____ 


Orders solicited for Deg? ae or Onde Hietl Degioea. tes 
Stationery, Account Books, Writi Goods, Hotel 
Books, Expense Books, Diaries, snd "Daite Je dad pu annually. 

Copy your Letters—use Francis’ 1d hme by which Letters and Copies are 
written at the same time. Price, from $1 to 

Merchants, Bankers, Factories, Public e, Railroad and Insurance 
oe ther en war om Prompt and personal 

en. 


‘Prices low 
The entire buil is expressly for the various branches of bosiness, with 
new and improved ed Machinery, Steam Power Preaen, New Type, ann or 
send your orders to 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
LEWIS FRANGIS. STATIONERS, PRINTERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
authiciaiinl nov-lyr. 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW-YORK. 








POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


State of Pennsplownra, 


MARKET STREET AND WEST PENN SQUARE; 
PHILADBLPHTA. ry 


— -— - = 





Incorporated by the Legislature in 1853, organized on thefplan of the 
Industrial Colleges of Paris and Germany, and designed to supply a great 
national educational want, to wit: thorough Collegiate training for the 
practice of Mine Enomezrine, Mecwanica, Enotnerrine, Civit En- 
GINEERINe, ANALYTICAL anD InpustTRiaL CusmistRy, Metauiorey, anp 
ArcuiTecture. 


The College comprises 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


The courses in which are adapted to young men who wish to pursue 
scientific studies, without regard to the practice of one of the industrial 
professions, and Four Prorgssionan Scuoo.s, viz. ,” 


THE SCHOOL OF MINES, 
THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
THE SCHOOL {OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
THE SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 


Architecture and Design are included in the Engineering courses, and 
ample facilities are provided for Figtp anp Lasoratory Practice. 

The Automnal Session begins on the third Monday in September ; 
the Winter Session on first Monday in November; the Spring Session on 
first Monday in March. Degrees are conferred at the Annual Commenc:- 
ment held on the last Thursday in June. 


TERMS PER ANNUM. 


SCIBNTIFIC SCHOOL,....................8. 805.4 $ 75 00 
PROFESSIONAL ROO full first year’s course, 100 00 
r ‘* second “ 120 00 » 





To the student of applied Science and Engineering, the collateral 
advantages of a residence in Philadelphia are not s aupensed by those of 
any other American city. 

For Catalogues and further information, address 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D., 


PRESIDENT OF FAOULTY 





“ATRICLES OF EVERY-DAY ‘Usk.* 


B; T. BABBITT’S 
PURE MEDICINAL YEAST. 
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Manufactared from common Salt and Pure Cream Tartar. 
When used in Bread, Cake, or | Biscuit, it turns to gas, (like 
that from a bottle of Soda Water,) and remains dormant in the 
dough until it is set in the oven, when the heat causes the 
to escape through the dough while baking. The Bread, Cake, 
or Biscuit is not only very. light, but perfectly wholesome. 
Where this. Yeast is used you will require about one quarter 
the amount of shortening used with ordinary Yeast. It ma 
also be used for Buckwheat Oakes, Johnny Cakes, and all 
kinds of Pastry. This Yeast is put up only in one-pound 
cans, with checkered label. Red, White and Blue—no other is 
ran Pay of imitations. 

B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any Saponifier in markets put up in cans of 11b., 2ibs. 
3lbs., 6lbs., and 12Ibs., with fi directions for making Hard 
and Soft Soap. One pound’ will make fifteen gallons of Soft 
Soap. No lime is required. Consumers will find this the 
cheapest Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT’S MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 


A perfectly pure and wholesome article, free from all deleteri- 
ous matter, so prepared that, as the circular accompanying the 
Saleratus will show, nothing remains in the bread when baked 
but common Salt, Water, and Flour.—Put up neatly in papers, 
1 Ib., + lb., and ¢ bb. 


B. T. BABBITT’S CONCENTRATED SOFT SOAP. 


One Box costing One Dollar will make 40 gallons of handsome 
Soft Soap by simply adding boiling water. 


B, T, BABBITT’S CONCENTRATED SAL SODA, 


A new article exclusively for the South. Sal Soda or Wash- 
ing Soda cannot be sent South during warm weather, as it 
deliquesces or melts. I dry out the water and put u the Sal 
Soda in 1 lb. papers, “warranted to stand the wa: cli- 
mate.’”’, One pound is equal to four pounds of ordinary Sal 
Soda or Washing Soda—consequently it is much cheaper— 
the dealer saves 65 per cent. on the freight, as he does not have 
to\pay freight on water. 

Ask your Storekeeper for B. T. Babbitt’s Concentrated Sal 
Soda, in one-pound papers. 

B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP FOR FAMILY USE. 


One pound of this Soap is equal to three pounds of ordinary 


Family Soap. One pound will make 3 of handsome - 
Soft ap—it will Rasa paint, phy Sah by ra of all . 
t 


kinds. I¢ will not injure the fabric; on the contrary, it ‘pre- 
serves it. It will wash im hard or soft water. But little labor 
is required where this Soap is used. Machinists and Printers 
will find this Soap superior to anything in market. If your 
Storc does not keep the aboe goods, send $5 by mail 
and I will send a package of either article, or an assorted box 
containing a part of each article as you may direct. Send 
the name of your Post-office, also, the State and County in 
which you reside, with directions for shipping, Address 


B.T. BABBITT, 
G4, 66, 68, 70, 72 & 74 WASHINGTON-ST.,"N. Y. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO STOREKEBPERS. 
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TEETH FOR MASTICATION. 


- 
> 


A NEW AND GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


The undersigned has discovered a means of securing plates so firmly im th 
mouth that they do not drop in talking or ¢ip in eating, and are worn with the 
greatest possible comfort and usefulness. To corroborate this statement, the let- 
ters of the distinguished Surgeons, Dr. Valentine Mott, of New-York, and Dr. 
Cartwright, of New-Orleans, is appended, and the names of 100 other well known 
Citizens, will be forwarded to any one desiring it 

I particularly desire all who cannot masticate as they should, to make a trial 
st my risk, and after wearing them thirty days they may return them, or pay for 
them at their pleasure. 

1 have also an entirely new method of placing the molar or jaw teeth for mas- 
tication, which will bear as much pressure as the adjoining or opposing teeth. 
These improvements do not require the extraction of any sound teeth. 

During the winter months, I can be consulted at 160 Canat-Srrest, New- 
OrLEans, and from June to October, at 19 Bonp-Srrzet, New-York. I propose 
to stop a short time at the Vir@inia Springs. 


BENJ. F. SMITH, Dental Surgeon, 
160 CANAL-STREET, NEW-ORLEANS. 


New-York, Octoler 15, 1859. 

Dr. B. F. Surru—Dear Sir: I have seen a number of persons wearing full sets on your 
method, who speak of them in the highest terms. 

The Base in which the Teeth are placed is much lighter than metal, and is more easil 
and perfectly adapted to the irregularities of the various surfaces upon which they are to . 
have been told by the Profession bere and in Europe, that my case presented unusual 
difficulties, fom the remarkable tenderness of the gums and the peculier conformation of the 
jaws, and I have never had a set that { coald use in mastication. | regret shat your departure 
for New-Orleans so soon after finishing the set, ouly aliows me to say that I am satisfied that 
I shall be able in a little time to perform fully the act of mastication. Very i 





New-Origeans, December 31, 1859. 

Dr. B. F. SurtH—Dear Sir: I am much pleased with the vulcanite masticators, I find them 
much more cvmfortable than the metal plates, of which I have had two sets by the most 
skiliful Dentists, but could net use them in masticating, owing to a tenderness of the gums, 
or some other cause, and could not get accustomed to them, and found them more plague 
than benefit. But I have become accustomed tc those you inserted for me, and can masticate 
with them very well. They are not affected by acids, and feel easy and agreeable, from the 
substance itself, | suppose, and from the perfect adaptation of it to the irregularities of the 
Go! regurd your mincthod as a very importantimprovementin Dentistry. I had despaired 

fore I saw you, 0! ever getting any artificial teeth that would subserve the purposes of the 
natural ones, and at the same time be worn with comfort and forgetfulness of their being 


artificial. Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
SAM’L CARTWB?GHT, M. D. 





HENRY V. McCALL, 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF LANDS IN 


LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS AND TRXAS, 


OFFICE, No. 67 GRAVIER-ST, «\ 


Wis W-ORDEBANWS, LA. 
12 | 


jaly-iyr. 








M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD. 
Mm. W. BALDWIN & CoO., 
PRILADELP 11.4, 

MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved cunstraction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully employed, ranging iv weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half. two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or Hnsine-» to be done, may render desirable or necessary. 
Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck, 
Plan C, on eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Truck, 
Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan BD, on six wheels three pairs of drivers. 
Pian K, on eight wheels, tour pairs of drivers. 
The D and E are intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heavy 
es and curves of sbort radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 
fustern and Western divisions of the Virginia Ceutral Railroad, and having grades of 205 feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, bas been successfuily worked for nearly 
two vears, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. 
The materials and workmanship, efficency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other engines in use 
We refer to the following Railroad Companies:—N. O. J. & G.N.R. BR. Co. New Orleana, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P., Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G.. Columbus, (ia.; ©. RR. & B Co. Ba- 
vannah, Ga.; G. RR. & B. Co., Anguata, Ga.; 8. C. R. R. Co.. Charleston, 8. C.; Greenville and 
Colnmbia RR. Colombia, § G.; W. & R., Wilmington, N. C.; Virginia Central R. R., Rich- 
mond Va.; Penn-ylivania R. R. Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R ; North Penn. R. R.: 
Philatelphia Ger. & Nor R. R.; Béaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia’ Belvidere, 
Del. Rh. R.. N. J, and others apl-tf 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


Copper Riveted eather Band Factory, 


All mal® of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather. and warranted equal ed any made in the 
United States. 

On hand—a general penicteicat. of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, er, Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, Railroads, &c., 

Rerazr tro—Chance~ Brooks, Esq., Prosident B.& 0 
R. R. Company. 

Henry Tyson, Esq.. Master of Machinery fh. & O. R. RB. 





oO. 
Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 


ers. &c. 
Mexsrs Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 


jan-13mos No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md, 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE ew EUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship. orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE, 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. i ln ais 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for ex or other pu 

MACHINERY, of the most pre dor dene de obey for FietAde ond. Saw- Milla. 
SASHOLDERS. of any size. and Machinery and Castings of all — for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER be le of any sise or description. 

SHAFTLNG, PULLLES, AND HANGE . jan-13mos 














a 





MORRIS, WHEELER & CO., 


Formerly MORRIS, JONES & CO., 


IRON, STEEL, NAILS, &€. 
MARKET AND SIXTEENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


————= - 


PLOUGH STEEL, 


MANUFACTURED OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


PLOUGH IRON, 


BOILER PLATE, 
BAR IRON, 


ROLLED TO ORDER. 


SHEET IRON, 
FOR ROOFING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


IRON AND STEEL 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION MANUFACTURED TO ORDER. 





-—~ 


Always on hand a complete assortment of all the ordi- 


nary sizes of Iron and Steel. 
fene-Omos, 








GRENOBLE FIRE HOSE, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 


This superior Fire Hose, manufactured of the 
finest of HEMP, withoutseam, is eel ada 
ted for the use of STEAM AND D FIR 
ENGINES FORCE PUMPS. MILLS. INES, 
UFACTORIES. STEAMBOAT 
and SUGAR PLAN Fas TONe a! 
HOSE. The DOUBLE GR 
is highly recommended for its superior strength for STEAM FIRE ENGIN 8. 
vantages over other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPNESS, co-ting less thanONE HALF 
of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certificates of its efficiency are in my 

-ion from the Chief Engineers of the Brooklyn and Washington Navy Yards, ALFRED 

ARSON, Esq., Harry H. Howarp, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineers of New-York, and 8. A. Franca, 
Chief Engineer Jersey City Fire Department, Agents and Superintendents of Mills and Manu- 
factories in the Eastern States &ec..&c. I would alsu refer to Isaac N. Manas, Esq., Chair- 
man of the New-Orleana Firemen’s C. A. Circulars forwarded on application. 

CHARLES LENZMANN, 8cle Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
64 CEDAR STREET, NEW-YORK 


june-ly. Messrs. COSGROVE & CO., Agents, New-Orleans. 


7. DD. WEST & coOo., 
179 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
WEST’S IMPROVED: PUMP, 
Lightning Rods of all kinds, 
OTIS’ PATENT, DAVIS’ PATENT, 
WEST'S PATENT, &c. 

PLAIN RODS AND ALL FIXTURES AT WHOLESALE, 


West’s Pump is too well known to need de- 
scription. It is double acting, simple and durable, 
and cheaper than all others. f 

Otis’ Patent Fixtures, with West's Patent Rods, //# 
are superior to all o hers. if 

We shall be happy to furnish the strongest tes- i’; 
timony of the above facts to any who will inquire. | ;} 


june-ly. 


BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
RIVETS AND WOOD SCREWS ; 


ALSO, 


BRIDGE BOLTS AND CAR IRONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EFIOOPES & TOWNSEND, 





















jane-ly. IP 151 Tf 1) AID IS Ih IP EIA. 
RnR. BR. AR. ar a SESS » 
The sick and those affficted with any constitvtional, may rely w 





pon a 
~nent cure. and ateedy restoration to beatth ys the pod eer! ot RADWAT'S REGULATING PILLS, 

ADY RELIEF .and RENOVATING RFESOLVENT. 

These remedies pos-ess all the pee curnti @ prope pert-es over all classes of disease, aches, pains and infirmities, 
contained in the Mater a Medica, «nd many medicing! virtaes of which all other medicines Known, are deficient. 

PREVAILI:.G@ COMPL \INTS, FEVERS%,—Io all Malignant, Malsrious, Nervous, Congestive and 
othar Fevera—either Bilious Scarlet. Ship, Vellow- Fever and Ag ¢. Pox, Tephas, Typhoid, &c. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS and READY Rel. JEP will always curs the sick, and protect the patient against ail serious 
malad' s—which agatt ck of these dis-aaes frequently inflict. 

BILIOUS D'!SORDERS., —Liver Conm'aint, Dyspopeia. Coativeness, Constipation of the Bowels, Indiges- 
tion, and the train of maluties that fellow. RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS, assisted with an occasional dose of 
READY RF, 4 will qnickl: rit the ayetem from theee diffieulties. 

BOWEL COMPLAINTS.—Cholers, Dysentery, Plax, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhaa, &c., RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF will, in fifteen rainates, relieve all distressing pains and weakening discharges, and in # few hours 
restore the patient to health 

RHEUMATIC com PLAINTS,—Reeecwatrem, Govt, Nevnatera, Tre Dorornux, Croup, Sras 
FY, onda} len Bor wy dJainis. Nerv a and Mose'es, Rapw AY’S READY RELt&F applied tothe affiic 

he most excr ecinth £ prin. and radically cure the patient, 

PAT s AND ACHES. —The application of RAD WAY’ s veered RE! IPP to the part er parts of the body 
ome ed w oe na or aches, will in afew minutes -ester- ‘he mfferer to vase and comfort. 
cre ULor x DISE (s¥a_SKIN ERU PT ION @,—In al! disensee of the Skin. Sores, Ulcers. Fever 
ae Tomors. Hamors, Pimples, Blotehes, Soe Kvea, Syruticric Sorms, Scro‘ulous Discages, RADWAY’'S RENO- 
VATING RESOL VENT wn quite oar tanion © ae 


uh ATW v4) Jor tr . ° Os fy 














PICKLES, PRESERVES, &C. 
WELLS & PROVOST, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Hickles, Lreserves, Hellivs, Bums, 


CATSUPS, SAUCES; 
AND PRESERVES OF ALL KINDS OF 


MEATS, POULTRY, FISH, 
VEGETABLES, FRUITS, &c., 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLANTERS, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, &c., 


Catalogue with Price attached, descriptive of the Goods, sent to any 
address upon Notice. 


pars: Warehouse, 215 and 217 Front-St., New-York. 








Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HEW-HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONW. 
PATENTED 1854. 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALIA, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
july-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOHN ©. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. ©. HULL 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Soap and Patent Refined Mould Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nos. 108, 110 AND 112 CLIFF-STREET,,:: 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STS., NEW-YORK, 


ISSUE 


Circular Hotes and Retters of Oredit for Grabellers, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


ALSO, 


MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &C. 
may-ly 
BENJAMIN M. & EDWARD A. WHITLOCK & C0., 
13 BEEKMAN-STREET, COR. NASSAU, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Cognac Draudies, Wines, Segurs, &.; 
13 AGENTS FOR FAVORITE BRANDS OF 13 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN FIND 


SROoOcCHHRIES, 
BEJ. M. WHITLOCK NEW=-YORK. 


EDW'D A, WHITLOCK, 
OLIVER W. DODGE, 
HENRY CAMMEYER. feb.-ly. 


BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and Sporting Articles, 


44 WARREN-STREET, 





: 





Richard P. Bruff, James I. Day, 
| nel hr NEW=YORK. “Gpecial Partner, 
Arthur G Seaver. late of New-Orleans 


pith SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF'S CAST STEEL AXES. 





BASSETT & OWEN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Cordage, Gwine and Paper, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
We. 44 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YVORE. 


—_—* >. 
o> 


BALE ROPE AND BACCING. 











J. T. SMITH & CO., 


Mlanufacturers and Jobbers of 


SADDLERY, 


HARNESS, TRUNKS, TRAVELLING BAGS, &C., 
342 AND 344 BROADWAY, 
NEwWwW-FToR=Z. dec-ly 


THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 


¥ 











TERMS-PER ANNUM. 


DAILY DELTA, Invariably in Advance, . . . . . $10 
WHEEELY DELTA, do. do. ee bo TY ee 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do. és ale mae 2 


For any time lew than one year the DAILY DELTA will be delivered to Sub- 


aeribers in the City a: TWENTY CENTS PER WEEK. 
mar—3 mos 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Aud Wholesale Dealers in Boots and Shoes, 


ab. demon. 42 WARREN-STREET, NEW-YORK. 


P. P. SHERWOOD, ae 





WESSON & COX, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BoowtTs AND SHOES, 
FOR THE SOUTHERN TRADE, 
No. 27 CHAMBERS STREET, 
(Store lately oecupied by ree aquus & Co.,) 


B. B. Wessox, NEWYORK, 


TowxsExv Cox. deo-ly 





THOMAS & FULLER, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
Importers of German, French and English Chemicals, 


AGENTS FOR 
“KINCHEN’S ALTERATIVE AND SYRUP SARSAPARILLS,” 
“DR. LONG’S SYPHILITAGOGUE.” 





LATHROP & WILKINSON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
POREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


FANCY GroonDs, 


SUCH AS 
Combs, Buttons, Brushes, Wood and Willow Ware, &e., 
FREDERIOR WILKINSON. Ps 15 MURRAY-STREET, 
june-ly. , NEW-YVToREK. 


RHAD TAYIIORNR ce CoO., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 


Precious Stones, 


AND BPANGCY GOODS, 
9 MAIDEN-LANE, NEW-YORK. 


BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALB GROCERS, 


No. 51 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS 9F ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Aiso of Fine Mavana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND, DEALERS IN 


FINE GROCERIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
june-ly. SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


WINDLE & cO., 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


Gea Trays, Silver Plated Ware, Five FJrons, 


CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS, 
BATHING APPARATUS, &c., 


At their Old Stand, Wo. 56 Maiden-Lane, 
wos. 25 AND 2? LIBERTY-STREET, 
dec-ly. MEWe"VYVORK. 


J. F. BROWNE & CoO., 


HARP MAKER'S, 
WAREROOMS, 709 BROADWAY, 


NEW-YORK. 
Strings, Music, and every Requisite for the Harp, 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 





june-ly. 











jane-ly. 











PAWAN & CARHARTT, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, 


72 CANAL*ST., NEW-ORLEANS, 
AND 55, 57, 59 & 6! HUDSON-STREET, AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, NEAR DUANE, NEW-VORK. 





In this establishment, and its branches at New-York, New-Orleans, and Newark, 
N. J., in which upward of three thousand mechanics are employed, orders are exe- 
cuted in a workmanlike manner, unsurpassed by any other. 

\, feb.—lyr. 


ALBERTSON & MUDGE, No. 8 Union-St,, New-Orleans, 


Adjoining the Bank of New- Orleans, 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MILL AND PLANTATION MACHINERY. 


sie at 


w. G. CLEMONS, BROWN & CO.’Ss, Columbus, Ga., 
! PREMIUM SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER COTTON GINS, 


MAVE CONSTANTLY IN STORE 


Stationary and Portable Steam Engines, 10 to 90 Horse Power, Circular Saw 
Mills, Portable Grain Mills, Cotton Gins, Shafting, Gin Gearing, &e. 


{> Are prepared to execute drawings and specifications for, and superintend the construc- 
tion of every class of machinery. mar-6 mos. 











ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, &c., ¢c., 
Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 

a7 We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 
and American Zine Paints. 


At our Steam Paint Mi:l, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of Paints, 
and offer them dry aod ground in oil, Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &c. apl-ly 


AINSLEE & COCHRAN, 


LOUISVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE SHOP, 
8. E. COR. MAIN AND TENXTH-STREETS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


Mill and Cotton Gin Machinery, Cotton, Tobacco and Lard Presses, and Screws, > 
Sheet Iron, and Blacksmith work. Chilled Car Wheels and Car Castings, for R 
Roads and Coal Mines. Repairing and Jobbing attended to with despatch. 


OBO. AINSLIE. & P. COCHRAN. 














ALLEN, McLEAN & BULELEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and Domesiic 


DRY Goons, 
Jonata 49 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Watrsa i. ByLeey. 


NEW-YORK. 
june-ly, 





CARROLL & MEAD, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Gentlemen's and Houth’s Olothing, 


No. 892 BROADWAY, 


NEWeVORK. 
GEO. CARROLL, | BENJ. F. MEAD. E. R. CARROLL. 


june-ly. 





PAYAN @ CABHART, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, 
55, 57, 59, and 61 HUDSON STREET, Near Duane-Street, 


NEWeYVYORK, 
AND 72 CANAL-STREET, 
THOS. C. PAYAN, Neu GH i 


THOS. ¥. CARHART. 


BLANKET BOUVUSE. 
CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 


Successors to GRANT & BARTON, 


dee-l y. 








IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Fareiqn and Domestic Dry Goods, 


Bros. 118 & 120 DUANTE-STREET, 
SECOND BLOOK ABOVE CHAMBERS-STREST, 
© RK. 
NEW -YOR : 





WM. SMITH BROWN & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers in Posts and Shoes 


No. 29 CHAMBERS-STREBT, (East of Broadway,) 
NEW-YORK. 











HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Staple and Fancy 
DRY Goons, 


JOBHUA J. HENRY, 

Pabeuas ©. outtE, 17 and 19 Warren Street, 

WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, 

PHILIP HENRY, JUK., (.4 few doors West of Broadway,) 
BPWARD FEXNER, 

JOHN J. TOWNSEND, NEw -YVYoRxK. 
LEWIS B HENRY. jane-ly. 





H. E. DIBBLEE & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Silk and Sancp Drp Goods, 


RIBBONS AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


WHITE GOODS, LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, CRAVATS, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, AND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Dress (oads, Shawls, Mantillas, Shirts, Xc., hc. 


25 MURRAY AND 29 WARREN STREETS, 
NEw-VYoRK. doc-ly, 


BALDWIN & STARR, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 


CLOTH IN G, 
Wo. 2B WPaARmm Row, 


(Oprosits tae Astor Hovsz,) 
uly-ly. NEW-VTorREz. 


JOHN F, SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN-STREET. 
Stunes ©. covuemn. NEW-YORK. 


june-ly. 











OSCAR CHEESEMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 
145 DUANE-STREET, 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) 
om .W LIVELY. Wilt W-Y ORK. 











») 
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ANG aed LOSSES PAID, OVER $12,000 60 


ETNA 


Susurantt OPP Barteony gt, 


(raneh 171 Vine St. Cincinnati.) 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 


Pred fndmoig poe poysnfpy Aqyymbg 
SHSSOT 


SAVOR SAG OF C054) JO SUEIPG FOF SUCUOH PUY sFuylemq Suymnsuy 0} woals GOpuowe Tejoodem 





$942,181.72. 
SUBFPLUS JULY Ist, 1869 


CHARTER PERPBTIVUAL. 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, - 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 


E. G. RIPLEY, President. T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 





' |. 4. ALEXANDER, Vice President. J.B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 





Qrqamixed) uhow a) NATIONAL BASIS, mith) Acencies in) the. 
Jpincthol Gites amd Soaums of mast) States and—Soriterien - dthlications 
esi) amy Aus thay Aaa! amply tended te. Balin 


Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 








s@Property owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
pointed by oblaining Insurance with this old established and leading 9 
Insurance Company. ° 

(Oct. lyr.) 


With the prestige of 40 years’ success & experience 
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" JOHN. SELLERS, 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 


PENNSYLVANIA AVEAUE AND IGTH ‘T., PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ TOO 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


WITH SELF-ADJUSTING BEARINGS AND DOUBLE CONE COUPLINGS, TO ADMIT OF 
EASY ATTaCHMENT, 


ALSO, RAILWAY TURNING AND SLIDING TABLES AND PIVOT BRIDG 
sane th Turn Tables and Pivot Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box, 





STEAM FROM NEW-YORK TO 


CORK AND LIVERPOOL. 


VIA QUEBEC, 
6 To 7 DAYS’ SEA PASSAGE ONLY. 


BY THE 


MONTREAL OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 


First Class Full-Powered Clyde Built Steamers, under contract to 
carry the Canadian and United States Mail. 


WILL SAIL EVERY SATURDAY FROM QUEBEC. 


NORTH BRITAIN, . Capt. Borland. | ANGLO SAXOY,. Capt. Balantine. 

BOHEMIAN, « « . *“ Grange. |NORTH AMERICAY, “ Aiton. 

CANADIAN, « « » ‘“ Graham. |NOVA SCOTIAY, . “ MeMasters, 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW-YORK: 


/ 
FIRST CLASS, (according to accommodations,) $85 and $70. 
STEERAGE, (found with Cooked Provisions, .... 30, 


Inclading Ocean Passage and Free Ticket, either by way of Boston, Portland, (White 
Mountains,) to Quebec; or by Hudson River, Lake Champlain, Montreal, ( Victoria 
Bridge,) to Quebec, with the privilege of remaining over at any point. 


LEAVING NEW-YORK EVERY NIGHT, AT 6 O'CLOCK. 
TOURISTS’ TICKET 


Issued in connection with the Montreal Ocean Steamship Company’s Steamers to and 
from Kurope. Niagara Falls. the Lakes. east and west, by the Grand Trunk Kailway; 
River St. Lawrence, Montreal, Victoria Bridge, Quebec, Saguenay River, Lakes of Kil- 
larney in Ireland, Cumberland Lakes, Scotland and Wales, London. Paris, &c., &c. 

or Passage, and further particulars, apply to the Montreal Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany’s Office, 


23 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
peneGuin. SABEL & SEARLE, Agents. 


PENREYN MANTEL AND SLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLE GRANVILLE, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N, Y. 


MANUFACTURE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


WAGBLSIZED SLATES WANTEAS, 


TABLE TOPS, 


AND COFFINS, IN THE WORLD. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE AWARDED THEM THE FIRST PREMIUM IN 1859- 
Address ELEAZER JONES, 


pate 23 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 






























FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. — 
New-York and Lavre Steamship Company, 





The United States Mail Steamers, Aragon. 2,500 tous. D. Lines, Commander: Fulton, 2.500 tons, 
J. A. Wotron, Commander; will leave New-York, Havre, aud Southampton, in the year 1859, 
on the following days: 


1849, 1859. 1859. 
FROM NEW-YORK. FROM HAVRE. FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
Eteamer Fulion. June 5, Steamer Arago. June R, Steamer Arago, June 2, 
Arago, July 23, Fulton, duly 26, ” Fulton, July 27, 
> Fulton, Aug. 20, “ Arago, Aug. %3, on Arage. Aug. 24, 
see A: ago. Sept, 17, . Falton, Sept 20, “& Fulton, Sep. 21, 
a Folton, Oot. 1, « Arago. Oct 18, “ Aragu. Oct. 19, 
¥A Arango, Nov. 12, « Fulton, Nov 15, « Fulton, Nov. 16, 
« Fulton, Dev. 10. % ea Dee. 13. beg ee Dec. 14, 
1860. 0. t 
Steamer Arago. Jan'y 7, Steamer Fulton, Jan. 10, Steamer ong Ba ? wg 
ri Fulton. Feb. 4, ™ Araga, Fel. 7, rage. Feb. 8, 
Ms Arago, March 3, “ Fulton. Mar. 6, - Fulion, Mar. 7, 
~ Fulton, March 31, « Arago, April %, ss Arazo April 4, 
bed Arago. Avril 28, « Fallon, May 1, “ ~=Falton, May 2, 
M Fulton, Muy 26, 6s Arago, Muy 29, « Arago. May 30, 
- Arago, June 23. “< = Fulton, June 26. # Fulton, June 2. 








These steamers, built expressly for Government rervice, with double engines under deck? 
every care has been taken in the construction of bull apd machinery, to in-ure -wety and 
speed; the ships have five water-tight cowpartments, en losing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision, or stranding, water coun not reach them; and the pumps being free to 
work. the safety of the vesset and pa-senyers would be secured. Recent ex perienre bas de- 
mon -trated the at-olute oecessity of thix mode of con-truction. The aecommodations for pas 
sengers are believed to combine every comiort and conveuience that can be desired. 


From New-York to Southampton or Havre, Ist cabin...............-.+se0++ SLW 


° 3 5 it eter Pe were Far 15 
From Havre or Southampton to New-York, Ist “ =... 0... eevee site iNiee 700 fra. 
« « “ * 06... * ivverdinncdise ordmes ss SRE 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
andexpen-e. Spece delivered in Lomion. No paxsaye -ecured until paidfor. An experienced 
suryeon on board. All letters and newspapers ust pass through the Pust-office, 

For freight or passage, apply to 

W. 8. DRAYTON. Agent, 7 Broadway, 

WILLIAM ISELIN. Havre. 

CROSKEY & CO.. Southampton. 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN EXPRESS CO., Paria 


sop-lyr. 


Schieffelin Brothers & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


DRUGS, 


INDIGO, CORKS, 5 SPONGES, ee 


7 


Fancy Goods, Perfumery, &c.5° 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, 


Corner of Beekman Strect, NEW-YORK, 
Jaly-iy. 














We would*introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON. 


A machine which has been long sought for, This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar constrac- 
tion, filled with teeth composed of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they always present needle points with bread backs, and are 
so close together that nothing but Cotton can be secreted between them, leaving the Seeds 
and Trash apon the-surface, and the Sand and Dirt, instead of dulling the teeth in the 
Roller, sh: usthem. In connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight- 
edge,” which acts in concert with it (in effect). the same as the Revolving Rollers do u 
the “Sea Island Cotton.” combing it under the Straight-edge, and thereby STRAIGHT 
ENING THE FIBRE, preventing aLtoceTuHeER the Napping of the Cotton, and in no 
MANNER shortening the Staple. The Cotton is taken from the Roller withthe Brush, end 
thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. The machine is simple in its construction 
having bat two motions, the “Roller” and the “ Brush.” and is not so liable to get out of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occupies much less space, and requires less 
power than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. A Gin of the capacity of 500 pounds of Lint 
in two hours, occupies @ space of five and a half by three feet, and can be driven with 
three-mule power, easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin, is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the swrface of the Roll: and presents it to the Brush in a thin sheet, as it. passes be- 
yond the Stiaight-edge, enabling the Brush to, mote the Cotton nm @ superior manner, 
whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the top of it, dividing the two 
at that point, and following a Curved [ron or Shell, is returned n to the Cylinder, form- 
ing a Roll of about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls and Trash, being retained 
in the Breast by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
game as the Saw Gin. ‘The Curved fron or Shell is capable of being adjusted so as te 
press the Roll as hard upon the Ginning Roller as may be desired. Anything can be 
placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as Sticks, Trash, Bolls, &c., as the Roller receives 
and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects aL. extraneous matter. This is a 
novel feature in the Gin, and pecuiiarly adapts it to the wants of large planters who are 
short-handed. and gather their Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 
i to 1} cefits per pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 

There is a Roiler Gin.that has been in the Market for several-years~ tat the Louisians 
in is on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin, apply direct te 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


CUTTON AND WOOLEN WAGHINGS. 





“COTTON AND TOMLEN ACHIERE 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
Bridesburg Machine Works, Lu., 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY FOR COTTON AND WOOLEN MILES, 


SUCH AS 


WILLOWS, LAP MACHINES, CARDING MACHINES, DRAWING 
FRAMES, SPEEDERS, MULES, THROSTLES, AND 
TWISTING MACHINERY. sath, 


fooms for Weaving all hinds of Fabrics, 


MILL GEARING, SHAPTING, PULLEYS, 


ALSO, 


IMPROVED COUPLINGS & SELF OILING HANGERS. 


MANUFACTURERS’ FINDINGS, 


SUCH AS 














CARD CLOTHING, PICKERS, SHUTTLES, TEMPLES, REEDS, 
HEDDLES, LEATSER BELTING, &c., &c., SUPPLIED. 


DRAWINGS OF WILLS, 
WITH ARRANGEMENTS OF MACHINERY FURNISHED. 








3@™An experience of over THIRTY Years in making Machinery for the 
Southern market, (as well as in our own vicinity,) enables us to supply such 
Machinery as is best calculated for that trade. 
mar-l-y 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND POSTMASTERS. 

To Sussortmaks.—If our subscribers will follow a few plain rules, a¢couats between us will be far 
better kept than formerly. 

1. Note the Receipts on the cover, and if your name does not appear in two-months after payment, 

‘ inform the Office at New-Orleans of the fact, and how the payment was made, Notify the office when a 
number has failed to come to hand. t% 

2. Remit without waiting for agents. Register your letters. When you pay an agent, be sure that 

his credentials are right. Whenever practicable, remit by check on any bank, or upon merchants or 
2 cities or towns. Remit to New-Orleans. ¢ ; ; 

3. If you write to. this office, give the name of the office to which yout Reve is sent; and if you 
discontinue, give the notice of three mouths which is required and up ( num- 
bers afterward come to hand, see that they are returned by the next mails. . : 

To PostmasTaaé.—The#moment a Review is refused at your offiee, give notice as the law requires, or 

; return the number with explanations. Thisis coe, requested from all. ji 

$  (C Oar wrth or | ts are: James Deering, B. W. Wiley, O. W. James with those acting under him, 
: Advertising agent, W. B. Crooks. . & 

: (>> Complete Sets of the Review, or Numbers and Volumes for the several years, may be had at the Office. 











LIST OF PAYMENTS SINCE Isr JULY, 1860, 
: Alabama —To, January, 1860—Brock & Barnea «To il,1861—C. Douglas, $10. To Jannary, 1859— 
¢ L, Thornton. To June, 1860—C. M. Jackson, $10. To coh, 1861—S. D. Miller, To January, 1861— 
¢ J. T. Jarmegan, Hon. T. Williams, )O. Maile, $10; De. P.M. Lee, J. M. Spencer. To July, 1861.—Dr. 
°’ Morgan. > é 
$  Arkansas.—To Jannary, 1850—W-~ EB. Preston, $10 ; To Fuly, 1859—J. M. Habbard, $15. To Tendary, 
3° 1861—W. R. Mayers, Sam’! T. Jones, W. 0. Lewis, $20; Sims Wise, $10; C. A. Sullivan, R. T. Jones, W. 
$ Olay, $35; ZC. Herndon, $15; MoWarter & Savage, Sam’l Alexander, W. A. Rives, B. F. Bucks. To 
* Salty, 1861—Sears W. Fisher, $17 50; Carlos Kane, J J. Kingman, $2). To January, 1862—W. W. Wells- 
> man, $20. 
California.—To July, 1861—Tow. R. Sears, J. Simmonds, R. R. Zane. To January, 1861—M.'T. Louis, 
$ Tho. Rings, Ward, Blackheath & Co., L. 8. Rouse. 
Florida,—To July, 1860—G. R. Fairbanks, Rainey & Co. To July, 1861—R.T. Simms, W. Ountsz. To 
Janvary, 1861—M. T. Scott, W. W. Bowman, Breakman & Co., Soule & Lazer, T. T. Davis. 
s  Georgia.—To December, 1860—Jalien Cummings, J{M. Smith. To Septem er, 1890—G. ,7.E. 
Marley, Hon. L. Hopkins, Hon. J.B. Bishop. To July, 1360—W. W. Woodralf, J. M. Te 


seeeaey SOP P. King, Wells & Rodgers, 8.8. Seacs; W. T. Bee Capea Simeon 
ravers & Qo. ' “ 
Kentucky.—To July, 1860—J. L. Shreve, R, Atkinson, To Jaly, 1859—J, To January, 1861— 


Jno. Lawson, $10; W. Jarvis & Oo., C.J. Baker. . © ' 

Louisiana.—To January, 1861—J. B. MeParlard; N. 0. & G. W. R. R. Company, J. N, Lea, $10. To 
July, 1960—C. Roseleus, Dr. J.C. Patrick. To July, 1831—R. Hodge, Dr. 0. R. Natt, BE. P. Smith, $15. 
To April, 1861—A. Jones, $10. } 

; Méississippi.To July, 1861—T. G. Jones, $10, To June, 1860—G. 8. Fox, R. H. Stokes. To January. 
$ 1861—D. M. Hobbs. $10; E.B, Whitaker. To Jaly, 1861—A. MeWillie.. To May, 1861—A. Ji Ragland 
& Co. To Jens, 1851—P. B. January. Jas. Ware. ‘T. R. Lyons, W. Raymond, T, Yow, W. W. Rains, L. : 
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C. Stokes, P. ©. Jayne, B. Landing, ©. Cost) ¥.)S. Timmons, 8. D. Kirk, $45; Chas. Williams To 
Mareh, 1861—R. R. Rickets, Tim. Woolford. 
¢  AMissowri.—To January, 1861—McRuberts & ‘Morton, N. Vallie, $10; G.D) Appleton, W. A. Harga- 
$ dine, W, B. Brown, Wm. Matthews, $10; Mercantile Library, T. C. Reynolds, D. A. January, N. J. ; 
Baton, $10. To July, 1860—G. W. Goode. To Jane, 1860—Chamber of Commerce. To April, 1861—~ 
G. W. Broome, $10. 
; North Caroltna—To March, 1859—R. P. Howell. To July, 1860—D. A. Downs. $7 50; Ed. Savage. 
; ~Ohio.—To January, 1861—Guild & Pearce, $10, To July, 1860—Oampbell & Ellison, J. B. Barnett, 
Samii Rogers, $10. 
owth Caroliaa.—To March, 1861—Prof. J. Le Conte. To May, 1880—T. J. Summer. To October, ; 
| .—Branch Bank. To January, 1860—T. W. Porcher. To January, 1361—J. HM. Trapier, J. R. 
Taylor, Dr. 8S. V. Hout, Hon. W.Gwynn. To May, 1881—J. Li Martin, Col. J. D. Wilson. To April, 
1861—Oaxstor & Depass, Bank of Camden. ; 
Tennessee.—To Jaly, 186t-—M. BR. Cockrill, $10; Ward B. Williams, $75, | - 
. Texas —To September, 1960-—A W. King. To September, 1861—Rev. J. W. McKenzie, $10. To Jan- 
> wary, 1861—Dr, Clark Cam pbell, $15; Stewart.& Mills, $20; S/H Darden, $20; J. Duncan, 3.8. Mont- 
} gomery, $10; Hubbard Dake. To January, 1860—L. T. Harris, $10; S. J. Denman, $15; J, W. Pennell, 
$20. To July, 1860—B. B. Peck, Rogan & Hempenstall, $7 50; L. K. Person, $10; KE. W. Butler, $10. 
To July, 186L—W. Saunders, Jc, BR. Boulter. 
; _ Virginia.—To July, 1860—A\ax. Q. Eolf, A. 1. Detwieller, A. Kelley, $10; J. R. Hubbard, W. Gill 
> To January, 1851—Thos. H. Powers, A. C. Bagby, Thos, Wiley, A. Tanstali, ©. R. Grundy, A. Dunn, 3. 
3} Stevens, H. J. Stone, Petersburg Library, @. W. Randolph, $20; J. Thomas, Jr., $10; A. W. Fuschsell, 
; ™ W. Ashby. To March, 1851—Prof. Hadgias. To September, 1860—J. R. Anderson. To June, 1860— 
. Peterson. 
For Southern States —W. BE. Preston, Ward Hill, 8. Singleton, R. R. Ricketts, T. Woodford. 
For Bills Renderet.—D. Frenner, $20; Albertson & Mudge, $16; Flint & Jones, $20. 
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